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the  town  both  with  the  materials  of  their  work, 
and  the!  means  of  their  subsistence.  The  quantity 
of  the  finished  work  which  they  sell  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  country,  necessarily  regulates  the 
quantity  of  the  materials  and  provisions  which  they 
buy.  Neither  their  employment  nor  subsistence, 
therefore,  can  augment,  but  in  proportion  to  the 
augmentation  of  the  demand  from  the  country  for 
finished  work ;  and  this  demand  can  augment  only 
in  proportion  to  the  extension  of  improvement  and 
cultivation.  Had  human  institutions,  therefore, 
never  disturbed  the  natural  course  of  things,  the 
progressive  wealth  and  increase  of  the  towns  would, 
in  every  political  society,  be  consequential,  and  in 
proportion  to  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of 
the  territory  or  country. 

In  our  North  American  colonies,  where  unculti* 
vated  land  is'  still  to  be  had  upon  easy  terms,  no 
manufactures  for  distant  sale  have  ever  yet  been 
established  in  any  of  their  towns.  When  an  arti- 
ficer has  acquired  a  little  more  stock  than  is  neces- 
sary for  carrying  on  his  own  business  in  supplying 
the  neighbouring  country,  he  does  not,  in  North 
America,  attempt  to  establish  with  it  a  manufac- 
ture for  more  distant  sale,  but  employs  it  in  the 
purchase  and  improvement  of  uncultivated  land. 
From  artificer  he  becomes  planter,  and  neither  the 
large  wages  nor  the  easy  subsistence  which  that 
country  affords  to  artificers,  can  bribe  him  rather 
to  work  for  other  people  than  for  himself.  He  feels 
that  an  artificer  is  the  servant  of  his  custoipersi 
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irom  whom  he  derives  his  subsistence ;  but  that  a 
planter  who  cultivates  his  own  land,  and  derives 
his  necessary  subsistence  from  the  labour  of  his 
own  family,  is  really  a  roaster,  and  independent  of 
all  the  world. 

In  countries,  on   the  contrary,  where   there  is 
either  no  uncultivated  land,  or  none  that  can  be 
had  upon  easy  terras,  every  artificer  who  has  ac- 
quired more  stock  than  he  can  employ  in  the  oc- 
casional jobs  of  the  neighbourhood,  endeavours  to 
prepare  work  for  more  distant  sale.    The  smith 
erects  some  sort  of  iron,  the  weaver  some  sort  of 
linen    or  woollen    manufactory.     Those    different 
manufactures  come,  in  process  of  time,  to  be  gra- 
dually subdivided,  and  thereby  improved  and  refined 
in  a  gpreat  variety  of  ways,  which  may  easily  be 
conceived,  and  which  nt  is  therefore  unnecessary  to 
eiplain  any  further  ♦. 

In  seeking  for  employment  to  a  capital,  manu- 
factures are,  upon  equal  or  nearly  equal  profits, 
naturally  preferred  to  foreign  commerce,  for  the 
same  reason  that  agriculture  is  naturally  preferred 
to  manufactures.  As  the  capital  of  the  landlord 
or  farmer  is  more  secure  than  that  of  the  manu- 
facturer, so  the  capital  of  the  manufacturer,  being 
at  all  times  more  within  his  view  and  command, 
is  more  secure  than  that  of  the  foreign  merchant. 
In  every  period,  indeed,  of  every  society,  the  surplus 

*  Dr.  Chalmers  has  furnished  a  much  fuller  classification 
of  society,  into  the  agricuitvral^  the  secondary^  and  the  c/is- 
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part  both  of  the  rude  and  manufactured  produce, 
or  that  for  which  there  is  no  demand  at  home, 
must  be  sent  abroad  in  order  to  be  exchanged  for 
something  for  which  there  is  some  demand  at 
home.  But  whether  tlie  capital,  which  carries  this 
surplus  produce  abroad,  be  a  foreign  or  a  domestic 
one,  is  of  very  little  importance.  If  the  society  has 
not  acquired  sufficient  capital  both  to  cultivate  all 
its  lands,  and  to  manufacture  in  the  completest 
manner  the  whole  of  its  rude  produce,  there  is  even 
a  considerable  advantage  that  that  rude  produce 
should  be  exported  by  a  foreign  capital,  in  order 
that  the  whol«  stock  of  the  society  may  be  employed 
in  more  useful  purposes.  The  wealth  of  ancient 
Egypt,  that  of  China  and  Indostan,*  sufficiently 
demonstrate  that  a  nation  may  attain  a  very  higb 
degree  of  opulence,  though  the  greater  part  of  iti$ 
exportation  trade  be  carried  on  by  foreigners.  TbiQ 
progress  of  our  North  American  and  West  Indian 
colonies  would  have  been  much  less  rapid,  had  no 
capital  but  what  belonged  to  themselves  been  em- 
ployed in  exporting  their  surplus  produce. 

According  to  the  natural  course  of  things,  there* 
fore,  the  greater  part  of  the  capital  of  every  growing 
society  is,  first,  directed  to  agriculture,  afterward* 
to  manufactures,'  and  last  of  all  to  foreign  com* 
merce.  This  order  of  things  is  so  very  natural, 
that  in  every  society  that  had  any  territory  it  has 
always,  I  believe,  been  in  some  degree  observed. 
Some  of  their  lands  must  have  been  cultivated  be- 
fore any  considerable  towns  could  be  established| 
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and  some  sort  of  coarse  industry  of  the  manufieur- 
turin^  kind  must  have  been  carried  on  in  those 
towns,  before  they  could  well  think  of  employing 
themselves  in  foreign  commerce. 

But  though  this  natural  order  of  things  must 
have  taken  place  in  some  degree  in  every  such  so- 
ciety, it  has,  in  all  the  modern  states  of  Europe, 
been,   in  many   respects,  entirely  inverted.      The 
foreign  commerce  of  some  of  their  cities  has  in- 
troduced all  their  finer  manufactures,  or  such  as 
were  fit  for  distant  sale ;    and  manufactures  and 
foreign  commerce  together  have  given  birth  to  the 
principal  improvements  of  agriculture.     The  man- 
ners and  customs  which  the  nature  of  their  original 
government  introduced,  and  which  remained  after 
that   government   was  greatly  altered,  necessarily 
forced  them    into   this  unnatural  and  retrograde 
order*. 

*  As  the  division  of  employments,  nay  industry  itself,  de- 
pends on  the  power  of  exchanging,  manufactures  are  as  much 
acanaeof  improvement  in  agriculture,  as  improvement  in 
SK^cuIture  is  a  canse  of  manufactures ;  and  that  order  of 
tilings  which  takes  place  in  America  when  a  town  is  esta* 
Uished  in  the  desert,  and  land  is  afterwards  cultivated  to 
*iiP9i]y  the  town,  appears  to  be  neither  unnatural  nor  retro* 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Of  the  Discouragement  of  Agriculture  in  the  an^ 
dent  Slate  of  Europe  after  the  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire. 

Whin  the  German  and  Scythian  nations  overraa 
the  western  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  the 
confusions  which  followed  so  great  a  revolutioii 
lasted  for  several  centuries.    The  rapine  and  vio- 
lence which  the  barbarians  exercised  against  tba 
ancient  inhabitants,  interrupted  the  commerce  be- 
tween the  towns  and  the  country.    The  towns  were 
deserted,  and  the  country  was  left  uncultivated,  and 
the  western  provinces  of  Europe,  which  had  ea- 
joyed  a  considerable  degree. of  opulence  under  the 
Roman  empire,  sunk  into  the  lowest  state  of  povert} 
and  barbarism.     During  the  continuance  of  thos* 
confusions,  the  chiefs  and  principal  leaders  of  thos 
nations    acquired   or  usurped    to  themselves    tl 
greater  part  of  the  lands  of  those  countries, 
great  part  of  them  was  uncultivated ;   but  no  p; 
of  them,  whether  cultivated  or  uncultivated,  v 
left  without  a  proprietor.     All  of  them  were 
grossed,  and  the  greater  part  by  a  few  great  ' 
prietors. 

This  original  engrossing  of  uncultivated  U 
though  a  great,  might  have  been  but  a  trans 
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evil.  They  might  soon  have  been  divided  again^ 
and  broke  into  small  parcels  either  by  succession  or 
by  alienation.  The  law  of  primogeniture  hindered 
them  from  being  divided  by  succession  :  the  intro* 
duction  of  entails  prevented  their  being  broke  into 
small  parcels  by  alienation. 

When  land,  like  moveables,  is  considered  as  the 
means  only  of  subsistence  and  enjoyment^  the  na- 
tural law  of  succession  divides  it,  like  them,  among 
all  the  children  of  the  famity ;  of  all  of  whom  the 
subsistence  and  enjoyment  may  be  supposed  equally 
dear  to  the  father.  This  natural  law  of  successioo 
accordingly  took  place  among  the  Romans,  who 
made  no  more  distinction  between  elder  and 
yonnger,  between  male  and  female,  in  the  inherit* 
ance  of  lands,  than  we  do  in  the  distribution  of 
moveables.  But  when  land  was  considered  as  the 
means,^  not  of  subsistence  merely,  but  of  power  and 
protection,  it  was  thought  better  that  it  shouki 
descend  undivided  to  one.  In  those  disorderly 
times,  every  great  landlord  was  a  sort  of  petty 
prince.  His  tenants  were  his  subjects.  He  was 
their  judge,  and  in  some  respects  .their  legislator  in 
])eace,  and  their  leader  in  war.  He  made  war  ac* 
cording  to  his  own  discretion,  frequently  against 
his  neighbours,  and  sometimes  against  his  sove- 
reign. The  security  of  a  landed  estate,  therefore, 
the  protection  which  its  owner  could  afford  to  those 
who  dwelt  on  it,  depended  upon  its  greatness.  To 
divide  it  was  to  ruin  it,  and  to  expose  every  part  of 
it  to  be  oppressed .  and  swallowed  up  by  the  incar«> 
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sions  of  its  neighbours.  The  law  of  primogeniture, 
therefore,  came  to  take  place,  not  immediately,  in- 
deed, but  in  process  of  time,  in  the  succession  of 
landed  estates,  for  the  same  reason  that  it  has 
generally  taken  place  in  that  of  monarchies,  though 
not  always  at  their  first  institution.  That  the 
power,  and  consequently  the  security  of  the  mo- 
narchy, may  not  be  weakened  by  division,  it  must 
descend  entire  to  one  of  the  children.  To  which  of 
them  so  important  a  preference  shall  be  given,  must 
be  determined  by  some  general  rule,  founded  not 
upon  the  doubtful  distinctions  of  personal  merit, 
but  upon  some  plain  and  evident  difference  which 
can  admit  of  no  dispute.  Among  the  children  of 
the  same  family,  there  can  be  no  indisputable  dif^ 
ference  but  that  of  sex,  and  that  of  age.  The  male 
sex  is  universally  preferred  to  the  female ;  and 
when  all  other  things  are  equal,  the  ^Ider  every* 
where  takes  place  of  the  younger.  Hence  th 
origin  of  the  right  of  primogeniture,  and  of  what ' 
called  lineal  succession. 

Laws  frequently  continue  in  force  long  after  t 
circumstances,  which  first  gave  occasion  to  the 
and  which  could  alone  render  them  reasonable, 
no  more.     In  the  present  state  of  Europe,  the  j 
prietor  of  a  single  acre  of  land  is  as  perfectly  se 
of  his  possession  as  the  proprietor  of  a  bun 
thousand.    The  right  of  primogeniture,  how 
still  continues  to  be  respected,  and  as  of  all  in 
tions  it  is  the  fittest  to  support  the  pride  of  i 
distinctions,  it  is  still  likely  to  endure  for 
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centuries.  In  every  other  respect,  nothinpf  can  be 
more  contrary  to  the  real  Interest  of  a  numerous 
family  than  a  right  which,  in  order  to  enrich  one, 
heggars  all  the  rest  of  the  children  *. 

Entails  are  the  natural  consequences  of  the  law 
of  primogeniture.  They  were  introduced  to  preserve 
a  certain  lineal  succession,  of  which  the  law  of  pri- 
mogeniture first  g^ve  the  idea,  and  to  hinder  any 
part  of  the  original  estate  from  being  carried  out  of 
the  proposed  hne  either  by  gift,  or  devise,  or  alien- 
ation ;  either  by  the  folly,  or  by  the  misfortune  of 
any  of  its  successive  owners.    They  were  altogether 
unknown  to  the  Romans.    Neither  their  substitu- 
tions, nor  fideicommisses  bear  any  resemblance  to 
entails,  though  some  French  lawyers  have  thought 
proper  to  dress  the  modern  institution  in  the  lan- 
Su&ge  and  garb  of  those  ancient  ones. 

When  great  landed  estates  were  a  sort  of  princi- 
palities, entails  might  not  be  unreasonable.  Like 
what  are  called  the  fundamental  laws  of  some 
monarchies,  they  might  frequently  hinder  the  secu- 
"ty  of  thousands  from  being  endangered  by  the 
^price  or  extravagance  of  one  man.  But  in  the 
pKsent  state  of  Europe,  when  small  as  well  as  great 
^tes  derive  their  security  from  the  laws  of  their 
country,  nothing  can  be  more  completely  absurd. 

*  In  most  of  the  states  of  modern  KuropC)  and  especially 
m  this  country  since  the  Revolution,  the  possession  of  a 
^^Tge  estate  has  enabled  the  owner  to  quarter  his  younger 
children  on  the  public ;  not  to  mention  his  own  receipts  from 
the  public  purse. — E. 

C 
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They  are  founded  upon  the  most  absurd  of  all  snp* 
positions,  the  supposition  that  every  successive^ 
generation  of  men  have  not  an  equal  right  to  the 
earth,  and  to  all  that  it  possesses  j  but  that  the 
prtrperty  of  the  present  generation  should  be  re- 
strained and  regulated  according  to  the  fancy  of 
those  who  died  perhaps  five  hundred  years  ago. 
Entails,  however,  are  still  respected  through  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  in  those  countries  particu- 
larly in  which  noble  birth  is  a  necessary  qualifica- 
tion for  the  enjoyment  either  of  civil  or  military 
honours*.  Entails  are  thought  necessary  for  main^ 
taining  this  exclusive  privilege  of  the  nobility  td 
the  great  offices  and  honours  of  their  country ;  and 
that  order  having  usurped  one  unjust  advantage 
over  the  rest  of  their  fellow-citizens,  lest  their 
poverty  should  render  it  ridiculous,  it  is  thought 
reasonable,  that  they  should  have  another.  The 
common  law  of  England,  indeed,  is  said  to  abho^ 
perpetuities,  and  they  are  accordingly  more  re- 
stricted there  than  in  any  other  European  monarchy  J 
though  even  England  is  not  altogether  without 
them.  In  Scotland  more  than  one-fifth,  perhaps 
more  than  one-third  part  of  the  whole  lands  of  the 
country,  are  at  present  supposed  to  be  under  strict 
entail. 

Great  tracts  of  uncultivated  land  were,  in  this 
manner,  not  only  engrossed  by  particular  families^ 
but  the  possibility  of  their  being  divided  again  was 
as  much  as  possible  precluded  for  ever.     It  seldom 

*  And  profiis, — E. 
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happens,  howeveri  that  a  great  proprietor  is  a  great 
improver.  In  the  disorderly  times  which  gave 
birth  to  those  barbarous  institutions,  the  great  pro* 
prietor  was  sufficiently  employed  in  defending  his 
own  territories,  or  in  extending  his  jurisdiction  and 
authority  over  those  of  his  neighbours.  He  had 
no  leisure  to  attend  to  the  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment of  land.  When  the  establishment  of  law  and 
order  afforded  him  this  leisure,  he  oflen  wanted 
the  inclination,  and  almost  always  the  requisite 
abilities.  If  the  expense  of  his  house  and  person 
either  equalled  or  exceeded  his  revenue,  as  it  did 
very  frequently,  he  had  no  stock  to  employ  in 
this  manner.  If  he  was  an  economist,  he  gene- 
rally found  it  more  profitable  to  employ  his  an- 
nual savings  in  new  purchases,  than  in  the  im- 
provement of  his  old  estate.  To  improve  land  with 
profit,  like  all  other  commercial  projects,  requires 
an  exact  attention  to  small  savings  and  small  gains, 
of  which  a  man  born  to  a  great  fortune,  even  though 
naturally  frugal,  is  very  seldom  capable.  The  situ- 
ation of  such  a  person  naturally  disposes  him  to  at- 
tend rather  to  ornament  which  pleases  his  fancy, 
than  to  profit  for  which  he  has  so  little  occasion. 
The  elegance  of  his  dress,  of  his  equipage,  of  his 
house,  and  household  furniture,  are  objects  which 
from  his  infancy  he  has  been  accustomed  to  have 
some  anxiety  about.  The  turn  of  mind  which  this 
habit  naturally  forms,  follows  him  when  he  comes 
to  think  of  the  improvement  of  land.  He  embellishes 
perhaps  four  or  five  hundred  acres  in  the  neighbour- 

c2 
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hood  of  his  house,  at  ten  times  the  expense  whi( 
the  land  is  worth  after  all  his  improvements ;   at 
finds  that  if  he  vras  to  improve  his  whole  estate  : 
the  same  manner,  and  he  has  little  taste  for  ai 
other,   he  would  be  a  bankrupt  before   he   ht 
finished  the  tenth  part  of  it.     There  still  remain 
both  parts  of  the  united  kingdom  some  great  e 
tates  which  have  continued  without  interruption 
the  hands  of  the  same  family  since  the  times 
feudal  anarchy.     Compare  the  present  condition 
those  estates  with  the  possessions  of  the  small  pri 
prietors  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  you  will  r 
quire  no  other  argument  to  convince  you  how  u: 
favourable  such  extensive  property  is  to  improv 
ment. 

If  little  improvement  was  to  be  expected  fro 
such  great  proprietors,  still  less  was  to  be  hop< 
for  from  those  who  occupied  the  land  under  ther 
In  the  ancient  state  of  Europe,  the  occupiers  of  lax 
were  all  tenants  at  will.  They  were  all  or  almo 
all  slaves :  but  their  slavery  was  of  a  milder  kin 
than  that  known  among  the  ancient  Greeks  an 
Romans,  or  even  in  our  West  Indian  colonic 
They  were  supposed  to  belong  more  directly  to  tl 
land  than  to  their  master.  They  could,  therefor 
be  sold  with  it,  but  not  separately.  They  cou: 
marry,  provided  it  was  with  the  consent  of  the 
master;  and  he  could  not  afterwards  dissolve  tl 
marriage  by  selling  the  man  and  wife  to  differe: 
persons.  If  he  maimed  or  murdered  -any  of  thei 
he  was  liable  to  some  penalty,  though  general 
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but  to  a  gmall  one.  They  were  not»  however, 
capable  of  acquiring  property.  Whatever  they  ac- 
quired was  acquired  to  their'  master,  and  he  could 
take  it  from  them  at  pleasure.  Whatever  cultiva- 
tion and  improvement  could  be  carried  on  by  means 
of  such  slaves,  was  properly  carried  on  by  their 
inaster.  It  was  at  his  expense.  The  seed,  the 
cattle,  and  the  instruments  of  husbandry  were  all 
bis.  It  was  for  his  benefit.  Such  slaves  could  ac- 
quire nothing  but  their  daily  maintenance.  It  was 
properly  the  proprietor  himself,  therefore,  that,  in 
^bis  case,  occupied  his  own  lands,  and  cultivated 
them  by  his  own  bondmen.  This  species  of  slavery 
still  subsists  In  Russia,  Poland,  Hungary,  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  and  other  parts  of  Germany.  It  is  only 
in  the  western  and  south-western  provinces  of  Eu- 
>^pe,  that  it  has  gradually  been  abolished  alto- 
gether*. 

But  if  great  improvements  are  seldom  to  be  ex- 
pected from  great  proprietors,  they  are  least  of  all 
to  be  expected  when  they  employ  slaves  for  their 
workmen.  The  experience  of  all  ages  and  nations, 
I  believe,  demonstrates  that  the  work  done  by 
slaves,  though  it  appears  to  cost  only  their  main- 
tenance, is  in  the  end  the  dearest  of  any.  A  per- 
'  son  who  can  acquire  no  property,  can  have  no  other 
interest  but  to  eat  as  much,  and  to  labour  as  little 
as  possible.     Whatever  work  he  does  beyond  what 

*  Considering  that  where  land  is  extremely  cheap,  slavery 
ii  the  only  means  hy  which  labour  can  be  employed  in  combi- 
nation, and  surplus  produce  be  obtained,  the  next  paragraph 
Sterns  ^  be  fuU  of  error. — ^E.    . 
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is  sufficient  to  purchase  his  own  maintenance,  cai 
be  squeezed  out  of  him  by  violence  only,  and  no 
by  any  interest  of  his  own.  In  ancient  Italy,  hov 
much  the  cultivation  of  corn  degenerated,  how  un 
profitable  it  became  to  the  master  when  it  fel 
under  the  management  of  slaves,  is  remarked  b] 
both  Pliny  and  Columella.  In  the  time  of  Arls 
totle  it  had  not  been  much  better  in  ancient  Greece 
Speaking  of  the  ideal  republic  described  in  thi 
laws  of  Plato,  to  maintain  five  thousand  idle  mei 
(the  number  of  warriors  supposed  necessary  for  it 
defence)  together  with  their  women  and  servants 
would  require,  he  says,  a  territory  of  boundless  ex 
tent  and  fertility,  like  the  plains  of  Babylon  *. 
.  The  pride  of  man  makes  him  love  to  domineer 
and  nothing  mortifies  him  so  much  as  to  be  obligee 
to  condescend  to  persuade  his  inferlorst.  Whereye 
the  law  allows  it,  and  the  nature  of  the  work  cai 
afford  it,  therefore,  he  will  generally  prefer  the  ser 
vice  of  slaves  to  that  of  freemen.  The  planting  o 
sugar  and  tobacco  can  afford  the  expense  of  slav( 
cultivation.  The  raising  of  corn,  it  seems,  in  tb 
present  times,  cannot.  In  the  English  colonies,  o 
which  the  principal  produce  is  corn,  the  far  greate 

*  But  the  labour  of  slaves  being  combined,  is  more  pn 
ductive  than  the  much  divided  labour  of  freemen.  Th 
labour  of  freemen  is  more  productive  than  that  of  slaves,  onl 
when  it  comes  to  be  combined  by  means  of  greater  dearnea 
of  land,  and  the  system  of  hiring  fur  wages.— £). 

f  Not  the  pride  of  man,  but  his  wish  to  obtain  more  of  th 
produce  of  labour  than  he  could  himself  consume,  seemi  t 
have  been  the  cause  of  slavery. — £• 
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pvt  of  the  work  is  done  by  freemen.  The  late 
resolution  of  the  Quakers  in  Pennsylvania  to  set  at 
liberty  all  their  negro  slaves,  may  satisfy  iis  that 
their  number  cannot  be  very  great.  Had  they  made 
&Qy  considerable  part  of  their  property,  such  a  reso- 
lution could  never  have  been  agreed  to.  In  our 
sugar  colonies,  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  work  is 
done  by  slaves,  and  in  our  tobacco  colonies  a  very 
great  part  of  it  The  profits  of  a  sug^r  plantation 
m  any  of  our  West  Indian  colonies  are  generally 
much  greater  than  those  of  any  other  cultivation 
that  is  known  either  in  Europe  or  America :  and 
the  profits  of  a  tobacco  plantation,  though  inferior 
to  those  of  sugar,  are  superior  to  those  of  corn,  as 
^^  already  been  observed.  Both  can  afford  the 
c^nse  of  slave  cultivation,  but  sugar  can  afford  it 
Btill  better  than  tobacco.  The  number  of  negroes 
accordingly  is  much  greater,  in  proportion  to  that 
^whites,  in  our  sugar  than  in  our  tobacco  colonies*. 
To  the  slave  cultivators  of  ancient  times,  gradu- 
^% succeeded  a  species  of  farmers  known  at  present 
^  France  by  the  name  of  Metayers.  They  are 
called  in  Latin,  Coloni  Partiarii.  They  have  been 
so  long  in  disuse  in  England,  that  at  present  I  know 
no  English  name  for  them.  The  proprietor  fur- 
nished them  with  the  seed,  cattle,  and  instruments 
of  husbandry,  the  whole  stock,  in  short,  necessary 

*  Corn  may  be  raised,  tliough  not  in  any  large  surplus 
quantity,  without  combination  of  labour ;  but  the  raising  of 
tobacco,  and  still  more  of  sugar,  requires  the  constant  em« 
ployment  of  a  great  many  bands  in  the  same  work. — E. 
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fp^,quItiy^i9g,tb9.f»rxD.  ,  Tbe  produce  was  divided 
€!^uft|l^  bj^tw^n  tb^e  proprietor  and  the  farmer,  after 
sfittiiig;  aside  ,i(vhat  w^  judged  necessary  for  keeping 
up  ^9.  ^tock,  which  was  restored  to  the  proprietor 
lyhe^tbe  farmer:  either  quitted,  or  was  turned  out 
oftheiarm« 

Xtapd  occupied  by  such  tenants  is  properly  culti-> 
vated  a(  the  expense  of  the  proprietor,  as  much  as 
that  ocQupied  by  slaves.  There  is,  however,  one  very 
essentia)  difference  between  them.  Such  tenanta^ 
ije^ng  freemen,  are  capable  of  acquiring  property^ 
upd  having  a  ceitain  proportion  of  the  produce  of 
1jhe«  )^nd|  they  have  a  plain  interest  that  the  whole 
produce  should  be  as  great  as  possible,  in  order  that 
tijieir  own  proportion  may  be  so.  A  slave,  on  the 
(^Qntrarji  who  can  acquire  nothing  but  his  main*' 
t^apce,  consults  his  own  ease  by  making  the  land 
pjTpduc^  as  little  as  possible  over  and  above  that 
maintenance.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  partly  upon 
ajCcount  of  this  advantage,  and  partly  upon  account 
of  the  encroachments  which  the  sovereign,  always 
jealous  of  the  great  lords,  gradually  encouraged 
their  villains  to  make  upon  their  authority,  and 
which  seem  at  last  to  have  been  such  as  rendered 
this  species  of  servitude  altogether  inconvenient,  that 
tenure  in  villanage  gradually  wore  out  through 
tl^e  greater  part  of  Europe*.    The  time  and  man- 

*  The  increase  of  people,  and  consequent  scarcity  of  land, 
laffidently  account  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  some 
countries.  In  countries  where  land  remains  very  cheap, 
either  all  the  people  are  in  a  state  of  barbarism^  or  B<Hne  of 
them  4ire  in  a  state  of  slavery. — B. 
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ner,  however,  in  which  so  important  a  revolution 
was  brought  about,  is  one  of  the  most  obscure  points 
in  modem  history.  The  church  of  Rome  claims 
great  merit  in  it ;  and  it  is  certain  that  so  early  as 
the  twelfth  century,  Alexander  III.  published  a 
bull  for  the  general  emancipation  of  slaves.  1 1  seemsi 
however,  to  have  been  rather  a  pious  exhortation, 
than  a  law  to  which  exact  obedience  was  required 
from  the  faithful.  Slavery  continued  to  take  place 
almost  universally  for  several  centuries  afterwards, 
till  it  was  gradually  abolished  by  the  joint  operation 
of  the  two  interests  above  mentioned,  that  of  the 
proprietor  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  the  sovereign 
on  the  other.  A  villain  enfranchised,  and  at  the 
same  time  allowed  to  continue  in  possession  of  the 
land,  having  no  stock  of  his  own,  could  cultivate  it 
only  by  means  of  what  the  landlord  advanced  to 
^U)  and  must,  therefore,  have  been  what  the  French 
call  a  Metayer. 

It  could  never,  however,  be  the  interest  even  of 
this  last  species  of  cultivators  to  lay  out,  in  the  fur- 
^^r  improvement  of  the  land,  any  part  of  the  little 
stock  which  they  might  save  from  their  own  share 
of  the  produce,  because  the  lord,  who  laid  out 
nothing,  was  to  get  one-half  of  whatever  it  pro- 
daced.  The  tithe,  which  is  but  a  tenth  of  the  pro- 
duce, is  found  to  be  a  very  great  hindrance  to  im- 
provement. A  tax,  therefore,  which  amounted  to 
one-half,  must  have  been  an  eifectual  bar  to  it.  It 
might  be  the  interest  of  a  metayer  to  make  the  land 
produce  as  much  as  could  be  brought  out  of  it  by 
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meaiia  oftht  stock  furmished  by  the  proprietor 
k  could  never  be  his  interest  to  mix  any  part 
own  with  it.  In  France,  where  five  parts 
six  of  the  whole  kingdom  are  said  to  be  stili 
pied  by  this  species  of  cultivators,  the  prop 
complain  that  their  metayers  take  every 
tunity  of  empbying  the  master's  cattle  rat 
tarriage  than  in  cultivation;  because  in  tl 
ease  they  get  the  whole  profits  tu  themseh 
the  other  they  share  them  with  their  landlord, 
species  of  tenants  still  subsists  in  some  parts  o 
land.  They  are  called  steel-bow  tenants, 
ancient  English  tenants,  who  are  said  by 
Baron  Gilbert  and  Doctor  Blackstone  to  hav 
ratJier  bailiffs  of  the  landlord  than  farmers  pi 
90  called,  were  probably  of  the  same  kind. 

To  this  species  of  tenancy  succeeded,  thoi 
very  sbw  degrees,  farmers  properly  so  callec 
cultivated  the  land  with  their  own  stock,  pa; 
rent  certain  to  the  landlord^.  When  such  fi 
have  a  lease  for  a  term  of  years,  they  may 
times  find  it  for  their  interest  to  lay  out  part  c 
CQ'Pital  in  the  further  improvement  of  the 
because  they  may  sometimes  expect  to  reco 
with  9  large  profit,  before  the  expiration  < 
lease.  The  possession  even  of  such  farmers 
ever,  was  long  extremely  precarious,  and  sti 

*  In  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  world, — in  all  co 
perhaps,  except  Great  Britain  and  the  Low  Cuuutriee 
farmers  form  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  agrlcultur 
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in  ma!iy  parts  of  Europd.  They  conld  before  the 
expiration  of  their  term  be  legally  ousted  o^  their 
lease,  by  a  new  purchaser;  in  England,  even  by 
the  fictitious  action  of  a  common  reoorery.  If  they 
were  turned  out  illegally  by  the  violence  of  their 
master,  the  action  by  which  they  obtained  redress 
was  extremely  imperfect.  It  did  not  always  re^ 
instate  them  in  the  possession  o^  the  land,  but 
gave  them  damages  which  never  amounted  to  the 
feal  loss.  Even  in  England,  the  country  perhaps 
of  Europe  where  the  yeomanry  has  always  been 
most  respected,  it  was  not  till  about  the  1 4th  of 
Henry  the  Vllth  that  the  action  oi  ejectment  was 
invented,  by  which  the  tenant  recovers,  not  damages 
only  but  possession,  and  in  which  his  claim  is  not 
necessarily  concluded  by  the  uncertain  decision  of 
s  single  assize^  This  action  has  been  found  so 
effectual  a  remedy  that,  in  the  modern  practice, 
^^n  the  landlord  has  occasion  to  sue  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  land,  he  seldom  makes  use  a^  the 
actions  which  properly  belong  to  him  as  landlord, 
the  writ  of  right  or  the  writ  of  entry,  but  sues  in 
the  name  of  his  tenant,  by  the  writ  of  ejectment, 
h  England,  therefore,  the  security  of  the  tenant 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  proprietor.  In  England; 
besides,  a  lease  for  life  of  forty  shillings  a  year 
^aiue  is  a  freehold,  and  entitles  the  lessee  to  vote 
for  a  member  of  parliament ;  and  as  a  great  part 
of  the  yeomanry  have  freeholds  of  this  kind,  the 
whole  order  becomes  respectable  to  their  landlords 
on  account  of  the   political    consideration    which 
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tbiflt'  ^hWB  tlMin^  Tlitre  1%  I  htHimty  n^wiftlfeil 
Bfwiopv  except  in  England,  any  instance  of  flA 
tenant  building  upon  the  land  of  which  he  bad'' ill 
Yease,'  and  trusting  that  the  honour  of  hislaiidlili^ 
would  take  no  advantage  of  so  important  flii  IM 
pnnrement.  Thoee  laws  and  customs  so  favottrabl 
to  the  yeomanry,  have  perhaps  contributed  more  t 
the  present  grandeur  of  England  than  all  thd 
boasted  regulations  of  commerce  taken  together.*" ' 

Hie  law  which  secures  the  longest  l^ses  agraim 
iluecessors  of  every  kind  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  pecn 
liar  to  Great  Britain.     It  was  introduced  into  Seot 
land  so  early  as   1449,   by  a   law  of  Jamee  11 
ItB'  beneficial  influence,  however,  has  been  mud 
obstructed  by  entails ;  the  heirs  of  entail i  beta 
generally  restrained  from  letting  leases  for  any  Iod 
term  of  years,  frequently  for  more  than  one*  y«s 
A  late  act  of  parliament  has,  iii  this  respect,  soiii 
what  slackened  their  fetters,  though  .they  are  •  s' 
by  much  too  strait.     In  Scotland,  besides,   a^ 
leasehold  gives  a  vote  for  a  member  of  parlianw 
the  yeomanry  are  upon  this  account  less  respeeti 
to  their  landlords  than  in  England.  '    > 

In  other  parts  of  Europe,  after  it  was  found 
venient  to  secure  tenants  both  against  heins 
purchasers,   the   term    of  their  security  was 
Hmited  to  a  very  short  period ;  in  France,  fc 
ample,  to  nine  years  from  the  commencement 
liease.     It  has  in  that  country,  indeed,  been 
extended  to  twenty-seven,  a  period  still  too  si 
encourage  the  tenant  to  make  the  most  import) 
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pfoveaeots.  The  fioprietOM  oi  land  were  «iM»iei»Uy 
the  legislators  of  every  part  of  Europe.  The  Imts 
relating  to  land,  therefofe,  were  all  calculated  lor 
what  Uiey  supposed  the  interest  of  the  proprietor*  ll 
was  for  his  interest,  they  had  imagined,  that  no  lease 
granted  by  any  of  his  predecessors  should  hinder 
him  from  enjoying,  during  a  long  term  of  yearsi  the 
full  value  of  his  land.  Avarice  and  injustice  are 
always  short-sighted,  and  they  did  not  foresee 
how  much  this  regulation  must  obstruct  improve- 
inent,  and  thereby  hurt  in  the  long-run  the  real 
interest  of  the  landlord* 

Hie  farmers  too,  besides  paying  the  rent,  were 
anciently,  it  was  supposed,  bound  to  perform  a  great 
number  of  services  to  the  landlord,  which  were 
seldom  either  specified  in  the  lease,  or  regulated 
^y  any  precise  rule,  but  by  the  use  and  want  of  the 
niauor  or  barony.  These  services,  therefore,  being 
almost  entirely  arbitrary,  subjected  the  tenant  to 
many  vexations^  In  Scotland,  the  abolition  of  all 
Krrices,  not  precisely  stipulated  in  the  lease,  has  in 
^6  course  of  a  few  years  very  much  altered  for 
^he  better  the  condition  of  the  yeomanry  of  that 
country. 

The  public  services  to  which  the  yeomanry  were 
bound,  were  not  less  arbitrary  than  the  private  ones. 
To  make  and  maintain  the  high  roads,  a  servitude 
which  still  subsists,  I  believe,  every  where,  though 
with  different  degrees  of  oppression  in  different 
countries,  was  not  the  only  one.  When  the  king's 
troops,  when  his  household  or  his  ofRcers  of  any  kind 
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passed  through  any  part  of  the  country^  the  yeomalir 
were  bound  to  provide  them  with  horses,  carriages 
and  provisions,  at  a  price  regulated  by  the  pur 
veyor.  Great  Britain  is,  I  believe,  the  only  mo 
narchy  in  Europe  where  the  oppression  of  pur 
veyance  has  been  entirely  abolished*  It  still  sub 
sists  in  France  and  Germany. 

The  public  taxes  to  which  they  were  subject  wen 
as  irregular  and  oppressive  as  the  services.     Th< 
ancient  lords,  though  extremely  unwilling  to  gran 
themselves  any  pecuniary   aid  to  their  sovereign 
easily  allowed  him  to  tallage,  as  they  called  it,  thei! 
tenants,  and  had  not  knowledge  enough  to  foresee 
how  much  this  must  in  the  end  affect  theit  owi 
revenue.     The  taille,  as  it  still  subsists  in  Franei 
may  serve  as  an  example  of  those  ancient  tallage 
It  is  a  tax  upon  the  supposed  profits  of  the  farmi 
which  they  estimate  by  the  stock  that  he  has  up 
the  farm.     It  is  his  interest,  therefore,  to  appear 
have  as  little  as  possible,  and  consequently  to  i 
ploy  as  little  as  possible  in  its  cultivation,  and  n 
in  its  improvement.     Should  any  stock  happei 
accumulate  in  the  hands  of  a  French  farmer 
taille  is  almost  equal  to  a  prohibition  of  its 
being  employed  upon  the  land.     This  tax  besic 
supposed  to  dishonour  whoever  is  subject  to  if 
to  degrade  him  below,  not  only  the  rank  of  a  ^ 
man,  but  that  of  a  burgher,  and  whoever  rer 
lands  of  another  becomes  subject  to  it.     No 
man^  nor  even  any  burgher  who  has  stock,  w 
mit  to  this  degradation.    This  tax^  theref( 
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only  hinders  the  stock  which  accumulates  upon  the 
land  from  being  employed  in  its  improvement,  but 
drives  away  all  other  stock  from  it.  The  ancient 
tenths  and  fifteenths,  so  usual  in  England  in  former 
times,  seem,  so  far  as  they  affected  the  land,  to  have 
been  taxes  of  the  same  nature  with  the  taille. 

Under  all  these  discouragements,  little  improve- 
ment could  be  expected  from  the  occupiers  of  land. 
That  order  of  peoplei  with  all  the  liberty  and  secu- 
rity which  law  can  give^  must  always  improve  under 
great  disadvantages.    The  farmer,  compared  with 
the  proprietor,  is  as  a  merchant  who  trades  with 
borrowed  money  compared  with  one  who  trades  with 
his  own.    The  stock  of  both  may  improve,  but  that  of 
the  one,  with  only  equal  g^ood  conduct,  must  always 
improve  more  slowly  than  that  of  the  other,  on 
account  of  the  large  share  of  the  profits  which  is 
consumed  by  the  interest  of  the  loan.    The  lands 
cultivated  by  the  farmer  must,  in  the  same  manner» 
with  only  equal  good  conduct,  be  improved  more 
slowly  than  those  cultivated  by  the  proprietor ;  on 
account  of  the  large  share  of  the  produce  which  is 
consumed  in  the  rent,  and  which,  had  the  farmer 
been  proprietor,  he  might  have  employed  in  the  fur- 
ther improvement  of  the  land.    The  station  of  a 
farmer  besides  is,  from  the  nature  of  things,  infe- 
rior to  that  of  a  proprietor.    Through  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,  the  yeomanry  are  regarded  as  an 
inferior  rank  of  people,  even  to  the  better  sort  of 
tradesmen  and  mechanics,  and  in  all  parts  of  Europe 
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to  the  great  merchants  and  master  manufacturers. 
It  can  seldom  happen,  therefore,  that  a  man  of  any 
considerable  stock  should  quit  the  superior,  in  order 
to  place  himself  in  an  inferior  station.  Even  in  the 
present  state  of  Europe,  therefore,  little  stock  is 
likely  to  go  from  any  other  profession  to  the  im- 
provement of  land  in  the  way  of  farming.  More 
does  perhaps  in  Great  Britain  than  in  any  other 
country,  though  even  there  the  great  stocks  which 
are,  in  some  places,  employed  in  farming,  have  gene- 
rally been  acquired  by  farming,  the  trade,  perhaps, 
in  which  of  all  others  stock  is  commonly  acquired 
most  slowly.  After  small  proprietors,  however,  rich 
and  great  farmers  are,  in  every  country,  the  prin- 
cipal improvers.-  There  are  more  such  perhaps  in 
England  than  in  any  other  European  monarchy. 
In  the  republican  governments  of  Holland  and  of 
Berne  in  Switzerland,  the  farmers  are  said  to  be  not 
inferior  to  those  of  England. 

The  ancient  policy  of  Europe  was,  over  and  above 
all  this,  unfavourable  to  the  improvement  and  culti- 
vation of  land,  whether  carried  on  by  the  proprietor 
or  by  the  farmer ;  first,  by  the  general  prohibition 
of  the  exportation  of  com  without  a  special  licence, 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  very  universal  regu- 
lation ;  and  secondly,  by  the  restraints  which  were 
laid  upon  the  inland  commerce,  not  only  of  corn 
but  of  almost  every  other  part  of  the  produce  of  the 
farm,  by  the  absurd  laws  against  engrossers,  re- 
graters,  and  forestallers,  and  by  the  privileges  of 


fs^irs  and.iim]:ket^..    It  has  already  been  obj^rved  in 
what,  manner  the  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of 
corn,  together  with  some  encouragement  given  to 
the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  obstructed  tlie  cul- 
tivation of  ancient  Italy,  naturally  the  most  fertile 
country  in  Europe,  and  at  that  time  the  seat  of  the 
greatest  empire  in  the  world.     To  what  degree  such 
restraints  upon  the  inland  commerce  of  this  commo- 
dity, joined  to  the  general  prohibition  of  exportation, 
must  l^ve  discouraged  the  qultivation  of  countries 
l^s^  fei^tile,  and  less  favourably  circumstanced,  it  m 
QQt  perhaps  very  easy  to  imagine. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Cities  and  TownSy  after 
the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 

The  inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns  were,  after  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  not  more  favoured  than 
those  of  the  country.  They  consisted,  indeed,  of  a 
very  different  order  of  people  from  the  first  inha- 
bitants of  the  ancient  republics  of  Greece  and  Italy. 
These  last  wefe  composed  chiefly  of  the  proprietors 
of  lands,  among  whom  the  public  territory  was  ori- 
ginally divided,  and  who  found  it  convenient  to 
build  their  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one 
another,  and  to  surround  them  with  a  wall,  for  the 
sake  of  common  defence.  After  the  fall  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  on  the  contrary,  the  proprietors  of 
land  seem  generally  to  have  lived  in  fortified  castles 
on  their  own  estates,  and  in  the  midst  of  their  own 
tenants  and  dependants.  The  towns  were  chiefly 
inhabited  by  tradesmen  and  mechanics,  who  seem  in 
those  days  to  have  been  of  servile,  or  very  nearly  of 
servile  condition.  The  privileges  which  we  find  grant- 
ed by  ancient  charters  to  the  inhabitants  of  some  of 
the  principal  towns  in  Europe,  sufficiently  shew 
what  they  were  before  those  grants.  The  people  to 
whom  it  is  granted  as  a  privilege  that  they  might 
give  away  their  own  daughters  in  marriage  without 
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the  consent  of  their  lord,  that  upon  their  death  their 
own  children,  and  not  their  lord,  should  succeed  to 
their  goods,  and  that  they  might  dispose  of  their  own 
effects  by  will,  must,  before  those  grants,  have  been 
either  altogether,  or  very  nearly  in  the  same  state 
of  villanage  with  the  occupiers  of  land  in  the 
country. 

They  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  very  poor, 
mean  set  of  people,  who  used  to  travel  about  with 
their  goods  fVom  place  to  place,  and  from  fair  to 
fair,  like  the  -  hawkers  and  pedlars  of  the  present 
times.  In  all  the  different  countries  of  Europe 
then,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  several  of  the  Tartar 
^governments  of  Asia  at  present,  taxes  used  to  be 
levied  upon  the  persons  and  goods  of  travellers,  when 
they  parsed  through  certain  manors,  when  they  went 
over  certain  bridges,  when  they  carried  about  their 
goods  from  place  to  place  in  a  fair,  when  they  erected 
in  it  a  booth  or  stall  to  sell  them  in.  These  different 
taxes  were  known  in  England  by  the  names  of 
passage,  pontage,  lastage,  and  stallage.  Sometimes 
the  king,  sometimes  a  great  lord,  who  had,  it  seems, 
upon  some  occasions,  authority  to  do  this,  would 
gT^nt  to  particular  traders,  to  such  particularly  as 
lived  in  their  own  demesnes,  a  general  exemption 
from  such  taxes.  Such  traders,  though  in  other 
respects  of  servile,  or  very  nearly  of  servile  condition, 
were  upon  this  account  called  free-traders.  They 
in  return  usually  paid  to  their  protector  a  sort  of 
annual  poll-tax.  In  those  days  protection  was  sel- 
dom granted  without  a  valuable  consideration^  ^ivd 
this  tax  might,  perhaps,  be  considered  ^^  totw^^tvr 
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sation  for  what  their  patrons  might  lose  by  tlieir 
exemption  from  other  taxes.  At  first,  both  those 
poll-taxes  and  those  exemptions  seem  to  have  been 
altogether  personal,  and  to  have  afiected  only  par- 
ticular individuals,  during  either  their  lives^  or  the 
pleasure  of  their  protectors.  In  the  very  imperfect 
accounts  which  have  been  published  from  Domes* 
day-book,  of  several  of  the  towns  of  England,  men- 
tion is  frequently  made  sometimes  of  the  tax  which 
particular  burghers  paid,  each  of  them,  either  tathe 
king,  or  to  some  other  great  lord,  for  this  sort  of 
protection;  and  sometimes  of  the  general  amouat 
only  of  all  those  taxes*. 

But  how  servile  soever  may  have  been  originally, 
the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towusi  H 
appears  evidently,  that  they  arrived  at  liberty  .and 
independency  much  earlier  than  the  occupiers  of 
land  in  the  country.    That  part  of  the  king's  ra* 
venue  which  arose  from  such  poll-taxes  in  any  par 
ticular  town,  used  commonly  to  be  let  in  fariv 
during  a  term  of  years  for  a  rent  certain,  somi 
times  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  sometim 
to  other  persons.      The  burghers  themselves  fi 
quently  got  credit  enough  to  be  admitted  to  fa 
the  revenues  of  this  sort  which  arose  out  of  their  o 
town,  they  becoming  jointly  and  severally  ansv 
able  for  the  whole  rentf*     To  let  a  farm  in 
manner  was  quite  agreeable  to  the  usual  econ 

*  See  Brady's  Historical  Treatise  of  Cities  and  Bore 
p.  3,  &c. — A. 

f  See  Madoz  Firma  Burgi,  p.  18  ;  also  History 
MtusbequeTf  chap,  10^  sect.  v<  p«  223,  first  edition.— A. 
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of,  I  believe,  the  sovereigns  of  all  the  diflTerent 
countries  of  Europe;  who  used  frequently  to  let 
whole  manors  to  all  the  tenants  of  those  manors, 
they  becoming  jointly  and  severally  answerable  for 
the  whole  rent;  but  in  return  being  allowed  to  col- 
lect it  in  their  own  way,  and  to  pay  it  into  the  king's 
exchequer  by  tbe  hands  of  their  own  bailiff,  and 
being  thus  altogether  freed  from  the  insolence  of 
the  king's  officers;  a  circumstance  in  those  days 
regarded  as  of  the  gpreatest  importance. 

At  first  the  farm  of  the  town  was  probably  let  to 
the  burghers,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  had  been  to 
other  farmers,  for  a  term  of  years  only.     In  process 
of  time,  however,  it   seems  to   have   become  the 
general  practice  to  grant  it  to  them  in  fee,  that  is 
for  ever,  reserving  a  rent  certain,  never  aflerwards 
to  be  augmented.    The  payment  having  thus  be- 
come perpetual,  the  exemptions,  in  return,  for  «ftiiich 
it  was  made,  naturally  became  perpetual  too.     Those 
exemptions,  therefore,  ceased  to  be  personal,  and 
could  not  afterwards  be  considered  as  [belonging  to 
individuals  as  individuals,  but  as  burghers  of  a  par- 
ticular burgh,  which,  upon  this  account,  was  called 
a  free  burgh,  for  the  same  reason  that  they  had  been 
called  free-burghers  or  free-traders. 

Along  with  this  grant,  the  important  privileges 
above  mentioned,  that  they  might  give  away  their 
own  daughters  in  marriage,  that  their  children 
should  succeed  to  them,  and  that  they  might  dispose 
of  their  own  effects  by  will,  were  generally  bestowed 
upon  the  burghers  of  the  town   to  whom  it  y(q& 
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given.  Whether  such  privileges  had  before  been 
usually  granted  along  with  the  freedom  of  tradfi,  to 
particular  burghers,  as  individuals,  I  know  not.  I 
reckon  it  not  improbable  that  they  were,  though  I 
cannot  produce  any  direct  evidence  of  it.  But  how- 
ever this  may  have  been,  the  principal  attributes  of 
villanage  and  slavery  being  thus  taken  away  from 
them,  they  now,  at  least,  became  really  free  in  our 
present  sense  of  the  word  freedom. 

Nor  was  this  all.    They  were  generally  at  tha 
same  time  erected  into  a  commonalty  or  corporation, 
with  the  privilege  of  having  magistrates  and  a  town« 
council  of  their  own,  of  making  bye-laws  for  their 
own  government,  of  building  walls  for  their  own 
defence,  and  of  reducing  all  their  inhabitants  under 
a  sort  of  military  discipline,  by  obliging  them  to 
watch  and  ward ;  that  is,  as  anciently  understood, 
to  guard  and  defend  those  walls  against  all  attackf 
and  surprises  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.    In  £ng 
land  they  were  generally  exempted  from  suit  to  tb 
hundred  and  county  courts ;  and  all  such  pleas  ( 
should  arise  among  them,  the  pleas  of  the  crov 
excepted,  were  left  to  the  decision  of  their  o* 
magistrates.     In  other  countries  much  greater  t 
more  extensive  jurisdictions  were  frequently  grao 
to  them*. 

It  might,  probably,  be  necessary  to  grant  to  f 
towns  as  were  admitted  to  farm  their  own  reve 

*  See  Madox  Firma  Burgi :  see  also  Pfeffel  in  there 
able  events  under  Frederick  II.9  and  his  successors 
house  of  Suabia. — ^A. 
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some  sort  of  compulsive  jurisdiction  to  oblige  their 
own  citizens  to  make  payment.  In  those  disorderly 
times  it  might  have  been  extremely  inconvenient  to 
have  left  them  to  seek  this  sort  of  justice  from  any 
other  tribunal.  But  it  must  seem  extraordinary 
that  the  sovereigns  of  all  the  different  countri^  of 
Europe  should  have  exchanged  in  this  manner  for 
a  rent  certain,  never  more  to  be  augmented,  that 
branch  of  their  revenue  which  was,  perhaps,  of  all 
others  the  most  likely  to  be  improved  by  the  natural 
course  of  things,  without  either  expense  or  attention 
of  their  own ;  and  that  they  should,  besides,  have  in 
this  manner  voluntarily  erected  a  sort  of  independent 
lepnblics  in  the  heart  of  their  own  dominions. 

In  order  to  understand  this,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  in  those  days  the  sovereign  of  perhaps  no 
country  in  Europe  was  able  to  protect,  through  the 
whole  extent  of  his  dominions,  the  weaker  part  of 
his  subjects  from  the  oppression  of  the  great  lords. 
Those  whom  the  law  could  not  protect,  and  who  were 
not  strong  enough  to  defend  themselves,  were  obliged 
either  to  have  recourse  to  the  protection  of  some 
great  lord,  and  in  order  to  obtain  it  to  become 
either  his  slaves  or  vassals;  or  to  enter  into  a  league 
of  mutual  defence  for  the  common  protection  of 
one  aiiother.  The  inhabitants  of  cities  and  burghs, 
considered  as  single  individuals,  had  no  power  to 
defend  themselves  :  but  by  entering  into  a  league  of 
mutual  defence  with  their  neighbours,  they,  were 
capable  of  making  no  contemptible  resistance.  The 
lords  despised  the  burghers,  whom  they  considered 


not  only  as  of  »  different  order,-  but  .a$.  a  p^rcalii 
emancipated  slaves,  alniost  of  a:  different-  qptcw 
from  themselves.  The  wealth  of  the  horghem  neve 
failed  to  provoke  their  envy  and  'indignation»>'lin< 
they  plundered  them  upon  every  occasioB:witho« 
mercy  or  remorse.  The  burghers  naturally  halei 
-and  feared  the  lords.  The  king  hated  and  fearei 
them  too  ;  but  though  perhaps  he  might  despise,- 1m 
had  no  reason  either  to  hate  or  fear  the  burghets 
Mutual  interest,  therefore,  disposed  them  to.suppoir 
the  king,  and  the  king  to  support  them  against  thi 
lords.  They  were  the  enemies  of  his  enemies,  andti 
was  his  interest  to  render  them  as  secure  and  inili 
pendent  of  those  enemies  as  he  could.  By  gtantinf 
them  magistrates  of  their  own,  the- privilege:  o 
making  bye-laws  for  their  own  government,-  that  oi 
building  walls  for  their  own  defence,  and  that  « 
reducing  all  their  inhabitants  under  a  sort  of  mill 
tary  discipline,  he  gave  them  all  the  means  of  'Se^ 
curity  and  independency  of  the  barons  Which  it  wai 
in  his  power  to  bestow.  Without  the  establishment 
of  some  regular  government  of  this  kind,  withoai 
some  authority  to  compel  their  inhabitants  to  acl 
according  to  some  certain  plan  or  system,  no  volun- 
tary league  of  mutual  defence  could  either  hav< 
afforded  them  any  permanent  security,  or  havi 
enabled  them  to  give  the  king  any  considerabl< 
support.  By  granting  them  the  farm  of  their  town 
in  fee,  he  took  away  from  those  whom  he  wished  tc 
have  for  his  friends,  and,  if  one  may  say  so,  for  hu 
allies,  all  ground  of  jealousy  and  suspicion  that  hi 
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Wa9  eww  afibemurds  to  oppress  them,  either  by 
nimg  the  farm  rent  of  their  town,  or  by  granting' 
it  t&  seme  other  ntmer. 

The  prnces  wbo  liTed  upon  the  worst  terms  with 
their  banms^  seem  accordingly  to  have  been  the 
most  liberal  in  grants  of  this  kind  to  their  burghs. 
King  John  of  England,  for  example,  appears  to 
have  been  a  most  munificent  benefactor  to  his 
towns*.  Philip  the  First  of  France  lost  all  autho- 
rity over  his  barons.  Towards  the  end  of  his  reign, 
his  son  Lewis,  known  afterwards  by  the  name  of 
Lewis  the  Fat,  consulted,  according  to  Father 
Daniel,  with  the  bishops  of  the  royal  demesnes,  con- 
cerning the  most  proper  means  of  restraining  the 
violence  of  the  great  lords.  Their  advice  consisted 
ef  two  different  proposals.  One  was  to  erect  a  new 
order-of  jurisdiction,  by  establishing  magistrates  and 
a  town  council,  in  every  considerable  town  of  his 
demesnes.  The  other  was  to  form  a  new  militia, 
by  making  the  inhabitants  of  those  towns,  under  the 
cmnmand  of  their  own  magistrates,  march  out  upon 
proper  occasions  to  the  assistance  of  the  king.  It  is 
from  this  period,  according  to  the  French  antiqua- 
rians, that  we  are  to  date  the  institution  of  the  ma- 
gistrates and  councils  of  cities  in  France.  It  was 
during  the  unprosperous  reigns  of  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Suabia  that  the  greater  part  of  the  free 
towns  of  Germany  received  the  first  grants  of  their 
privileges,  and  that  the  famous  Hanseatic  league 
first  became  formidable  t* 

*  See  Madoz.«-A.       f  See  Peff«l.— X. 

VOL.  Ill,  ^ 
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The  militia  of  the  cities  seems,  in  those  times,  not 
to  have  been  inferior  to  that  of  the  country,  and  as 
they  could  be  more  readily  assembled  upon  any 
sudden  occasion,  they  frequently  had  the  advantage 
in  their  disputes  with  the  neighbouring  lords.  In 
countries,  such  as  Italy  and  Switzerland,  in  which, 
on  account  either  of  their  distance  from  the  principal 
seat  of  government,  of  the  natural  strength  of  th6 
country  itself,  or  of  some  other  reason,  the  sovereign 
came  to  lose  the  whole  of  his  authority,  the  cities 
generally  became  independent  republics,  and  con- 
quered all  the  nobility  in  their  neighbourhood; 
obliging  them  to  pull  down  their  castles  in  the  counf 
try,  and  to  live,  like  other  peaceable  inhabitants,  in 
the  city.  This  is  the  short  history  of  the  republic 
of  Berne,  as  well  as  of  several  other  cities  in  Swit* 
zerland.  If  you  except  Venice,  for  of  that  city  the 
history  is  somewhat  different,  it  is  the  history  of  all 
the  considerable  Italian  republics,  of  which  so  great 
a  number  arose  and  perished,  between  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

In  countries  such  as  France  or  England,  whei 
the  authority  of  the  sovereign,  though  frequent 
very  low,  never  was  destroyed  altogether,  the  cit 
had  no  opportunity  of  becoming  entirely  indep 
dent.     They  became,  however,  so  considerable,  t 
the  sovereign  could  impose  no  tax  upon  them, 
sides  the  stated  farm-rent  of  the  town,  without  i 
own  consent.     They  were,  therefore,  called  upc 
send  deputies  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  if 
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of  the  kingdom,  where  they  might  join  with  the 
clergy  and  the  harons  in  granting,  upon  urgent 
occasions,  some  extraordinary  aid  to  the  king. 
Being  generally,  too,  more  favourable  to  his  pow- 
er, their  deputies  seem,  sometimes,  to  have  been 
employed  by  him  as  a  counter-balance  in  those 
assemblies  to  the  authority  of  the  great  lords. 
Hence  the  origin  of  the  representation  of  burghs 
in  the  states  general  of  all  great  monarchies  in 
Europe. 

Order  and  good  government,  and  along  with  them 
the  liberty  and  security  of  individuals,  were,  in  this 
manner,  established  in  cities,  at  a  time  when  the 
occupiers  of  land  in  the  country  were  exposed  to 
every  sort  of  violence.  But  men  in  this  defenceless 
state  naturally  content  themselves  with  their  neces- 
sary subsistence;  because  to  acquire  more  might 
only  tempt  the  injustice  of  their  oppressors.  On 
the  contrary,  when  they  are  secure  of  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  their  industry,  they  naturally  exert  it  to 
better  their  condition,  and  to  acquire  not  only  the 
necessaries,  but  the  conveniencies  and  elegancies  of 
life.  That  industry,  therefore,  which  aims  at  some- 
thing more  than  necessary  subsistence,  was  esta- 
blished in  cities  long  before  it  was  commonly  prac- 
tised by  the  occupiers  of  land  in  the  country.  If  in 
the  hands  of  a  poor  cultivator,  oppressed  with  the 
servitude  of  villanage,  some  little  stock  should  ac- 
cumulate, he  would  naturally  conceal  it  with  great 
care  from  his  master,  to  whom  it  would  otherwise 
have  belonged,  and  take  the  first  oppottviml^j   <ii 
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running  away  to  a  town.  The  law  was  at  that  time 
BO  indulgent  to  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  and  so 
jiesirous  of  diminishing  the  authority  of  the  lords 
over  those  of  the  country,  that  if  he  could  conceal 
himself  there  from  the  pursuit  of  his  lord  for  a  year, 
he  was  free  for  ever.  Whatever  stock,  therefore, 
accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the  industrious  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  naturally  took  refuge 
in  cities,  as  the  only  sanctuaries  in  which  it  could 
be  secure  to  the  person  that  acquired  it. 

The  inhabitants  of  a  city,  it  is  true,  must  always 
ultimately  derive  their  subsistence,  and  the  whole 
materials  and  means  of  their  industry,  from  the 
country.  But  those  of  a  city,  situated  near  either 
the  sea-coast,  or  the  banks  of  a  navigable  river,  are 
not  necessarily  confined  to  derive  them  from  the 
country  in  their  neighbourhood.  They  have  a  much 
wider  range,  and  may  draw  them  from  ilpie  most 
remote  corners  of  the  world,  either  in  exchange  for 
the  manufactured  produce  of  their  own  industry,  or 
by  performing  the  office  of  carriers  between  distant 
countries,  and  exchanging  the  produce  of  one  for 
that  of  another.  A  city  might  in  this  manner  grow 
up  to  great  wealth  and  splendor,  while  not  only  the 
country  in  its  neighbourhood,  but  all  those  to  which 
it  traded,  were  in  poverty  and  wretchedness.  Each 
of  those  countries,  perhaps,  taken  singly,  could 
afford  it  but  a  small  part,  either  of  its  subsistence, 
or  of  its  employment ;  but  all  of  them  taken  toge- 
ther could  afford  it  both  a  great  subsistence,  and  a 
great  employment.     There  were,  however,  withiQ 


tiie'iiM^d^'cirete  of'  thfel  comneroe  of  those  times, 
$oii]fe''(comtiie6  that  were  bpulent  and  industrious. 
Such  vms  the  Greek  empire  as  long  as  it  subsisted, 
and"  that  of  the  Saracens  during  the  reigns  of  the 
Abassides.  Such  too  was  Egypt  till  it  was  con« 
qoered  by  the  Turks,  some  part  of  the  coast  of  Bar- 
bary,  and  all  those  pro?inees  of  Spain  which  were 
under  the  government  of  the  Moors. 

The  cities  of  Italy  seem  to  hare  been  the  first  in 
Europe  which  were  raised  by  commerce  to  any  con- 
siderable degree  of  opulence.  Italy  lay  in  the  centre 
of  what  was  at  that  time  the  improved  and  civilized 
part  of  the  world.  Hie  crusades,  too,  though,  by 
the  great  waste  of  stock  and  destruction  of  inha- 
bitants which  they  occasioned,  they  must  necessarily 
halve  retarded  the  progress  of  the  greater  part  of 
Europe, 'Were  extremely  favourable  to  that  oif  some 
Italian  "Cltiee.  The  great  armies  which  marched 
from  all  parts  to  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Liand, 
gave  extraordinary  encouragement  to  the  shipping 
of  Venice^  Genoa,  and  Pisa,  sometimes  in  transport- 
ing them'  thither,  and  always  in  supplying  them  with 
provisions.  They  were  the  commissaries,  if  one  may 
say  90,  of  those  armies ;  and  the  most  destructive 
frenzy  that  ever  befel  the  European  nations,  was  a 
sourde  of  opulence  to  those  republics. 

The  mhabitants  of  trading  cities,  by  importing 
the  improved  manufactures  and  expensive  luxuries 
of  richer  countries,  afforded  some  food  to  the  vanity 
of  the  great  proprietors,  who  eagerly  purchased  them 
vith  great  quantities  of  the  rude  produce  of  t\v^\t 
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««ril;nlBHds.ot  [Ehe  •t»miiieree«;<ofira(  ^BOiilr  pttvfecfff 
£iut)p6din  thbsa  tiinsswaocordiiigly,  coQaisteA  cbi«fl)l 
iii<itlid<eK{thaid»^io£  (their  own -rude,  for  thi9  manufeci'^ 
tvffeidXinodme  of  more  civiUztedmLtionfe^u  TbusitiM 
wool  of  England  used  to  be  exchanged  for  itheiwincQ 
of;Fitanee,  and  the  fine  cloths  of  Flanders,  in  Khe 
sameMnaniier  as  the  corn  in  Poland  is  at  this  dxf 
exchanged  for  the  wines  aad  brandies  of- Fcanoei 
^Dd  far  the  silks  and  velvets  of  France  and  Itakf^ 

,hA  'jtaBte  for  the  finer  and  noore  improved  ^maoiftv 
fa^tures^.  was  in  this  manner  introduced  by  foreiga 
Qpmmerce  into  countries  where  no  such  worksiwete 
Qarriedioa.  But  when  this  taste  became  so*  funeral 
a3i  to  occasion  a  considerable  demand,  the  merchanls) 
io  torder  to  save  the  expense  of  carriage,  natnraHy 
endeavoured  to  establish  some  manufactures,  of*  tfaA 
same.: kind  in  their  own  country.  Hence  theorigiii 
of  the  first  manufactures  for  distant  sale  that' seeiH 
tOiJbfl^e  been  established  in  the  western  provioccB*of 
Skirope^  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.   -  '"■■  > 

.  No  large  eoimtry,  it  must  be  observed,  everdid'Ot 
could  subsist  without  some  sort  of  manufactwes 
being,  carried  on  in  it;  and  when  it  is  said  of  «iiy 
3uoh  country  that  it  has  no  manufactures^  it  must 
ways  be  understood  of  the  finer  and  more  ha^ 
proved,  or  of  such  as  are  fit  for  distant  sale.  "Ift 
every  Large  country,  both  the  clothing  and  householil 
fujrnituie  of  the  far  greater  part  of  the  peo][rfe,'aM 
the* produce  of  their  own  industry.  This>keveft 
naore  universally  the  case  in  those  poor  countnes 
which  are  commonly  said  to  have  no  pianufaclvrfflii 
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thatt:  ia  tiK>se  rich'  ones  that  nre  said  to  abound  im 
lhtoi«  In^he  latteiv  you  will  generally  find,  both 
in  the*  clothes  and  household  furniture  of  the  lowest 
nuili:  of  people^  a  much  gp'eater  proportion  of  foreign 
productions  than  in  the  former. 

Those  manufactures  which  are  fit  for  distant 
sale,  seem  to  have  been  introduced  into  different 
countries  in  two  different  ways» 

Somelimes  they  have  been  introduced,  In  the 
uMnner  above  mentioned^  by  the  violent  operation, 
if  one  may  say  so,  of  the  stocks  of  particular  mer** 
chants  and  undertakers,  who  established  them  in 
imitatiDa  of  some  foreign  manuiactures  of  the  same 
landj : .  Such  manufactures,  therefore,  are  the  off^ 
9pdikg  of  fordg^n  commerce,  and  such  seem  to  have 
bden  the  ancient  oianu£sctures  of  silks,  velvets,  and 
brocades^  which  flourished  in  Lucca  during  the 
thirteenth  century.  They  were  banished  from 
thence  by  the  tyranny  of  one  of  Machiavel's  heroes, 
Castruccio  Castracani.  In  1310  nine  hundred 
families  were  driven  out  of  Lucca,  of  whom  thirty- 
one  retired  to  Venice,  and  offered  to  introduce 
there  the  silk  manufacture  *.  Their  offer  was  ac- 
cepted, many  privileges  were  conferred  upon  them, 
and  they  began  the  manufacture  with  three  hun- 
dred workmen*  Such  too  seem  to  have  been  the 
manufactures  of  fine  cloths  that  anciently  flourished 
ia  Flanders,  and  which  were  introduced  into  Eng- 
land in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ; 

*  See  Sandi  Istoria  pjvile  de  Vinezia,  Fart  2.,  vol.  i.  pages 
jU7stid  8»e^A, 
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Ahd  snch  iMe  tfasi^seiitflBilkimanu&ctufBB  ^iLpbui 
Ml'iSpiltaliidk^i'  >'Mi]iufaetu»siiath)du^  ih-'ihift 
mannen  ^ave  >  genesalty  emplcTodi  >  upon  ^ibrei^ii!  iubkj 
terials^  1  'being  iiUitatioiiB  df  foreign  maouikcturakf 
Wtien>:tke  Venetian  •  manafkoture  wais  lirst.ettM 
bli^ifid, -the  materials  were  all  brought  from  Sicilyt 
andi  4h»  Levants  •  The:  more  ancient  manufacture  «£ 
liuocawas  likewise  carried  on  with  fbwigii'matcK^ 
rial&- -The  cultivation  of  mulberry  'trees,  and  the- 
breeding  of  silk-^wormS)  seem  not  to  hare /been -eomf 
monia  the  northern  parts  of  Italy  before  >  tiie  isIb*; 
taenili  century.  •  Thos^  <  arts  were  not  iintrodttced' 
inta£\Rinoe<till  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  '-•lAie'mBlr* 
nufaotudM  of  Flanders  were  carried  on  chiefly  wkir 
Spahisfoiatid  English  wool.  Spanish  wool  waB  :tli»' 
material,  not  of  the  first  woollen  manaf(E|ctindHfl#^ 
Bnglimd^  but  of  the  first  that  was  fit  fbr  ^etattli 
saieJ  <  More  than  one  half  the  materiate  of  tUo' 
Ly^na  raann&oture  is  at  this  day  fcnreigti  nlbf* 
when  it  .was  first  established,  the  whole  or  very  mankf^ 
the> whole  was  so*  No  part  of  the  materials  of*  (th^ 
SpiAalfields  manufacture  is  ever  likely  to  be.itht 
produce  of  England.  The  seat  of  such  manufao4 
tures^  as  they  are  generally  introduced  by  thd  scherai 
andprojectof  a  few  individuals,  is  sometimes  .esto 
hlished  in  a  maritime  city,  and  sometimes' in  a 
inland.'  town^  according  as  their  interest,  judgmoD 
ori capidoe  happen  to  determine.  ._n. 

I  At  o4her  times  manufactures  for  distant  u 
gffDW><<up  naturally,  and  as  it  were  of  their  •<o' 
acoatd^f^yiithe  gradual  refinement  of  thofioliov 
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hold  and  coarser  manufactures  which  must  at  all 
times  be  carried  on  even  in  the  poorest  and  rudest 
countries.  Such  manufactures  are  generally  em*> 
ployed  upon  the  materials  which  the  country  pro- 
duces, and  they  seem  frequently  to  have  been  first 
refined  and  improved  in  such  inland  countries  as 
were,  not  indeed  at  a  very  great,  but  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  sea-coast,  and  sometimes 
even  from  all  water  carriage.  An  inland  country, 
naturally  fertile  and  easily  cultivated,  produces  a 
great  surplus  of  provisions  beyond  what  is  necessary 
for  maintaining  the  cultivators,  and  on  accoimt  of 
the  expense  of  land  carriage,  and  inconveniency  of 
river  navigation,  it  may  frequently  be  difficult  to 
send  this  surplus  abroad.  Abundance,  therefore, 
renders  provisions  cheap,  and  encourages  a  gpreat 
number  of  workmen  to  settle  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  find  that  their  industry  can  there  procure  them 
more  of  the  necessaries  and  conveniencies  of  life 
than  in  other  places.  They  work  up  the  materials 
of  manufacture  which  the  land  produces,  and  en* 
change  their  finished  work,  or  what  is  the  same 
thing  the  price  of  it,  for  more  materials  and  provi- 
sions. They  give  a  new  value  to  the  surplus  part  of 
the  rude  produce,  by  ^ving  the  expense  of  carrying 
it  to  the  water  side,  or  to  some  distant  market ;  and 
they  furnish  the  cultivators  with  something  in  ex- 
change for  it  that  is  either  useful  or  agreeable  to 
them,  upon  easier  terms  than  they  could  have 
obtained  it  before.  The  cultivators  get  a  better 
price  for  their  surplus  produce,  and  can  purchase 
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cheaper  other  conveniencies  which  they  have  occasion 
for.  They  are  thus  both  encouraged  and  enabled 
to  increase  this  surplus  produce  by  a  further  im- 
provement and  better  cultivation  of  the  land ;  and 
as  the  fertility  of  the  land  had  given  birth  to  the 
manufacture,  so  the  progress  of  the  manufacture 
re-acts  upon  the  land,  and  increases  still  further  its 
fertility.  The  manufacturers  first  supply  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  afterwards,  as  their  work  improves 
and  refines,  more  distant  markets.  For  though 
neither  the  rude  produce,  nor  even  the  coarse 
manufacture,  could,  without  the  greatest  difficulty, 
support  the  expense  of  a  considerable  land  carriage, 
the  refined  and  improved  manufacture  easily  may. 
In  a  small  bulk  it  frequently  contains  the  price  of  a 
great  quantity  of  rude  produce.  A  piece  of  fine 
cloth,  for  example,  which  weighs  only  eighty  pounds, 
contains  in  it  the  price,  not  only  of  eighty  pounds 
weight  of  wool,  but  sometimes  of  several  thousand 
weight  of  corn,  the  maintenance  of  the  different 
working  people,  and  of  their  immediate  employers. 
The  corn  which  could  with  difficulty  have  been 
carried  abroad  in  its  own  shape,  is  in  this  manner 
virtually  exported  in  that  of  the  complete  manu- 
facture, and  may  easily  be  sent  to  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  world.  In  this  manner  have  grown 
up  naturally,  and  as  it  were  of  their  own  accord, 
the  manufactures  of  Leeds,  Halifax,  Sheffield,  Bir- 
mingham, and  Wolverhampton.  Such  manufac- 
tures are  the  offspring  of  agriculture.  In  the  mo- 
dern history  of  Europe,  their  extension  and  im- 
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provement  have  generally  been  posterior  to  those 
which  were  the  offspring  of  foreign  commerce. 
England  was  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  fine 
cloths  made  of  Spanish  wooI>  more  than  a  century 
before  any  of  those  which  now  flourish  in  the  places 
above  mentioned  were  fit  for  foreign  sale.  The 
extension  and  improvement  of  these  last  could  not 
take  place  but  in  consequence  of  the  extension  and 
improvement  of  agriculture,  the  last  and  greatest 
effect  of  foreign  commerce,  and  of  the  manufactures 
immediately  introduced  by  it,  and  which  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  explain. 


*fjt:    "♦♦><  rfoTif/        tt'i'f  '*'  iif.it     f       '■   .     ■...  •■•\     »i.».j.' 

t»T  >  -t.P  .1^  .-,  -    ' CHAPTER'  rV.-  " 

Xat'iacroase  and  riches  *  of  eommerciai  luid  mflnu 
&ctttlring^towI»^  contributed  to  th&  iiiiptfov«iiMiii 
tad  ouUiTfttiont  of  the  countries  to -which  tlwy  iMf 
kof^y  in  three <}ifferent  ways.  .-..,.,, ^.' 

'  First,  by  affording  a  gtieat  and  ready  market  lor  thi 
mde  produce  of  the  country,  they  gave  eneotirsgie 
Vf^at  to'.  its  cultivation  and  further  improvemeat 
This  ^Jiefit  was  not  even  confined  to  the  countrifei 
Hiiwhieh  they  Were  situated,  but  extended  miN^  01 
lass^  ta  .all  those  with  which  they  had  any  dealings 
To  all  of  them  they  afforded  a  market  for  some  par 
either  of  their  rude  or  manufactured  produce,  aM 
consequently  gave  some  encouragement  to  the  in 
dttstry  and  improvement  of  all.  Their  own  coutf 
try,  however,  on  account  of  its  neighbourhood,  Be 
c^ssarily  derived  the  greatest  benefit  from  thti 
market.  Its  rude  produce  being  charged  with  lesi 
carriage,  the  traders  could  pay  the  growers  a  bettei 
price  for  it,  and  yet  afford  it  as  cheap  to  the  coH' 
sumers  as  that  of  more  distant  countries. 

I  Secondly,  the  wealth  acquired  by  the  inhabitanti 
of  cities  was  frequently  employed  in  purchaaof 
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such  lands  as  were  to  be  sold,  of  which  a  great  part 
would  frequently  be  uncultivated.     Merchants  are 
commonly  ambitious  of  becoming  country  gentle- 
men, and  when  they  do,  they  are  generally  the  best 
of  all  improvers,  /  )A}tniercbatt'  is  accustomed  to 
employ  his  money  chiefly  in  profitable   projects; 
whereas  ^wiere  countt^  gientlennai^im'  aecnttoiti 
to  employ  it  chieflyin  expense.    The  one  often  sees 
his  money  go  from  him  and  return  to  him  again 
with,  a  profit)  thootiier,  when*  once  he  parts  with  41, 
rai^cselikpiK  expects  td  see  any  more- of  it;.-' Thofitf 
diffeiwlt  ^faahks  natuimUy  affect  their  temper  awl 
disposition  in  every  sort  of  business.     A  merchant 
isiconiflrMHily  a  bold ;  a  eountry  gentleman,  a  tirfiid 
laidertaker.  The  one  is  not  afraid  to  lay  out  at  onee 
a? large  eapital  upon  the  improvement  of  his  himly 
n^ieu'  Im  has  a  probable  prospect  of  raising  the  vMik 
of  ifrtm  proportion  to  the  expense.    The  other,  If  hc^ 
has  > any"  capital,  which  is  not  always  the  ease,  sel^ 
dom  ventures  to  employ  it  in  this  manner.     If  hi 
hnproves  at  all,  it  is  commonly  not  with  a  capital, 
but  with  what  he  can  save  out  of  his  annual  revenue. 
Whoever  has  had  the  fortune  to  live  in  a  mercantile 
town  situated  in  an  unimproved  country,  must  have 
^quently  observed  how  much  more  spirited  the 
operations  of   merchants  were  in  this  way,  than 
those  of  mere    country  gentlemen.     The  habits, 
besides,  of  order,  economy,  and  attention,  to  which- 
mercantile  business   naturally  forms  a  merchant, 
render' him  much  fitter  to  execute,  with  profit  and 
succets,  any  project  of  improvement. 
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Thirdly,  and  lastly,  commerce  and  manufactures 
gradually  introduced  order  and  good  government, 
and  with  them,  the  liberty  and  security  of  indi- 
viduals, among  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who 
had  before  lived  almost  in  a  continual  state  of  war 
with  their  neighbours,  and  of  servile  dependency 
upon  their  superiors.  This,  though  it  has  been  the 
least  observed,  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  all 
their  effects.  Mr.  Hume  is  the  only  writer  who,  so 
far  as  I  know,  has  hitherto  taken  notice  of  it. 

In  a  country  which  has  neither  foreign  commerce, 
nor  any  of  the  finer  manufactures,  a  great  pro- 
prietor, having  nothing  for  which  he  can  exchange 
the  greater  part  of  the  produce  of  his  lands  which 
is  over  and  above  the  maintenance  of  the  cultivators, 
consumes  the  whole  in  rustic  hospitality  at  home. 
If  this  surplus  produce  is  sufficient  to  maintain  a 
hundred  or  a  thousand  men,  he  can  make  use  of  it 
in  no  other  way  than  by  maintaining  a  hundred  or 
a  thousand  men.  He  is  at  all  times,  therefore, 
surrounded  with  a  multitude  of  retainers  and  de- 
pendants, who,  having  no  equivalent  to  give  in  re- 
turn for  their  maintenance,  but  being  fed  entirely 
by  his  bounty,  must  obey  him,  for  the  same  reason 
that  soldiers  must  obey  the  prince  who  pays  them. 
Before  the  extension  of  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures in  Europe,  the  hospitality  of  the  rich  and  the 
great,  from  the  sovereign  down  to  the  smallest 
baron,  exceeded  every  thing  which  in  the  present 
times  we  can  easily  form  a  notion  of.  Westminster 
Hall  was  the  dining-room  of  William  Rufu^aad 
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might  frequently,  perhaps,  not  be  too  large  for  his 
company.  It  was  reckoned  a  piece  of  magnificence 
in  Thomas  Becket,  that  he  strewed  the  floor  of  his 
hall  with  clean  hay  or  rushes  in  the  season,  in  order 
that  the  knights  and  squires,  who  could  not  get 
seats,  might  not  spoil  their  fine  clothes  when  they 
sat  down  on  the  floor  to  eat  their  dinner.  The 
great  Earl  of  Warwick  is  said  to  have  entertained 
every  day  at  his  different  manors,  thirty  thousand 
people ;  and  though  the  number  here  may  have 
been  exaggerated,  it  must,  however,  have  been 
very  great  to  admit  of  such  exaggeration.  A  hos- 
pitality nearly  of  the  same  kind  was  exercised  not 
many  years  ago  in  many  different  parts  of  the 
highlands  of  Scotland.  It  seems  to  be  common  in 
all  nations  to  whom  commerce  and  manufactures 
are  little  known,  I  have  seen,  says  Doctor  Pocock, 
an  Arabian  chief  dine  in  the  streets  of  a  town  where 
he  had  come  to  sell  his  cattle,  and  invite  all  pas- 
sengers, even  common  beggars,  to  sit  down  with 
him  and  partake  of  his  banquet. 

The  occupiers  of  land  were  in  every  respect  as 
dependent  upon  the  great  proprietor  as  his  retainers. 
Even  such  of  them  as  were  not  in  a  state  of  villan- 
age,  were  tenants  at  will,  who  paid  a  rent  in  no 
respect  equivalent  to  the  subsistence  which  the 
land  afforded  them.  A  crown,  half  a  crown,  a 
sheep,  a  lamb,  was  some  years  ago  in  the  highlands 
of  Scotland  a  common  rent  for  lands  which  main- 
tained a  family.  In  some  places  it  is  so  at  this 
day ;  nor  will  money  at  present  purchase  a  greater 

^1 
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quantity  of  commodities  there  than  in  other  places. 
In  a  country  where  the  surplus  produce  of  a  large 
estate  must  be  consumed  upon  the  estate  itself,  it 
will  frequently  be  more  convenient  for  the  proprie- 
tor, that  part  of  it  be  consumed  at  a  distance  from 
his  own  house,  provided  they  who  consume  it  are  as 
dependent  upon  him  as  either  his  retainers  or  his 
menial  servants.  He  is  thereby  saved  from  the 
embarrassment  of  either  too  large  a  company  or  too 
large  a  family.  A  tenant  at  will,  who  possesses 
land  sufficient  to  maintain  his  family  for  little  more 
than  a  quit-rent,  is  as  dependent  upon  the  pro^ 
prietor  as  any  servant  or  retainer  whatever,  and 
must  obey  him  with  as  little  reserve.  Such  a  pro- 
prietor, as  he  feeds  his  servants  and  retainers  at  his 
own  house,  so  he  feeds  his  tenants  at  their  houses. 
The  subsistence  of  both  is  derived  from  his  bounty, 
and  its  continuance  depends  upon  his  good  plea- 
sure. 

Upon  the  authority  which  the  great  proprietors 
necessarily  had  in  such  a  state  of  things  over  their 
tenants  and  retainers,  was  founded  the  power  of 
the  ancient  barons.  They  necessarily  became  the 
judges  in  peace,  and  the  leaders  in  war,  of  all  who 
dwelt  upon  their  estates.  They  could  maintain 
order  and  execute  the  law  within  their  respective 
demesnes,  because  each  of  them  could  there  turn 
the  whole  force  of  all  the  inhabitants  against  the 
injustice  of  any  one.  No  other  person  had  suffi- 
cient authority  to  do  this.  The  king  in  particular 
had  not.    In  those  ancient  times  he  was  little  more 
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tiian  the' 'greatest (prapi{etoriib>iiin*idoiDinloti8^ I «to 
whoni>  for  tlad •>  wjke  of  •  oooiknoK  •  <  defence ■  agaiidt 
their  common  «lnemiqs^  tlwother  ^rctit  iwoprieton 
paid  certain  respeots.  >  To  •  iuure  -enfovccd  payment 
of  a  small  debt  within  the- lands  of  :a  gref^t  propidt^ 
tor,  where  all  the  inhahitanis  were  armed  and 
accustomed  to  stand  bj  one  another,  would  hnvt 
cost  the  king,  had  he  attempted  it  by  his  own  au»- 
thority,  almost  the  same  effort  as  to  extinguish  a 
civil  war.  He  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  abandon  tk^ 
administration  of  justice  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  country,  to  those  who  were  capable  of  adminif 
stering  it ;  and  for  the  same  reason  to  -leave  Ifaf 
command  of  the  country  militia  to  those'  whom  that 
militia  would  obey.  .l,\,r■^ 

It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  those4eFritonal 
jurisdictions  took  their  origin  from  the  feudal  k#. 
Not  only  the  highest  jurisdictions  both  ■■  civil  and 
criminal,  but  the  power  of  levying  tropps,  of  coin* 
ing  money,  and  even  that  of  making  bye-laws) for 
the  government  of  their  own  people,  were  all  rights 
possessed  allodially  by  the  great  proprietors  of  land 
several  centuries  before  even  the  name  of  the  feudal 
law  was  known  in  Europe.  The  authority  and  jurist> 
diction  of  the  Saxon  lords  in  England,  appearto 
have  been  as  great  before  the  conquest  as  that  of 
any  of  the  Norman  lords  after  it.  But  the  feudal 
law  is  not  supposed  to  have  become  the  comoMii 
law  of  England  till  after  the  conquest.  That  t)ie 
most  extensive  authority  and  jurisdictions  werepos*' 
sessed  by  the  great  lords  in  France 'allodiallyv  Iboj^ 
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l)riBfiDre•rt)he!<>fevDda^  laif  was '  ontrpduced  into  tha 
ico«hitpy!,  isl  a  matter  of 'fact  that  admits  of  no  doubt 
IThttt  imtlicarit]r  and' thbfie  jurisdictions  all  nece» 
'sanlyLiflo^Yed' from' the  *st«te  of  property  and  manner 
just'inow  deseribed.  Without  remounting  to  th< 
yennote  antiquities  of  either  the  French  or  Englisl 
monarchies,  we  may  find  in  much  later  times  man] 
proofs  that  such  effects  must  always  flow  fron 
such  eauses.  It  is  not  thirty  years  ago  sinc< 
Mr/ Cameron  of  Lochiel,  a  gentleman  of  Lochabai 
in. -Gotland,  without  any  legal  warrant  whatever 
nbt>  being  what  was  then  called  a  lord  of  regality 
fior  erven  a  tenant  in  chief,  but  a  vassal  of  the  duke 
of 'Ar^Ie,  and  without  being  so  much  as  a  justice 
of*>  peace,  used,  notwithstanding,  to  exercise  the 
highest  criminal  jurisdiction  over  his  own  people 
JHe  is  said  to  have  done  so  with  great  equity,  thougl 
without  any  of  the  formalities  of  justice ;  and  it  ii 
AOt  improbable  that  the  state  of  that  part  of  the 
country  at  that  time  made  it  necessary  for  him  tc 
assume  this  authority  in  order  to  maintain  the 
public  peace.  That  gentleman,  whose  rent  nevei 
exceeded  five  hundred  pounds  a  year,  carried,  ir 
1745,  eight  hundred  of  his  own  people  into  th( 
l^bellion  with  him. 

The  introduction  of  the  feudal  law,  so  far  from 
extending,  may  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  mode- 
rate the  authority  of  the  great  allodial  lords.  I 
established  a  regular  subordination,  accompaniec 
with  a  long  train  of  services  and  duties,  from  the 
king  down^  to  the  smallest  proprietor.     During  ib< 
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midonljiioflilieifproprieiGV,  tbd  iteikft^ilo^cfeherdMili 
thiBoteBftgementiof thib  landSi/felliintOilhe iniiid»af 
his  imm^ateiBuperimxi,  aad^  canseqvBntly^  ihosel'df 
aUigrcat  iproprieftpra  into  tke  hands  •  of- th«/kiti(^«  who 
was  ohaxged  witkthemainlifenance'aiid'fediioationof 
the  pu{fil»'  and  wh6,  itom < his .  authority  as •  guavdiaiib 
was.Bupposed  to  hilve  a  right  of  dispoftingof  him  ui 
marriage^  provided  it  was  in  a  manner  not  imsuitf 
able  to .  bis  rank.  But  though  this  institutioo  no- 
cesaarUy  tended  to  strengthen  the  authority  ofihb 
king^  and  to  weaken  that  of  the  great  proprietors,! it 
could  jiot  do  either  sufficiently  for  establishing' order 
aadigodd  government  among  the  inhabitants  of  4he 
country;  because  it  could  not  alter  sufficiently /that 
state  of.  property  and  manners  from  which  the  diis* 
ofd^rs  arose.  The  authority  of  government,  still 
continued  to  be,  as  before,  too  weak  in  the  heid 
and  too  strong  in  the  inferior  members,  and :  the 
ezoessive  strength  of  the  inferior  members  was  Uw 
cause  of  the  weakness  of  the  head.  After  the  insti* 
tution  of  feudal  subordination,  the  king  was  as 
incapable  of  restraining  the  violence  of  the  great 
lords  as  before.  They  still  continued  to  make  war 
according  to  their  own  discretion,  almost  continually 
upon  one  another,  and  very  frequently  upon  the 
king ;  and  the  open  country  still  continued  to  be  a 
soene  of  violence,  rapine,  and  disorder.  .  i 

But  what,  all  the  violence  of  the  feudal  inati-' 
tutions  could  never  have  effected,  the  silent  and 
insensible  operation  of  foreign  commerce  and  tttatr 
nufactuiies<  gradually  brought  about.     These  gr&( 
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Juaily "MWisliW'thfe'  'grek't'  '^Wprfelbk  '^^th  some- 
iaini'  foir  i;(rhibh' they  cbtild  exchange  thfe '  whole  sur- 
plus produce  of  their  land's,  atid  "^hich  they  could 
consume  theraselve^  without  sharing  it  either  with 
ienahts  or  retaineisi.  All  for  6ui«elves,  and  nothing 
foir  other  people,  seems,  in  every  age  of  the  world, 
t6  haVie  been  the  vile  maxim  of  the  masters  of  man- 
kind'. '  As  soon,  therefore,  as  they  could  find  a 
niethod  of  consuming  the  whole  value  of  their  rents 
tTiemselves,  they  had  no  disposition  to  share  them 
witbahy  other  persons.  For  a  pair  of  diamond 
buclcle^,  perhaps,  or  for  something  as  frivolous  and 
useless,  they  exchanged  the  maintenance,  or  what 
is  the  same  thing,  the  price  of  the  maintenance  of 
a'ifhouiiand  men  for  a  year,  and  with  it  the  whole 
weight  and  authority  which  it  could  give  them.  The 
buctlesi  /however,  were  to  be  all  their  own,  and  no 
otnef  human  creature  was  to  have  any  share  oiP 
them :  •  whereas  in  the  more  ancient  method  of 
Expense  they  must  have  shared  with  at  least  a 
thousand  people.  With  the  judges  that  were  to 
determine  the  preference,  this  difference  was  per- 
fectly decisive  ;  and  thus,  for  the  gratification  of  the 
most  childish,  the  meanest  and  the  most  sordid  of 
all  vanities,  they  gradually  bartered  their  whole 
power  and  authority. 

In  a  country  where  (here  is  no  foreign  com- 
merce, nor  any  of  the  finer  manufactures,  a  man  of 
ten  thousand  a  year  cannot  well  employ  his  reve- 
nue  'in  any  other  way  than  in  maintaining,  per- 
haps/a  thousand  families,  who  are  all  of  them 
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necessarily  at  liis  command.  In  the  present  state  of 
Europe,  a  man  of  ten  thousand  a  year  can  spend 
his  whole  revenue,  and  he  generally  does  so,  with- 
out directly  maintaining  twenty  people,  or  heing 
able  to  command  more  than  ten  footmen  not  worth 
the  commanding.  Indirectly,  perhaps,  he  main- 
tains as  great  or  even  a  greater  numher  of  people 
than  he  could  have  done  hy  the  ancient  method  of 
expense.  For  though  the  quantity  of  precious  pro- 
ductions for  which  he  exchanges  his  whole  revenue 
be  very  small,  the  number  of  workmen  employed  in 
collecting  and  preparing  it,  must  necessarily  have 
been  very  great.  Its  great  price  generally  arises 
from  the  wages  of  their  labour,  and  the  profits  of 
all  their  immediate  employers.  By  paying  that 
price  he  indirectly  pays  all  those  wages  and  profits, 
and  thus  indirectly  contributes  to  the  maintenance 
of  all  the  workmen  and  their  employers.  He  gene- 
rally contributes,  however,  but  a  very  small  propor- 
tion to  that  of  each ;  to  very  few  perhaps  a  tenth, 
to  many  not  a  hundredth,  and  to  some  not  a 
thousandth,  nor  even  a  ten  thousandth  part  of  their 
whole  annual  maintenance.  Though  he  contributes, 
therefore,  to  the  maintenance  of  them  all,  they  are 
all  more  or  less  independent  of  him,  because  gene- 
rally they  can  all  be  maintained  without  him. 

When  the  great  proprietors  of  land  spend  their 
rents  in  maintaining  their  tenants  and  retainers, 
each  of  them  maintains  entirely  all  his  own  tenants 
and  all  his  own  retainers.  But  when  they  spend 
them  in  maintaining  tradesmen  and  artificers,  they 
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may,  all  of  them  taken  together,  perhaps,  maintain 
as  great,  or,  on  account  of  the  waste  which  attends 
rustic  hospitality,  a  greater  number  of  people  than 
before.  Each  of  them,  however,  taken  singly,  con- 
tributes often  but  a  very  small  share  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  any  individual  of  this  greater  number. 
*Each  tradesman  or  artificer  derives  his  subsistence 
from  the  employment,  not  of  one,  but  of  a  hundred 
or  a  thousand  different  customers.  Though  in  some 
measure  obliged  to  them  all  therefore,  he  is  not 
absolutely  dependent  upon  any  one  of  them. 

The  personal  expense  of  the  great^  proprietors  hav* 
ing  in  this  manner  gradually  increased,  it  was  im- 
possible that  the  number  of  their  retainers  should 
not  as  gradually  diminish,  till  they  were  at  last  dis- 
missed altogether.    The  same  cause  gradually  led 
them  to  dismiss  the  unnecessary  part  of  their  tenants. 
Farms  were  enlarged,  and  the  occupiers  of  land, 
notwithstanding  the   complaints  of   depopulation 
reduced  to  the  number  necessary  for  cultivating  if 
according  to  the  imperfect  state  of  cultivation  an 
improvement  in  those  times.     By  the  removal 
the  unnecessary  mouths,  and  by  exacting  from  t' 
farmer  the  full  value  of  the  farm,  a  greater  surpl 
or  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  price  of  a  grea 
surplus,  was  obtained  for  the  proprietor,  which 
merchants  and  manufacturers  soon  furnished  ^ 
with  a  method  of  spending  upon  his  own  perso 
the  same  manner  as  he  had  done  the  rest, 
same  cause  continuing  to  operate,  he  was  desf 
to  raise  his  rents  above  what  his  lands,  in  the  a 
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state  of  their  improvement,  could  afford.  His 
tenants  could  agree  to  this  upon  one  condition  only, 
that  they  should  he  secured  in  their  possession  for 
such  a  term  of  years  as  mig^ht  giye  them  time  to 
recover  with  profit  whatever  they  should  lay  out  in 
the  further  improvement  of  the  land.  The  expensive 
vanity  of  the  landlord  made  him  willing  to  accept 
of  this  condition;  and  hence  the  origin  of  long* 
leases. 

Even  a  tenant  at  will,  who  pays  the  full  value  of 
the  land,  is  not  altogether  dependent  upon  the  land- 
lord. The  pecuniary  advantages  which  they  receive 
from  one  another,  are  mutual  and  equal,  and  such  a 
tenant  will  expose  neither  his  life  nor  his  fortune  in 
the  service  of  the  proprietor.  But  if  he  has  a  lease 
for  a  long  term  of  years,  he  is  altogether  inde* 
pendent ;  and  his  landlord  must  not  expect  from 
him  even  the  most  trifling  service  beyond  what  iff 
either  expressly  stipulated  in  the  lease,  or  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  common  and  known  law  of  the 
country. 

The  tenants  having  in  this  manner  become  inde^ 
pendent,  and  the  retainers  being  dismissed,  the  great 
proprietors  were  no  longer  capable  of  interrupting 
the  regular  execution  of  justice,  or  of  disturbing  the 
peace  of  the  country.  Having  sold  their  birth- 
right, not  like  Esau  for  a  mess  of  pottage  in  time 
of  hunger  and  necessity,  but  in  the  wantonness  of 
plenty,  for  trinkets  and  baubles,  fitter  to  be  the 
playthings  of  children  than  the  serious  pursuits  of 
nien,  they  became  ^s  insi^nifiQant  as  any  sub&UntiAl 
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qUyy  Bobodf  havio^  sufficientipovKr  fi»f€AitiiftyM 
operations  in  the  one,  any  moi«  thMt^w'tib^kHhm^'' 
'^.Jt  does  not,  perhaps,  reiale  to  the  proswfcl  oabjfect, 
Vut  I  ecHuiot  help  remarkiag'  ity.that^^veifyfolfi  ilUlH 
1^^,  8U€h  as  have  .possessed  -some  oontidbi&MvieQJ 
t»te  from  father  to  son  for  many  suoecfisiMiigtoM^ 
rations,  are  very  i^re  in  commercial  otohivieis.  ^i^W 
countries  which  have  little  commerces'Oi|<tl|e  Ji0)Miy 
trary,  such  as  Wales,  or  the  highlands:  ^of  ^ScbtllskMi; 
t^ey  are  very  common.     The^  AiMaw  thlMoiiiU 
^ejpn  to  be  all  full  of  genealogies,  ttidt4hi*i|§>i{hfl| 
hiistpry  written  by  a  Tartar  Khanj^whTch  lMt4  Mett^ 
translated   into  several  European  i}aftguilg^^«tbtl^ 
which  contains  scarce  any  thing  else;-  a  ^pi\MHiP4hiV 
ancient   families   are  very   common  amon^  4M^ 
nations.     In  countries  where  a  rich  mto  ctiitk  Hp^d 
his  revenue  in  no  other  way  than  by  maintainhig  tiL^ 
many  people  as  it  can  maintain,  he  is  nc4  apCt^ 
run  out,  and  his  benevolence  it  seems  is  seldom '  so 
violent  as  to  attempt  to  maintain  more  than  he'^n 
afford.     But  where  he  can  spend  the  greatest  wVfr- 
nue  upon  his  own  person,  he  frequently  has  'Wtf 
bounds  to  his  expense,  because  he  frequently 'MS 
no  bounds  to  his  vanity,  or  to  his  affectiott  fof  his 
own  person.     In  commercial   countries,  therejfert, 
riches,  in  spite  of  the  most  violent  regulations  of 
law  to  prevent  their  dissipation,  very  seldom  rem^' 
long  in  the  same  family.     Among  simple  nattbns; 
pu.  tU«  contrary,  they  frequently  do  witteui  dny' 
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Kgulalioiuiiaf  lm»:  (or  inoayiiow  of  fth^pheitte; 
such  as  the  Tmrtan  mmd  Aiabo^  th*  eonmttni^le 
nature  of  their  pmperly  neoesiarily  renders  all  sueli 
TegulaikiBt  impoeable. 

A  revdutioo  af  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
public  happincsa^  was  in  this  manner  brought  afbmrt 
by  two  diflEereot  orders  of  people,  who  had  not  the 
least  intention  to  serve  the  public.  To  gratify  the 
most  childish  Tanity  was  the  sole  motive  of  the 
great  proprietors.  The  merchants  and  artificers, 
much  less  ridiculous,  acted  merely  from  a  view  to 
their  own  interest^  and  in  pursuit  of  their  own  ])edbr 
principle  of  turning  a  penny  wherever  a  penny  #as 
to  be  got  Neither  of  them  had  either  knowledge 
or  foresight  of  that  great  revolution  which  the  foHy 
of  the  one,  and  the  industry  of  the  other,  was  gra- 
dually bringing  about 

It  is  thus  that  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe 
the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  cities,  instead  of 
being  the  effect,  have  been  the  cause  and  occasion 
of  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  the  country. 

This  order,  however,  being  contrary  to  the  natnral 
course  of  things,  is  necessarily  both  slow  and  uncer- 
tain. Compare  the  slow  progress  of  those  European 
countries  of  which  the  wealth  depends  very  much 
upon  their  commerce  and  manufactures,  with  the 
rapid  advances  of  our  North  American  colonies,  of 
which  the  wealth  is  founded  altogether  in  agricul- 
ture. Through  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  the 
number  of  inhabitants  is  not  supposed  to  double 
in  less  than  five  buadred  years.    In  several  of  o\xt 
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North  American  colonies,  it  is  found  to  double  in 
twenty  or  five-and- twenty  years.     In  Europe,  the 
law  of  primogeniture,  and  perpetuities  of  different 
kinds,  prevent  the   division  of  great  estates,   and 
thereby  hinder    the   multiplication   of  small  pro- 
prietors.    A  small  proprietor,  however,  who  knows 
every  part  of  his  little  territory,  views  it  with  all  the 
affection  which  property,  especially  small  property, 
naturally  inspires,  and  who  upon  that  account  takes 
pleasure  not  only  in  cultivating  but  in  adorning  it, 
is  generally  of  all  improvers  the  most  industrious, 
the  most  intelligent,  and  the  most  successful.     The 
same  regulations,  besides,  keep  so  much  land  out 
of  the  market,  that  there  are  always  more  capitals  to 
buy  than  there  is  land  to  sell,  so  that  what  is  sold 
always  sells  at  a  monopoly  price.    The  rent  nevei 
pays  the  interest  of  the  purchase-money,  and  is  be 
sides  burdened  with  repairs  and  other  occasions 
charges,  to  which  the  interest  of  money  is  not  liabl 
To  purchase  land  is  everywhere  in  Europe  a  mo 
unprofitable  employment  of  a  small  capital.     F 
the  sake  of  the  superior  security,  indeed,  a  man 
moderate  circumstances,  when  he  retires  from  bi 
ness,  will  sometimes   choose   to  lay  out  his  li 
capital  in  land.     A  man  of  profession  too,  w) 
revenue  is  derived  from  another  source,  often  1 
to  secure  his  savings  in  the  same  way.     But  a  yi 
man,  who,  instead  of  applying  to  trade  or  to 
profession,  should  employ  a  capital  of  two  or 
thousand  pounds  in  the  purchase  and  cultivatf 
a  small  piece  of  land,  might  indeed  eiqieet ' 
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very  happily,  and  yeiy  independently,  but  must  bid 
adieu,  for  ever,  to  all  hope  of  either  great  fortune  or 
great  illustration,  which  by  a  different  employment 
of  his  stock  he  might  have  had  the  same  chance  of 
acquiring  with  other  people.     Such  a  person  too, 
though  he  cannot  aspire  at  being  a  proprietor,  will 
often  disdain  to  be  a  farmer.     The  small  quantity  of 
land,  therefore,  which  is  brought  to  market,  and  the 
high  price  of  what  is  brought  thither,  prevents  a 
great  number  of  capitals  from  being  employed  in  its 
cultivation  and  improvement  which  would  otherwise 
have  taken  that  direction.     In  North  America,  on 
the  contrary,  fifty  or  sixty  pounds  is  often  found  a 
sufficient  stock  to  begin  a  plantation  with.     The 
purchase  and  improvement  of  uncultivated  land  is 
there  the  most  profitable  employment  of  the  smallest 
as  well  as  of  the  greatest  capitals,  and  the  most 
direct  road  to  all  the  fortune  and  illustration  which 
can  be  acquired  in  that  country.     Such  land,  in- 
deed, is  in  North  America  to  be  had  almost  for 
nothing,  or  at  a  price  much  below  the  value  of  the 
natural  produce ;  a  thing  impossible  in  Europe,  or, 
indeed,  in  any  country  where  all  lands  have  long 
been  private  property.     If  landed  estates,  however, 
were  divided  equally  among  all  the  children  upon 
the  death  of  any  proprietor  who  left  a  numerous 
family,   the   estate  would   generally  be   sold.     So 
much  land  would  come  to  market,  that  it  could  no 
longer  sell  at  a  monopoly  price.     The  free  rent  of 
the  land  would  go  nearer  to  pay  the  interest  of  the 
purchase-money,  and  a  small  capital  might  be  em- 
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ployed  in  purchasing  land  as  profitably  as  in  any 
other  way. 

England,  on  account  of  the  natural  fertility  d 
the  soil,  of  the  great  extent  of  the  sea-ooast  in  pro- 
portion to  that  of  the  whole  country,  and  of  the 
many  navigable  rivers  which  run  through  it,  and 
afford  the  conveniency  of  water  carriage  to  soum 
of  the  most  inland  parts  of  it^  is  perhaps  as  well 
fitted  by  nature  as  any  large  country  in  Europe,  tc 
be  the  seat  of  foreign  commerce,  of  manufacturef 
for  distant  sale,  and  of  all  the  improvements  whicfa 
these  can  occasion.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  too,  the  English  legislature  hat 
been  peculiarly  attentive  to  the  interest  of  com* 
merce  and  manufactures,  and  in  reality  there  is  nc 
country  in  Europe,  Holland  itself  not  excepted,  oi 
which  the  law  is,  upon  the  whole,  more  favouraUff 
to  this  sort  of  industry.  Commerce  and  manufac- 
tures have  accordingly  been  continually  advancing 
during  all  this  period.  The  cultivation  and  ini« 
provement  of  the  country  has,  no  doubt,  been 
gradually  advancing  too  :  but  it  seems  to  have  fol- 
lowed slowly,  and  at  a  distance,  the  more  rapid 
progress  of  commerce  and  manufactures*  The 
greater  part  of  the  country  must  probably  have 
been  cultivated  before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ^  and 
a  very  great  part  of  it  still  remains  uncultivated, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  far  greater  part,*  much 
inferior  to  what  it  might  be.  The  law  of  England, 
however,  favours  agriculture  not  only  indirectly  by 
the  protection  of  commerce,  but  by  several  direct 


eneowagtmMli^" 'Extent  I  ilk  tkMKiof  8carci6;f/tb« 

exportation  of  corn  is  not  only  free,  but  encouraged 

liy/li>ibeito<i3r;i)'Iiir  tiiided' ofnnoderate  plenty^  the 

knpotiatioa'tift'forisiga  'oorn  is  kmded^  with  duties 

lUit 'anhnunt 'tD«a'prohibttion.    The  importation  of 

liire  clrttlb^  •■ddpl'ffom  Ireland,  is  prohibited  at  M 

linies,(andLtt  is  but  of  late  that  it  was  permitted 

from-'thoflKe;  -Those  who  cultivate  the  land,  ihene- 

fo]:e)Hhav^  a-  monopoly  against  their  countrymen 

£pp)lhe  two-ignatesl  'and' most  important  articles  of 

kuiiid//pnidiice,lwcad  «ad  butchers'  meat.     These 

fflUcouraigementS)  though  at  bottom^  perhaps,  as  I 

fitttU'cndeayour  4o! 'Show  hereaftery  altogether  il" 

kisDry,  sufiieieatly  demonstrate  at  least  the  good 

intention' of  I  the  legislatuFe  to  favour  agriculture. 

iBut'what/iB  of  much  more  iikiportance  than  all  of 

ItwDif  the  jeomjuivy  of  England  are  rendered  as 

fledmrej' as?  independent,  and  as  respectable  as'  law 

puit**watlike  tbcMu  '  No  country,  therefore^  in  which 

the  tifhtiof  'primogeniture  takes  plaee,  which  parfs 

'tkUes,  •  and  where  perpetuities,  thougrh  contrary  to 

the  fipiMit'Of  the  law,  are  admitted  in  some  cases, 

if3ipi,igive<mov^  eneouragement  to  agriculture  than 

£iglandy  •  :S«ich,  however,  notwithstanding,  is  the 

state  of  its  cultivation.    What  would  it  have  been, 

had  the  iaiw  graven  no  direct  encouragement  to  agri- 

ooltaro    besides  what  arises  indirectly   from    the 

pM^essiQf  commerce,  and  had  lefl  the  yeomanry 

iiii<4lhS'iiame'  condition  as  in  most  other  countries 

iriTBaropeP     It  is  now  more  than  two  hundn^d 

7«als  [ftinoe  the  beginning  cf  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 


afpctiod^ais.iong  aa  tins  oourae  of  human /prasperit^i 
u^uaUy.f€^dur^8..-.MT.  -■!■..-  j. .,'.-.  -iim. 

J^ranpe  sieemsinto  have  had  a  .  considerable  ishoMo 
of  6)reigii  Cjommeroe  near  a  century  before  England] 
was.  distinguished  as  a  commercial  country.  ^IShe^ 
marine, of  France  was  considerable,  according  itoi> 
the  notions  of  the  times,  before  the  expedition  of' 
Charles  the  Vlllth  to  Naples.  The  cultivation) 
and  improvement  of  France,  howeveryis^  upon  the 
whole,  inferior  to  that  of  England.  •  The  law  of  the  > 
country  has  never  given  the  same  direct  encour^g^i  / 
ment  tp  agriculture.  ^    ihm 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Spain  and  Portugal  itoit 
the. other  parts  of  Europe,  though  chiefly  carried- 
on  in  foreign  ships,  is  very  considerable.    That  toit 
their  colonies  is  carried  on  in  their  own,  and. is l: 
mjuch  greater  on  account  of  the  great  riches  and 
extent  of  those  colonies.     But  it  has  never  intik>«-// 
dupi^d  any  considerable  manufactures  for  distant ' 
sale  into  either  of  those  countries,  and  the  greater- 
part  of  both  still  remains  uncultivated.   The  foreign 
commerce  of  Portugal  is  of  older  standing  than  that- 
of  any  great  country  in  Europe,  except  Italy.        .    i . 

Italy  is  the  only  great  country  of  Europe  which' 
seems  to  have  been  cultivated  and  improved:  in/ 
every  part,  by  means  of  foreign  commerce  and;; 
manufactures  for  distant  sale.  Before  the  iuvasioii'  '• 
of  Charles  the  Vlllth,  Italy,  according  to  Guiociadr-' ' 
din,  was  cultivated  not  less  in  the  most  mountaiaoiiS' 
and  ba,rren  parts  of  the  country,  than  in  the  plaiflr 
est  and  most  fertile.    The  advantageous  situationof 


the  loowiUary^i  >andilbls'gTefiit'nualber  of  independeftt 
states  which  at  that  time  subsisted  in'  it,  frrobably 
ccatribaitidiilota  litllt'td  Uw  general*  cultivati<in. 
It' is::'ii»t  impossible  -  too^  Wotwithstandinfr  thiir 
general  /expressioo  of  <  one  of  (he  itiost  judicion^' 
and  Teserved  of'  modern  historians,  that  Italy  was 
not  at  that  .time  better  cultivated  than  England  is 
at  present.         i 

The>  i^apital,  however,  that  is  acquired  to  any 
country  by  eoAimeroe  and  manufactures,  is  all  a' 
very  preearious  and  uncertain  possession,  till  some 
part  of  it  has  been  secured  and  realized  in  the  cut- 
tivatkiD  and)  improvement  of  its  lands.  A  merchant, 
it  has' been' said  very  properly,  is  not  necessarily 
the  cithien  of  any  particular  country.  It  is  in  a 
great  measare  indifferent  to  him  from  what  place' 
h^icarriea  on  his  trade;  and  a  very  trifling  disgust 
will  make  Mm  remove  his  capital,  and  togethei* 
witbiiiall'the  industry  which  it  supports,  from  one 
country,  to  another.  No  part  of  it  can  be  said  td 
belong  to  any  particular  country,  till  it  has  been 
spread  'as  it  were  over  the  face  of  that  country, 
either  in  buildings,  or  in  the  lasting  improvement 
of.  lands.  No  vestige  now  remains  of  the  great 
wealth  said  to  have  been  possessed  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  Hans  towns,  except  in  the  obscure  his- 
tories of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 
It  is  even^  uncertain  where  some  of  them  were 
situated,  or  to  what  towns  in  Europe  the  Latin 
names  given  to  some  of  them  belong.  But  though 
the  misfortunes  of  Italy  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
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and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centuries   greatly 
diminished  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the 
cities  of  Lomhardy  and  Tuscany,  those  countries 
still  continue  to  be  among  the  fmost  populous  and 
best  cultivated  in  Europe.     The  civil  wars  of  Flan- 
ders, and  the  Spbnish  government  which  succeeded 
them,  chased  away  the  great  commerce  of  Antwerp, 
Ghent,  and  Bruges.     But  Flanders  still  continues 
to  be  one  of  the  richest,  best  cultivated,  and  most 
populous  provinces  of  Europe.    The  (ordinary .  re- 
volutions of  war  and  government  easily  4ry,i:^p,^he 
sources  of  that  wealth  which  arises  fropi  co\nm«rc(^ 
Qn,ly.    That  which  arises  from  the  more'^^Ud  VKVr 
proyements  of  agriculture,  is  much  mpre,/du|rahli9} 
an4  cannot  be  destroyed  but  by  those  .mqnii  Mio?! 
leAt  convulsions  occasioned   by   the    depretdO'tion^ 
of  hostile  and  barbarous  nations  .continued  ^  fpr^ft 
century  or  two  together ;    such  as  tho^  tbt^t^h^pv 
pened  for  some  time  before  and  after  the  fall  Qfllkhe 
B^pi^n  empire  in  the  western  provinces  of  Eun^ 

I     .!  Ill 
!        »      I 
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BOOK  IV. 

Of  Systems  op  Political  Economy, 


INTRODUCTION. 

Political  Economy,  considered  as  a  branch  of  the 
science  of  a  Statesman  or  legislator,  proposes  two 
distinct  objects :  first,  to  provide  a  plentiful  reve- 
nue or  subsistence  for  the  people,  or  more  properly 
to  enable  them  to  provide  such  a  revenue  or  sub- 
sistence for  themselves;  and  secondly,  to  supply 
the  state  or  commonwealth  with  a  revenue  sufficient 
.  or  the  public  services.  It  proposes  to  enrich  both 
the  people  and  the  sovereign. 

The  different  progress  of  opulence  in  different 
ages  and  nations,  has  given  occasion  to  two  different 
systems  of  political  economy,  with  regard  to  en- 
riching the  people.  The  one  may  be  called  the 
system  of  commerce,  the  other  that  of  agriculture. 
I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  both  as  fully  and  dis- 
tiactly  as  I  can,  and  shall  begin  with  the  system  of 
commerce.  It  is  the  modem  system,  and  is  best 
understood  in  our  own  country  and  in  our  own 
times. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Of  the  Principle  of  the  Commercial  or  Mercantile 

System. 

That  wealth  consists  in  money,  or  in  gold  and 
silver,  is  a  popular  notion  which  naturally  arises 
from  the  double  function  of  money,  as  the  instrH- 
ment  of  commerce,  and  as  the  measure  of  value. 
In  consequence  of  its  being  the  instrument  of  com- 
merce, when  we  have  money  we  can  more  readily 
obtain  whatever  else  we  have  occasion  for,  than 
by  means  of  any  other  commodity.  The  great  af- 
fair, we  always  find,  is  to  get  money.  When  that 
is  obtained,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  making  any 
subsequent  purchase.  In  consequence  of  its  being 
the  measure  of  value,  we  estimate  that  of  all  other 
commodities  by  the  quantity  of  money  which  they 
will  exchange  for.  We  say  of  a  rich  man  that  he 
is  worth  a  great  deal,  and  of  a  poor  man  that  he  is 
worth  very  little  money.  A  frugal  man,  or  a  man 
eager  to  be  rich,  is  said  to  love  money ;  and  a  care- 
less, a  generous,  or  a  profuse  man,  is  said  to  be 
indifferent  about  it.  To  grow  rich  is  to  get  money; 
and  wealth  and  money,  in  short,  are  in  common 
language,  considered  as  in  every  respect  synony- 
mous. 
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A  rich  country,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  rich 
man,  is  supposed  to  he  a  country  abounding  in 
money;  and  to  heap  up  gold  and  silver  in  any 
country  is  supposed  to  he  the  readiest  way  to  en- 
rich it.  For  some  time  after  the  discovery  of 
America,  the  first  inquiry  of  the  Spaniards,  when 
they  arrived  upon  any  unknown  coast,  used  to  he, 
if  there  was  any  gold  or  silver  to  he  found  in  the 
neighbourhood?  By  the  information  which  they 
received,  they  judged  whether  it  was  worth  while 
'  to  make  a  settlement  there,  or  if  the  country  was 
worth  the  conquering.  Piano  Carpino,  a  monk 
sent  ambassador  from  the  king  of  France  to  one  of 
the  sons  of  the  famous  Gengis  Khan,  says,  that  the 
Tartars  used  frequently  to  ask  him,  if  there  was 
plenty  of  sheep  and  oxen  in  the  kingdom  of  France  ? 
Their  inquiry  had  the  same  object  with  that  of  the 
Spaniards.  They  wanted  to  know  if  the  country 
was  rich  enough  to  he  worth  the  conquering. 
Among  the  Tartars,  as  among  all  other  nations 
(^  shepherds,  who  are  generally  ignorant  of  the 
use  of  money,  cattle  are  the  instruments  of  com- 
merce and  the  measures  of  value.  Wealth,  there- 
fore, according  to  them,  consisted  in  cattle,  as  ac- 
cording to  the  Spaniards  it  consisted  in  gold  and 
silver.  Of  the  two,  the  Tartar  notion,  perhaps,  was 
the  nearest  to  the  truth. 

Mr.  Locke  remarks  a  distinction  between  money 
and  other  moveable  goods.  All  other  moveable 
goods,  he  says,  are  of  so  consumable  a  nature  that 
the  wealth  which  consists  in  them  cannot  be  much 
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depended  on,  and  a  nation  which  abounds  in  them 
one  year  may,  without  any  exportation,  but  merely 
by  their  own  waste  and  extravagance,  be  in  great 
want  of  them  the  next.  Money,  on  the  contraryt 
is  a  steady  friend,  which,  though  it  may  travel 
about  from  hand  to  hand,  yet  if  it  can  be  kept  from 
going  out  of  the  country,  is  not  very  liable  to  be 
wasted  and  consumed.  Gold  and  silver,  therefore, 
are,  according  to  him,  the  most  solid  and  substan- 
tial part  of  the  moveable  wealth  of  a  nation,  and 
to  multiply  those  metals  ought,  he  thinks,  upon 
that  account,  to  be  the  great  object  of  its  political 
economy. 

Others  admit  that  if  a  nation  could  be  separated 
from  all  the  world,  it  would  be  of  no  consequence 
how- much,  or  how  little  money  circulated  in  it. 
The  consumable  goods  which  were  circulated  by 
means  of  this  money,  would  only  be  exchanged  for 
a  greater  or  a  smaller  number  of  pieces ;  but  the 
real  wealth  or  poverty  of  the  country,  they  allow, 
would  depend  altogether  upon  the  abundance  or 
scarcity  of  those  consumable  goods.  But  it  is 
otherwise,  they  think,  with  countries  which  have 
connections  with  foreign  nations,  and  which  are 
obliged  to  carry  on  foreign  wars,  and  to  maintain 
fleets  and  armies  in  distant  countries.  This,  they 
say,  cannot  be  done,  but  by  sending  abroad  money 
to  pay  them  with ;  and  a  nation  cannot  send  much 
money  abroad,  unless  it  has  a  good  deal  at  home. 
Every  such  nation,  therefore,  must  endeavour  lA 
time  of  peace  to  accumulate  gold  and  silver,  that, 


i^h  c^cai^M' i^^qtlit^it'ttiay  bare  whemrithal 
to  tafrty  da  forei^  wans. 

'  Tor  conse([VLenct  ^of  these  popular  notions,  all  the 
dlfRsiMt  tisttionut  of  Europe  have  studied,  though  to 
KcTie  purpose,  every  possible  means  of  accamulating 
gold  and  i^hrer  hi  their  respective  countries.  Spain 
ahd  Portugal,' the  proprietors  of  the  principal  mines 
which' supply^  Slurope  with  those  metals,  have  either 
pMhibited  their  exportation  under  the  severest  pe- 
nalties, ^6r  subjected  it  to  a  considerable  duty.  The 
n^e  prohibition  seems  anciently  to  have  made  a 
pdrt'  of  the  policy  of  most  other  European  nations. 
It  is  even  to  be  found,  where  we  should  least  of  all 
expert  to  find  it,  in  some  old  Scotch  acts  of  par- 
liament, which  forbid,  under  heavy  penalties,  the 
carrying  gold  or  silver  forth  of  the  kingdom.  The 
like  policy  anciently  took  place  both  in  France  and 
£ngTand. 

When  those  countries  became  commercial,  the 
Merchants  found  this  prohibition,  upon  many  occa- 
sions, extremely  inconvenient.  They  could  fre- 
<taently  buy  more  advantageously  with  gold  and 
silver,  than  with  any  other  commodity,  the  foreign 
gbods  which  they  wanted,  either  to  import  into  their 
cim,  or  to  carry  to  some  other  foreign  country. 
Tiiey  remonstrated,  therefore,  against  this  prohi- 
iMtion  as  hurtful  to  trade. 

They  represented,  first,  that  the  exportation  of 
g6W  and  silver,  in  order  to  purchase  foreign  goods, 
did  not  always  diminish  the  quantity  of  those  metals 
iti'the  kingdom.    That,  on  the  contrary,  it  m\^\x\. 

VOL.  III.  « 
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frequently  increase  that  quantity;  because,  if  tbe 
consumption  of  foreign  goods  was  not  thereby  iiv 
creased  in  the  country,  those  goods  might  be  re- 
exported to  foreign  countries,  and,  being  there  4old 
for  a  large  profit,  might  bring  back  much  moT? 
treasure  than  was  originally  sent  out  to  purchase 
them.  Mr.  Mun  compares  this  operation  of  foreign 
trade  to  the  seed-time  and  harvest  of  agriculture* 
"  If  we  only  behold,"  says  he,  "  the  actions  of  the 
'^  husbandman  in  the  seed-time,  when  hQ  casteth 
"  away  much  good  corn  into  the  groundt  ^^  ^^ 
'*  account  him  rather  a  madman  than  a  husband- 
''  man.  But  when  we  consider  his  labours  in  the 
'^  harvest,  which  is  the  end  of  his  endeavours,  we 
^*  shall  find  the  worth  and  plentiful  increase  of  his 
«  actions." 

They  represented,  secondly,  that  this  prohibiti(m 
could  not  hinder  the  exportation  of  gold  and  ailW) 
which,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  their  bulk  in 
proportion  to  their  value,  could  easily  be  smuggled 
abroad.  That  this  exportation  could  only  b«  pit- 
vented  by  a  proper  attention  to  what  they  called 
the  balance  of  trade.  That  when  the  countiy 
exported  to  a  greater  value  than  it  imported}  a 
balance  became  due  to  it  from  foreign  natioQi> 
which  was  necessarily  paid  to  it  in  gold  and  ailTir, 
and  thereby  increased  the  quantity  of  those  metals 
in  the  kingdom.  But  that  when  it  imported  to  a 
greater,  value  than  it  exported,  a  contrary  balance 
became  due  to  foreign  nations,  which  was  neoei' 
sarily  paid  to  them  in  the  same  manner,  and  thereby 
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ditniniBhed  that  quantity.    That  in  this  case  to  pro- 
hibit the  exportation  of  those  metals  could  not  pre* 
▼ent  it}  but  only,  by  making  it  more  dangerous, 
render  it  more  expensive.    That  the  exchange  was 
thereby  turned  more  against  the  country  which 
owed  the  balance,  than  it  otherwise   might  have 
heen;  the  merchant  who  purchased  a  bill   upon 
the    foreign  country  being   obliged    to    pay    the 
banker  who  sold  it,  not  only  for  the  natural  risk, 
trouble  and  expense  of  sending  the  money  thither, 
but  for  the  extraordinary  risk  arising  from  the  pro- 
hibition.    But  that  the   more  the  exchange  was 
against  any  country,  the  more  the  balance  of  trade 
became  necessarily  against  it;  the  money  of  that 
country  becoming  necessarily  of  so  much  less  value, 
in  comparison  with  that  of  the  country  to  which  the 
balance  was  due.    That  if  the  exchange  between 
England  and  Holland,  for  example,  was  five  per 
cent,  against  England,  it  would  require  a  hundred 
and  five  ounces  of  silver  in  England  to  purchase  a 
hill  for  a  hundred  ounces  of  silver  in  Holland: 
that  a  hundred  and  five  ounces  of  silvei^  in  England, 
therefore,  would  be  worth  only  a  hundred  ounces  of 
silver  in  Holland,  and  would  purchase  only  a  pro- 
portionable quantity  of  Dutch  goods:  but  that  a 
hundred  ounces  of  silver  in  Holland,  on  the  con- 
trary, would  be  worCh  a  hundred  and  five  ounces  in 
England,  and   would    purchase    a  proportionable 
quantity  of  English  goods :  that  the  English  goods 
which  were  sold  to  Holland  would  be  sold  so  much 
cheaper ;  and  the  Dutch  goods  which  were  sold  lo 
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England,  so  much  dearer,  by  the  difference  of  the 
exchange ;  that  the  one  would  draw  so  much  less 
Dutch  money  to  England,  and  the  other  so  much 
more  English  money  to  Holland,  as  this  difference 
amounted  to :  and  that  the  balance  of  trade,  there- 
fore, would  necessarily  be  so  much  more  against 
England,  and  would  require  a  greater  balance  of 
gold  and  silver  to  be  exported  to  Holland. 

Those  arguments  were  partly  solid  and  partly 
sophistical.  They  were  solid  so  far  as  they  as- 
serted that  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver  in 
trade  might  frequently  be  advantageous  to  the 
country.  They  were  solid  too,  in  asserting  that 
no  prohibition  could  prevent  their  exportation, 
when  private  people  found  any  advantage  in  ex- 
porting them.  But  they  were  sophistical  in  sup- 
posing, that  either  to  preserve  or  to  augment  the 
quantity  of  those  metals  required  more  the  atten- 
tion of  government,  than  to  preserve  or  to  augment 
the  quantity  of  any  other  useful  commodities, 
which  the  freedom  of  trade,  without  any  such 
attention,  never  fails  to  supply  in  the  proper  quan- 
tity. They  were  sophistical  too,  perhaps,  in  assert- 
ing that  the  high  price  of  exchange  necessarily  in- 
creased what  they  called  the  unfavourable  balance 
of  trade,  or  occasioned  the  exportation  of  a  grater 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver.  That  high  price,  indeed, 
was  extremely  disadvantageous  to  the  merchants 
who  had  any  money  to  pay  in  foreign  countries. 
They  paid  so  much  dearer  for  the  bills  which  their 
bankers  granted  them  upon  those  countries.    But 
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though  the  risk  arising  from  the  prohibition  might 
occasion  some  extraordinary  expense  to  the  bankers, 
it  would  not  necessarily  carry  any  more  money  out 
of  the  country.  This  expense  would  generally  be 
all  laid  out  in  the  country,  in  smuggling  the  money 
out  of  it,  and  could  seldom  occasion  the  exportation 
of  a  single  sixpence  beyond  the  precise  sum  drawn 
for.  The  high  price  of  exchange  too  would  natu- 
rally dispose  the  merchants  to  endeavour  to  make 
their  exports  nearly  balance  their  imports,  in  order 
that  they  might  have  this  high  exchange  to  pay 
upon  as  small  a  sum  as  possible.  The  high  price 
of  exchange,  besides,  must  necessarily  have  ope- 
rated as  a  tax,  in  raising  the  price  of  foreign  goods, 
und  thereby  diminishing  their  consumption.  It 
would  tend,  therefore,  not  to  increase,  but  to  dimi- 
nish, what  they  called  the  unfavourable  balance  of 
trade,  and  consequently  the  exportation  of  gold  and 
silver. 

Such  as  they  were,  however,  those  arguments 
convinced  the  people  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 
Hiey  were  addressed  by  merchants  to  parliaments, 
and  to  the  councils  of  princes,  to  nobles,  and  to 
country  gentlemen ;  by  those  who  were  supposed 
to  understand  trade,  to  those  who  were  conscious  to 
themselves  that  they  knew  nothing  about  the  mat- 
ter. That  foreign  trade  enriched  the  country,  ex- 
perience demonstrated  to  the  nobles  and  country 
gentlemen,  as  well  as  to  the  merchants ;  but  how, 
or  in  what  manner,  none  of  them  well  knew.  The 
merchants  knew  perfectly  in  what  manner  it  en- 
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riched  themselves.  It  was  their  business  to  know 
it.  But  to  know  in  what  manner  it  enriched  the 
country  was  no  part  of  their  business.  The  sub- 
ject never  came  into  their  consideration,  but  when 
they  had  occasion  to  apply  to  their  country  for 
some  change  in  the  laws  relating  to  foreign  trade. 
It  then  became  necessary  to  say  something  about 
the  beneficial  effects  of  foreign  trade,  and  the 
manner  in  which  those  effects  were  obstructed  by 
the  laws  as  they  then  stood.  To  the  judges  who 
were  to  decide  the  business,  it  appeared  a  most 
satisfactory  account  of  the  matter,  when  they  were 
told  that  foreign  trade  brought  money  into  the 
country,  but  that  the  laws  in  question  hindered  it 
from  biinging  so  much  as  it  otherwise  would  do. 
Those  arguments  therefore  produced  the  wished- 
for  effect.  The  prohibition  of  exporting  gold  and 
silver  was  in  France  and  England  confined  to  the 
coin  of  those  respective  countries.  The  exportation 
of  foreign  coin  and  of  bullion  was  made  free.  In 
Holland,  and  in  some  other  places,  this  liberty  was 
extended  even  to  the  coin  of  the  country.  The 
attention  of  government  was  turned  away  from 
guarding  against  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver, 
to  watch  over  the  balance  of  trade,  as  the  only  cause 
which  could  occasion  any  augmentation  or  dimi- 
nution of  those  metals.  From  one  fruitless  care 
it  was  turned  away  to  another  care  much  more 
intricate,  much  more  embarrassing,  and  just  equally 
fruitless.  The  title  of  Mun's  book,  England's 
Treasure  in  Foreign  Trade,  became  a  fundamental 
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maxim  In  the  political  economy,  not  of  England 
only,  but  of  all  other  commercial  countries.  The 
inland,  or  home  trade,  the  most  important  of  all, 
the  trade  in  which  an  equal  capital  afibrds  the 
greatest  revenue,  and  creates  the  greatest  employ- 
ment to  the  people  of  the  country,  was  considered 
as  subsidiary  only  to  foreign  trade.  It  neither 
brought  money  into  the  country,  it  was  said,  nor 
carried  any  out  of  it.  The  country  therefore  could 
never  become  either  richer  or  poorer  by  means  of 
it,  except  so  far  as  its  prosperity  or  decay  might  in- 
directly influence  the  state  of  foreign  trade. 

A  country  that  has  no  mines  of  its  own  must  un- 
doubtedly draw  its  gold  and  silver  from  foreign 
countries,  in  the  same  manner  as  one  that  has  no 
vineyards  of  its  own  must  draw  its  wines.  It  does 
not  seem  necessary,  however,  that  the  attention  of 
government  should  be  more  turned  towards  the  one 
than  towards  the  other  object.  A  country  that  has 
wherewithal  to  buy  wine,  will  always  get  the  wine 
which  it  has  occasion  for ;  and  a  country  that  has 
wherewithal  to  buy  gold  and  silver,  will  never  be  in 
want  of  those  metals.  They  are  to  be  bought  for  a 
certain  price  like  all  other  commodities^  and  as  they 
are  the  price  of  all  other  commodities,  so  all  other 
commodities  are  the  price  of  those  metals.  We 
trust  with  perfect  security  that  the  freedom  of  trade, 
without  any  attention  of  government,  will  always 
supply  us  with  the  wine  which  we  have  occasion 
for:  and  we  may  trust  with  equal  security  that  it 
will  always  supply  us  with  all.  the  gold  and  silver 
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which  we  can  afford  to  purchase  or  to  employ, 
either  in  -circulating  our  commodities,  or  in  other 
uses. 

The  quantity  of  every  commodity  which  human 
industry  can  either  purchase  or  produce,  naturally 
regulates  itself  in  every  country  according  to  the 
effectual  demand,  or  according  to  the  demand  of 
those  who  are  willing  to  pay  the  whole  rent,  labour 
and  profits  which  must  be  paid  in  order  to  prepare 
and  bring  it  to  market.  But  no  commodities  regu- 
late themselves  more  easily  or  more  exactly  aceoid* 
ing  to  this  effectual  demand  than  gold  and  silver; 
because,  on  account  of  the  small  bulk  and  great 
value  of  those  metals,  no  commodities  can  be  more 
easily  transported  from  one  place  to  another,  from 
the  places  where  they  are  cheap,  to  those  where 
they  are  dear,  from  the  places  where  they  exceed, 
to  those  where  they  fall  short  of  this  efiectual  de* 
mand.  If  there  were  in  England,  for  example,  an 
effectual  demand  for  an  additional  quantity  of  gold, 
a  packet-boat  could  bring  from  Lisbon,  or  from 
wherever  else  it  was  to  be  had,  fifty  tons  of  gold, 
which  could  be  coined  into  more  than  five  millions 
of  guineas.  But  if  there  were  an  effectual  demuid 
for  grain  to  the  same  value,  to  import  it  would  re- 
quire, at  five  guineas  a  ton,  a  million  of  tons  of 
shipping,  or  a  thousand  ships  of  a  thousand  tons 
each.   The  navy  of  England  would  not  be  sufficient 

When  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  imported 
into  any  country  exceeds  the  effectual  demand,  no 
vigilance  of  government  can  prevent  their  exporta- 
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tion.  All  the  sanguinary  laws  of  Spain  and  Porta-  ' 
gal  are  not  able  to  keep  their  gold  and  silver  at 
home.  The  continual  importations  from  Peru  and 
Brazil  exceed  the  effectual  demand  of  those  coun- 
tries, and  sink  the  price  of  those  metals  there  below 
that  in  the  neighbouring  countries.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  any  particular  country  their  quantity  fell 
short  of  the  effectual  demand,  so  as  to  raise  their 
price  above  that  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  the 
government  would  have  no  occasion  to  take  any 
pains  to  import  them.  If  it  were  even  to  take  pains 
to  prevent  their  importation,  it  would  not  be  able 
to  effectuate  it.  Those  metals,  when  the  Spartans 
had  got  wherewithal  to  purchase  them,  broke  through 
all  the  barriers  which  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  opposed- 
to  their  entrance  into  Lacedemon.  All  the  sangui- 
nary laws  of  the  customs  are  not  able  to  prevent 
the  importation  of  the  teas  of  the  Dutch  and  Got- 
tenburgh  East  India  companies;  because  some- 
what cheaper  than  those  of  the  British  company. 
A  pound  of  tea,  however,  is  about  a  hundred  times 
the  bulk  of  one  of  the  highest  prices,  sixteen  shil- 
lings, that  is  commonly  paid  for  it  in  silver,  and 
more  than  two  thousand  times  the  bulk  of  the  same 
price  in  gold,  and  consequently  just  so  many  times 
more  difficult  to  smuggle. 

It  is  partly  owing  to  the  easy  transportation  of 
gold  and  silver  from  the  places  where  they  abound 
to  those  where  they  are  wanted,  that  the  price  of 
those  metals  does  not  fluctuate  continually  like  that 
of  the  greater  part  of  other  commodities,  which  are 
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hindered  by  their  bulk  from  shillings  their  situation, 
wben  the  market  happens  to  be  either  over  or  under 
stocked  with  them.  The  price  of  those  metals,  in- 
deed, is  not  altogether  exempted  from  variation,  but 
the  changes  to  which  it  is  liable  are  generally  slow, 
gradual,  and  uniform.  In  Europe,  for  example,  it 
is  supposed,  without  much  foundation,  perhaps,  that, 
during  the  course  of  the  present  and  preceding  cen- 
tury, they  have  been  constantly,  but  gradually, 
sinking  in  their  value,  on  account  of  the  continual 
importations  from  the  Spanish  West  Indies.  But 
to  make  any  sudden  change  in  the  price  of  gold 
and  silver,  so  as  to  raise  or  lower  at  once,  sensibly 
and  remarkably,  the  money  price  of  all  other  com- 
modities, requires  such  a  revolution  in  commerce  as 
that  occasioned  by  the  discovery  of  America. 

If,  notwithstanding  all  this,  gold  and  silver  should 
at  any  time  fall  short  in  a  country  which  has  where- 
withal to  purchase  them,  there  are  more  expedients 
for  supplying  their  place,  than  that  of  almost  any 
other  commodity.  If  the  materials  of  manufacture 
are  wanted,  industry  must  stop.  If  provisions  are 
wanted,  the  people  must  starve.  But  if  money  is 
wanted,  barter  will  supply  its  place,  though  with  a 
good  deal  of  inconveniency.  Buying  and  selling 
upon  credit,  and  the  different  dealers  compensating 
their  credits  with  one  another,  once  a  month  or 
once  a  year,  will  supply  it  with  less  inconveniency. 
A  well-regulated  paper  money  will  supply  it,  not 
only  without  any  inconveniency,  but,  in  some  cases, 
with  some  advantages.    Upon  every  account,  there- 
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fore,  the  attention  of  government  never  was  so  un» 
necessarily  employed,  as  when  directed  to  watch 
over  the  preservation  or  increase  of  the  quantity  of 
money  in  any  country. 

No  complaint,  however,  is  more  common  than 
that  of  a  scarcity  of  money.  Money,  like  wine,  must 
always  he  scarce  with  those  who  have  neither  where- 
withal to  huy  it,  nor  credit  to  horrow  it.  Those 
who  have  either,  will  seldom  he  in  want  either  of 
the  money,  or  of  the  wine  which  they  have  occasion 
for.  This  complaint,  however,  of  the  scarcity  of 
money,  is  not  always  confined  to  improvident  spendr 
thrifts.  It  is  sometimes  general  through  a  whole 
mercantile  town,  and  the  country  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. Overtrading  is  the  common  cause  of  it. 
Sober  men,  whose  projects  have  been  dlsproportioned 
to  their  capitals,  are  as  likely  to  have  neither  where- 
withal to  buy  money,  nor  credit  to  borrow  it,  as 
prodigals  whose  expense  has  been  disproportioned 
to  their  revenue.  Before  their  projects  can  be 
brought  to  bear,  their  stock  is  gone,  and  their 
credit  with  it.  They  run  about  everywhere  to  bor- 
row money,  and  every  body  tells  them  that  they 
have  none  to  lend.  Even  such  general  complaints 
of  the  scarcity  of  money  do  not  always  prove  that 
the  usual  number  of  gold  and  silver  pieces  are  not 
circulating  in  the  country,  but  that  many  people 
want  those  pieces  who  have  nothing  to  give  for 
them.  When  the  profits  of  trade  happen  to  be 
greater  than  ordinary,  over- trading  becomes  a  gene- 
ral error  both  among  gree^t  and  small  dealerst  Tb^y 
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do  not  always  send  more  money  abroad  than  usual, 
but  they  buy  upon  credit,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
an  unusual  quantity  of  goods,  which  they  send  to 
some  distant  market,  in  hopes  that  the  returns  will 
come  in  before  the  demand  for  payment.  The  de- 
mand comes  before  the  returns,  and  they  have 
nothing  at  hand,  with  which  they  can  either  pur- 
chase money,  or  give  solid  security  for  borrowing. 
It  is  not  any  scarcity  of  gold  and  silver, ,  but  the 
difficulty  which  such  people  find  in  borrowing,  and 
which  their  creditors  find  in  getting  payment,  that 
occasions  the  general  complaint  of  the  scarcity  of 
money. 

It  would  be  too  ridiculous  to  go  about  seriously 
to  prove,  that  wealth  does  not  consist  in  money,  or 
in  gold  and  silver ;  but  in  what  money  purchases, 
and  is  valuable  only  for  purchasing.  Money,  no 
doubt,  makes  always  a  part  of  the  national  capital ; 
but  it  has  already  been  shown  that  it  generally 
makes  but  a  small  part,  and  always  the  most  un- 
profitable part  of  it. 

It  is  not  because  wealth  consists  more  essentially 
in  money  than  in  goods,  that  the  merchant  finds  it 
generally  more  easy  to  buy  goods  with  money,  than 
to  buy  money  with  goods ;  but  because  money  is 
the  known  and  established  instrument  of  commerce, 
for  which  every  thing  is  readily  given  in  exchange, 
but  which  is  not  always  with  equal  readiness  to  be 
got  in  exchange  for  every  thing.  The  greater  part 
of  goods  besides  are  more  perishable  than  money, 
.  and  he  may  frequently  sustain  a  much  greater  loss 
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by  keeping  them.  When  his  goods  are  upon  hand 
too,  he  is  more  liable  to  such  demands  for  money 
as  he  may  not  be  able  to  answer,  than  when  he  has 
got  their  price  in  his  coffers.  Over  and  above  all 
this,  his  profit  arises  more  directly  from  selling  than 
from  buying,  and  he  is  upon  all  these  accounts 
generally  much  more  anxious  to  exchange  his  goods 
for  money,  than  his  money  for  goods.  But  though 
a  particular  merchant,  with  abundance  of  goods  in 
his  warehouse,  may  sometimes  be  ruined  by  not 
being  able:to  sell  them  in  time,  a  nation  or  country 
is  not  liable  to  the  same  accident.  The  whole  capi- 
tal of  a  merchant  frequently  consists  in  perishable 
goods  destined  for  purchasing  money.  But  it  is 
but  a  very,  small  part  of  the  annual  produce  of  the 
land  and  labour  of  a  country  which  can  ever  be 
destined  for  purchasing  gold  and  silver  from  their 
neighbours.  The  far  greater,  part  is  circulated  and 
consumed  among  themselves ;  and  even  of  the  sur- 
plus which  is  sent  abroad,  the  greater  part  is  gene- 
rally destined  for  the  purchase  of  other  foreign 
goods.  Though  gold  and  silver,  therefore,  could 
not  be  had  in  exchange  for  the  goods  destined  to 
purchase  them,  the  nation  would  not  be  ruined.  It 
might,  indeed,  suffer  some  loss  and  inconveniency, 
and  be  forced  upon  some  of  those  expedients  which 
are  necessary  for  supplying  the  place  of  money. 
The  annual  produce  of  its  land  and  labour,  how- 
ever, would  be  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same, 
as  usual,  because  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same 
consumable  capital  would  be  employed  in  maintain- 
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ing  it  And  though  goods  do  not  always  draw 
money  so  readily  as  money  draws  goods,  ia  the 
long-run  they  draw  it  more  necessarily  than  even  it 
draws  them.  Goods  can  serve  many  other  purpose* 
besides  purchasing  money,  but  money  can  serve  w 
other  purpose  besides  purchasing  g^oods.  Money, 
therefore,  necessarily  runs  after  goods,  but  goods 
do  not  always  or  necessarily  run  after  money.  Tbe 
man  who  buys,  does  not  always  mean  to  sell  again, 
but  frequently  to  use  or  to  consume ;  whereas  be 
who  sells,  always  means  to  buy  again.  The  one 
may  frequently  have  done  the  whole,  but  the  other 
can  never  have  done  more  than  the  one-half  of  hifi 
business.  It  is  not  for  its  own  sake  that  men  de« 
sire  money,  but  for  thq  sake  of  what  they  can  pur- 
chase with  it. 

Consumable  commodities,  it  is  said,  are  soon 
destroyed;  whereas  gold  and  silver  are  pf  a  more 
durable  nature,  and,  were  it  not  for  this  oon(ii^iial 
exportation,  might  be  accumulated  for  ages  toge^^ 
ther,  to  the  incredible  augmentation  of  the  real 
wealth  of  the  country.  Nothing,  therefore,  it  is  pre** 
tended,  can  be  more  disadvantageous  to  any  country« 
than  the  trade  which  consists  in  the  exchange  of 
such  lasting  for  such  perishable  commodities.  We 
do  not,  however,  reckon  that  trade  disadvantageoiie 
which  consists  in  the  exchange  of  the  hard-ware  of 
England  for  the  wines  of  France ;  and  yet  hard- 
ware is  a  very  durable  commodity,  and  were  it  not 
for  this  continual  exportation,  might  too  be  accumu*- 
lated  for  ages  together,  to  tbe  incredible  ^ugpnciRUlr 
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tion  of  the  poU  and  pans  of  the  country.  But  it 
readily  occurs  that  the  numher  of  such  utensils  is  in 
every  country  neceMarily  limited  by  the  use  which 
there  is  for  them ;  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  have 
more  pots  and  pans  than  were  necessary  for  cooking 
the  victuals  usually  consumed  there ;  and  that,  if 
the  quantity  of  victuals  were  to  increase,  the  number 
of  pots  and  pans  would  readily  increase  along  with 
it,  a  part  of  the  increased  quantity  of  victuals  being 
employed  in  purchasing  them,  or  in  maintaining  an 
additional  number  of  workmen  whose  business  it 
was  to  make  them.  It  should  as  readily  occur  that 
the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  is  in  every  country 
limited  by  the  use  which  there  is  for  those  metals  ; 
that  their  use  consists  in  circulating  commodities  as 
coin,  and  in  affording  a  species  of  household  furni- 
ture as  plate ;  that  the  quantity  of  coin  in  every 
country  is  regulated  by  the  value  of  the  commo- 
dities which  are  to  be  circulated  by  it:  increase 
that  value,  and  immediately  a  part  of  it  will  be  sent 
abroad  to  purchase,  wherever  it  is  to  be  had,  the 
additional  quantity  of  coin  requisite  for  circulating 
them :  that  the  quantity  of  plate  is  regulated  by  the 
number  and  wealth  of  those  private  families  who 
choose  to  indulge  themselves  in  that  sort  of  magni- 
ficence :  increase  the  number  and  wealth  of  such 
families,  and  a  part  of  this  increased  wealth  will 
most  probably  be  employed  in  purchasing,  wherever 
it  is  to  be  found,  an  additional  quantity  of  plate : 
that  to  attempt  to  increase  the  wealth  of  any  coun- 
try, either  by  introducing  or  by  detaining  in  it  au 
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unnecessary  quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  is  as  absurd 
as  it  would  be  to  attempt  to  increase  the  good 
cheer  of  private  families,  by  obliging  them  to  keep 
an  unnecessary  number  of  kitchen  utensils.  As 
the  expense  of  purchasing  those  unnecessary  utensils 
would  diminish  instead  of  increasing  either  the 
quantity  or  goodness  of  the  family  proviuons ;  so 
the  expense  of  purchasing  an  unnecessary  quantity 
of  gold  and  silver  must,  in  every  country,  as  neces- 
sarily diminish  the  wealth  which  feeds,  clothes,. and 
lodges,  which  maintains  and  employs  the  people. 
Gold  and  silver,  whether  in  the  shape  of  coin  or  of 
plate,  are  utensils,  it  must  be  remembered,  as  much 
as  the  furniture  of  the  kitchen.  Increase  the  use  for 
them,  increase  the  consumable  commodities  which 
are  to  be  circulated,  managed,  and  prepared  by 
means  of  them,  and  you  will  infallibly  increase  the 
quantity;  but  if  you  attempt,  by  extraordinary 
means,  to  increase  the  quantity,  you  will  as  infallibly 
diminish  the  use  and  even  the  quantity  too,  which 
in  those  metals  can  never  be  greater  than  what  the 
use  requires.  Were  they  ever  to-  be  accumulated 
beyond  this  quantity,  their  transportation  is  so  easy, 
and  the  loss  which  attends  their  lying  idle  and  un- 
employed so  great,  that  no  law  could  prevent  their 
being  immediately  sent  out  of  the  country. 

It  is  not  always  necessary  to  accumulate  gold  and 
silver,  in  order  to  enable  a  country  to  carry  on 
foreign  wars,  and  to  maintain  fleets  and  armies  in 
distant  countries.  Fleets  and  armies  are  maintained, 
not  with  gold  and   silver,  but  with  consumable 
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goods.  The  nation  which,  from  the  annual  produce 
of  its  domestic  industry,  from  the  annual  revenue 
arising  out  of  its  lands,  and  labour,  and  consumable 
fttock,  has  wherewithal  to  purchase  those  consumable 
goods  in  distant  countries,  can  maintain  foreign  wars 
there. 

A  nation  may  purchase  the  pay  and  provisions  of 
an  army  in  a  distant  country  in  three  different  ways : 
by  sending  abroad  either,  first,  some  part  of  its 
accumulated  gold  and  silver;  or  secondly,  some 
part  of  the  annual  produce  of  its  manufactures ; 
or  last  of  all,  some  part  of  its  annual  rude  produce. 

The  gold  and  silver  which  can  properly  be  con- 
sidered as  accumulated  or  stored  up  in  any  country, 
may  be  distinguished  into  three  parts :  first,  the 
circulating  money;  secondly,  the  plate  of  private 
families;  and  last  of  all,  the  money  which  may  have 
been  collected  by  many  years'  parsimony,  and  laid 
up  in  the  treasure  of  the  prince. 

It  can  seldom  happen  that  much  can  be  spared 
from  the  circulating  money  of  the  country ;  because 
in  that  there  can  seldom  be  much  redundancy.  The 
value  of  goods  annually  bought  and  sold  in  any 
country  requires  a  certain  quantity  of  money  to 
circulate  and  distribute  them  to  their  proper  con- 
sumers, and  can  give  employment  to  no  more.  The 
channel  of  circulation  necessarily  draws  to  itself  a 
sum  Buflficient  to  fill  it,  and  never  admits  any  more. 
Something,  however,  is  generally  withdrawn  from 
this  channel  in  the  case  of  foreign  war.  By  the 
great  number  of  people  who  are  maintained  abroad^ 
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fewer  are  maintained  at  home.  Fewer  goods  are 
circulated  there,  and  less  money  becomes  necessary 
to  circulate  them.  An  extraordinary  quantity  of 
paper  money,  of  some  sort  or  other  too,  such  as 
exchequer  notes,  navy  bills,  and  bank  bills  in  Eng- 
land, is  generally  issued  upon  such  occasions,  and 
by  supplying  the  place  of  circulating  gold  and 
silvel*,  gives  an  opportunity  of  sending  a  greater 
quantity  of  it  abroad.  All  this,  however,  could 
afford  but  a  poor  resource  for  maintaining  a 
foreign  war,  of  great  expense  and  several  years' 
duration. 

The  melting  down  of  the  plate  of  private  families 
has  upon  every  occasion  been  found  a  still  more  in- 
significant one.  The  French,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  last  war,  did  not  derive  so  much  advantage 
from  this  expedient  as  to  compensate  the  loss  of  the 
fashion. 

The  accumulated  treasures  of  the  prince  have,  in 
former  times,  afforded  a  much  greater  and  more 
lasting  resource.  In  the  present  times,  if  you  ex- 
cept the  king  of  Prussia,  to  accumulate  treasure 
seems  to  be  no  part  of  the  policy  of  European- 
princes. 

The  funds  which  maintained  the  foreign  wars  of 
the  present  century,  the  most  expensive,  perhaps, 
which  history  records,  seem  to  have  had  little 
dependency  upon  the  exportation  either  of  the  cir- 
culating money,  or  of  the  plate  of  private  families,  or 
of  the  treasure  of  the  prince.  The  last  French  war 
cost  Great  Britain  upwards  of  ninety  millions,  in- 
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eluding  not  only  the  seventy-five  millions  of  new 
debt  that  was  contracted,  but  the  additional  two 
shillings  in  the  pound  land-tax,  and  what  was  an- 
nually borrowed  of  the  sinking-fund.-  More  than 
two-thirds  of  this  expense  were  laid  out' In  distant 
countries ;  in  Germany,  Portugal,  America,  in  the 
ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies.  The  kings  of  England  had  no  accumulated 
treasure.  We  never  heard  of  any  extraordinary 
quantity  of  plate  being  melted  down.  The  circu- 
lating gold  and  silver  of  the  country  had  not  been 
supposed  to  exceed  eighteen  millions.  Since  the 
late  re-coinage  of  the  gold,  however,  it  is  believed 
to  have  been  a  good  deal  under-rated.  Let  us  sup- 
pose, therefore,  according  to  the  most  exaggerated 
computation  which  I  remember  to  have  either  seen 
or  heard  of,  that,  gold  and  silver  together,  it  amounted 
to  thirty  millions.  Had  the  war  been  carried  on 
by  means  of  our  money,  the  whole  of  it  must,  even 
according  to  this  computation,  have  been  sent  out 
and  returned  again  at  least  twice,  in  a  period  of 
between  six  and  seven  years.  Should  this  be  sup- 
posed, it  would  afford  the  most  decisive  argument  to 
demonstrate  how  unnecessary  it  is  for  government 
to  watch  over  the  preservation  of  money,  since  upon 
this  supposition  the  whole  money  of  the  country 
must  have  gone  from  it  and  returned  to  it  again,  two 
different  times  in  so  short  a  period,  without  any 
body's  knowing  any  thing  of  the  matter.  The 
channel  of  circulation,  however,  never  appeared 
more  empty  than  usual  during  any  part  of  this 
period.     Few  people  wanted  money  who  \i^^Yi\va\^- 
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withal  to  pay  fbr  it.  The  profits  of  fofeign  trade, 
indeed,  were  greater  than  usual  during  the  whole 
war ;  but  especially  towards  the  end  of  it.  This 
occasioned,  what  it  always  occasions,  a  general 
over-trading  in  all  the  ports  of  Great  Britain; 
and  this  again  occasioned  the  usual  complaint 
of  the  scarcity  of  money>  which  always  follows 
over-trading.  Many  people  wanted  it,  who  had 
neither  wherewithal  to  buy  it,  nor  credit  to  borrow 
it;  and  because  the  debtors  found  it  difficult  to 
borrow,  the  creditors  found  it  difficult  to  get  pay- 
ment. Gold  and  silver,  however,  were  generally  to 
be  had  for  their  value,  by  those  who'had  that  value 
to  give  for  them. 

The  enormous  expense  of  the  late  war,  therefore, 
must  have  been  chiefly  defrayed,  not  by  the  expor- 
tation of  gold  and  silver,  but  by  that  of  British 
commodities  of  some  kind  or  other.  When  the 
government,  or  those  who  acted  under  them,  con- 
tracted with  a  merchant  for  a  remittance  to  some 
foreign  country,  he  would  naturally  endeavour  to 
jpay  his  foreign  correspondent,  upon  whom  he  had 
granted  a  bill,  by  sending  abroad  rather  commodities 
than  gold  and  silver.  If  the  commodities  of  Great 
Britain  were  not  in  demand  in  that  country,  he 
would  endeavour  to  send  them  to  some  other  country, 
in  which  he  could  purchase  a  bill  upon  that  country. 
The  transportation  of  commodities,  when  properly 
suited  to  the  market,  is  always  attended  with  a 
considerable  profit ;  whereas  that  of  gold  and  silver 
is  scarce  ever  attended  with  any.  When  those  me- 
tals  are  sent  abroad  lu  order  to  purchase  foreign 
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commodities,  the  merchant's  profit  arises,  not  from 
the  purchase,  but  from  the  sale  of  the  returns.  But 
when  they  are  sent  abroad  merely  to  pay  a  debt,  he 
gets  no  returns,  and  consequently  no  profit.  He 
naturally,  therefore,  exerts  his  invention  to  find  out 
a  way  of  paying  -  his  foreign  debts,  rather  by  the 
exportation  of  commodities  than  by  that  of  gold 
and  silver.  The  great  quantity  of  British  goods 
exported  during  the  course  of  the  late  war,  with* 
out  bringing  back  any  returns,  is  accordingly  re- 
marked by  the  author  of  The  Present  State  of  the 
Nation. 

Besides  the  three  sorts  of  gold  and  silver  above 
mentioned,  there  is  in  all  great  commercial  countries 
a  good  deal  of  bullion  alternately  imported  and 
exported  for  the  purposes  of  foreign  trade.  This 
bullion,  as  it  circulates  among  different  commercial 
countries  in  the  same  manner  as  the  national  coin 
circulates  in  every  particular  country,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  money  of  the  great  mercantile  repub- 
lic. The  national  coin  receives  its  movement  and 
direction  from  the  commodities  circulated  within 
the  precincts  of  each  particular  country :  the  money 
of  the  mercantile  republic,  from  those  circulated 
between  different  countries.  Both  are  employed  in 
facilitating  exchanges,  the  one  between  different 
individuals  of  the  same,  the  other  between  those  of 
different  nations.  Part  of  this  money  of  the  great 
mercantile  republic  may  have  been,  and  probably 
was,  employed  in  carrying  on  the  late  war.  In 
time  of  a  general  war  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
a  movement  and  direction  should  be  impie^^^^xic^^'Oi 
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it,  different  from  what  it  usually  follows  in  profound 
peace ;  that  it  should  circulate  more  about  the  seat 
of  the  war,  and  be  more  employed  in  purchasing 
there,  and  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  the  pay 
and  provisions  of  the  different  -  armies.  But  what- 
ever part  of  this  money  of  the  mercantile  republic 
Great  Britain  may  have  annually  employed  in  this 
manner,  it  must  have  been  annually  purchased, 
either  with  British  commodities,  or  with  something 
else  that -had  been  purchased  with  them;  which 
still  bring  us  back  to  commodities,  to  the  annual 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  countryi  as 
the  ultimate  resources  which  enabled  us  to  carry  on 
the  war.  It  is  natural  indeed  to  suppose,  that  so 
great  an  annual  expense  must  have  been  defrayed 
from  a  great  annual  produce.  The  expense  of  1761 1 
for  example,  amounted  to  more  than  nineteen 
millions.  No  accumulation  could  have  supported 
so  great  an  annual  profusion.  There  is  no  annual 
produce  even  of  gold  and  silver  which  could  have 
supported  it.  The  whole  gold  and  silver  annually 
imported  into  both  Spain  and  Portugal,  according 
to  the  best  accounts,  does  not  commonly  much 
exceed  six  millions  sterling,  which,  in  some  years, 
would  scarce  have  paid  four  months'  expense  of  the 
late  war. 

The  commodities  most  proper  for  being  trans- 
ported to  distant  countries,  in  order  to  purchase 
there,  either  the  pay  and  provisions  of  an  army,  or 
some  part  of  the  money  of  the  mercantile  republic 
to  be  employed  in  purchasing  them,  seem  to  be  the 
Saer  and  more  improved  manufactures ;   such  as 
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contain  a  gfeat  value  in  ft  small  bulks  and  caU) 
therefore,  be  exported  to  a  great  distance  at  little 
expense.  A  country  whose  industry  produces  ^ 
great  annual  surplus  of  such  manufactures,  which 
are  usually  exported  to  foreign  countries,  may  carry 
on  for  many  years  a  very  expensive  foreign  war, 
without  either  exporting  any  considerable  quantity 
of  gold  and  silver,  or  even  having  any  such  quantity 
to  export  A  considerable  part  of  the  annual  sur^ 
plus  of  its  manufactures  must,  indeed,  in  Uiis  case 
be  exported,  without  bringing  back  any  returns  to 
the  country,  though  it  does  to  the  merchant;  the 
government  purchasing  of  the  merchant  his  bills 
upon  foreign  countries,  in  order  to  purchase  there 
the  pay  and  provisions  of  an  army.  Some  part  of 
this  surplus,  however,  may  still  continue  to  bring 
back  a  return.  The  manufacturers,  during  the 
war,  will  have  a  double  demand  upon  them,  and 
be  called  upon,  first,  to  work  up  goods  to  be  sent 
abroad,  for  paying  the  bills  drawn  upon  foreign 
countries  for  the  pay  and  provisions  of  the  army ; 
and,  secondly,  to  work  up  such  as  are  necessary  for 
purchasing  the  common  returns  that  had  usually 
been  consumed  in  the  country.  In  the  midst  of  the 
most  destructive  foreign  war,  therefore,  the  greater 
part  of  manufactures  m^y  frequently  flourish 
greatly;  and,  on  the  contrary,  they  may  decline 
on  the  return  of  the  peace.  They  may  fiourish 
amidst  the  ruin  of  their  country,  and  begin  to 
decay  upon  the  return  of  its  prosperity.  The  dif- 
ferent state  of  many  different  branches  of  the  Bri- 
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tish  manufactures  during  the  late  war,  «iid  for 
some  time  after  the  peace,  may  serve  as  an  illus- 
tration of  what  has  been  just  now  said. 

No  foreign  war  of  great  expense  or  duration 
could  conveniently  be  carried  on  by  the  exporta- 
tion of  the  rude  produce  of  the  soil.  The  expense 
of  sending  such  a  quantity  of  it  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try, as  might  purchase  the  pay  and  provisions  of  ia 
army,  would  be  too  great.  Few  countries  too  pro- 
duce much  more  rude  produce  than  what  is  suflS- 
cient  for  the  subsistence  of  their  own  inhabitants. 
To  send  abroad  any  great  quantity  of  it,  therefore, 
would  be  to  send  abroad  a  part  of  the  necessary 
subsistence  of  the  people.  It  is  otherwise  with  the 
exportation  of  manufactures.  The  maintenance  of 
the  people  employed  in  them  is  kept  at  home,  and 
only  the  surplus  part  of  their  work  is  exported. 
Mr.  Hume  frequently  takes  notice  of  the  inability 
of  the  ancient  kings  of  England  to  carry  on,  with- 
out interruption,  any  foreign  war  of  long  duration. 
The  English,  in  those  days,  had  nothing"  where- 
withal to  purchase  the  pay  and  provisions  of  their 
armies  in  foreign  countries,  but  either  the  rude  pro- 
duce of  the  soil,  of  whi^h  no  considerable  part  could 
be  spared  from  the  home  consumption,  or  a  few 
manufactures  of  the  coarsest  kind,  of  which,  as 
well  as  of  the  rude  produce,  the  transportation  was 
too  expensive.  This  •  inability  did  not  arise  from 
the  want  of  money,  but  of  the  finer  and  more 
improved  manufactures.  Buying  and  selling  was 
transacted  by  means  of  money  in  England  then,  as 
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well  as  now.  The  quantity  of  circulating  money 
must  have  borae  the  same  proportion  to  the  number 
and  value  of  purchases  and  sales  usually  transacted 
at  that  time,  which  it  does  to  those  transacted  at 
present;  or  rather,  it  must  have  borne  a  greater 
proportion,  because  there  was  then  no  paper,  which 
now  occupies  a  great  part  of  the  employment  of 
gold  and  silver.  Among  nations  to  whom  com- 
merce and  manufactures  are  little  known,  the  sove- 
reign,  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  can  seldom 
draw  any  considerable  aid  from  his  subjects,  for 
reasons  which  shall  be  explained  hereafter.  It  is 
in  such  countries,  therefore,  that  he  generally  endea- 
vours to  accumulate  a  treasure,  as  the  only  resource 
against  such  emergencies.  Independent  of  ^  this 
necessity,  he  is  in  such  a  situation  naturally  dis- 
posed to  the  parsimony  requisite  for  accumulation. 
In  that  simple  state,  the  expense  even  of  a  sovereign 
is  not  directed  by  the  vanity  which  delights  in  the 
gaudy  finery  of  a  court,  but  i^  employed  in  bounty 
to  his  tenants,  and  hospitality  to  his  retainers.  But 
bounty  and  hospitality  very  seldom  lead  to  extrava- 
gance, though  vanity  almost  always  does.  Every 
Tajrtar  chief,  accordingly,  has  a  treasure.  The 
treasures  of  Mazeppa,  chief  of  the  Cossacks  in  the 
Ukraine,  the  famous  ally  of  Charles  the  12th,  are 
said  to  have  been  very  great.  The  French  kings  of 
the  Merovingian  race  had  all  treasures.  When 
they  divided,  their  kingdom  among  their  different 
children,  they  divided  their  treasure  too.  The 
Sa&on  princes,  and  the  first  kings  after  the  con- 
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quest,  seem  likewise  to  have  accumulated  treA8um» 
The  first  exploit  of  every  new  reign  was  commonly 
to  seize  the  treasure  of  the  preceding  king,  as  tbe 
most  essential  measure  for  securing  the  auccesaton. 
The  sovereigns  of  improved  and  commercial  coon** 
tries  are  not  under  the  same  necessity  of  accumur 
lating  treasures,  because  they  can  generally  draw 
from  their  subjects  extraordinary  aids  upon  extra- 
ordinary occasions.  They  are  likewise  less  disposed 
to  do  so.  They  naturally,  perhaps  necessarily,  fol** 
low  the  mode  of  the  times,  and  their  expense  comes 
to  be  regulated  by  the  same  extravagant  vanity 
which  directs  that  of  all  the  other  great  proprietors 
in  their  dominions,  The  insignificant  pageantry  of 
their  court  becomes  every  day  more  brillianti  and 
the  expense  of  it  not  only  prevents  accumulaiian, 
but  frequently  encroaches  upon  the  fimds  destined 
for  more  necessary  expenses.  What  Dercyllidas 
said  of  the  court  of  Persia  may  be  applied  to  that 
of  several  European  princes,  that  he  saw  there  much 
splendour  but  little  strength,  and  many  servants  but 
few  soldiers. 

The  Importation  of  gold  and  silver  is  not  the 
principal,  much  less  the  sole  benefit  which  a  nation 
derives  from  its  foreign  trade.  Between  whatever 
places  foreign  trade  is  carried  on,  they  all  of  them 
derive  two  distinct  benefits  from  it.  It  carries 
out  that  surplus  part  of  the  produce  of  their  land 
and  labour  for  which  there  is  no  demand  among 
them,  and  brings  back  in  return  for  it  something 
else  for  which  there  is  a  demand.    It  gives  a  value 
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to  their  superfluities,  by  exchanging^  them  for  some- 
thing else  which  may  satisfy  a  part  of  their  wants, 
and  increase  their  enjoyments.  By  means  of  it,  the 
narrowness  of  the  home  market  does  not  hinder  the 
division  of  labour  (employments)  in  any  particular 
branch  of  art  or  manufacture  from  being  carried  to 
the  highest  perfection.  By  opening  a  more  extensive 
market  for  whatever  part  of  the  produce  of  their  labour 
may  exce^  the  home  consumption,  it  encourages 
them  to  improve  its  productive  powers,  and  to  aug^ 
ment  its  annual  produce  to  the  utmost,  and  thereby  to 
increase  the  real  revenue  and  wealth  of  the  society. 
These  great  and  important  services  foreign  trade  is 
continually  occupied  in  performing,  to  all  the  dif- 
ferent countries  between  which  it  is  carried  on. 
They  all  derive  great  benefit  from  it,  though  that 
in  which  the  merchant  resides  generally  derives  the 
greatest)  as'  be  is  generally  more  employed  in  sup- 
plying the  wants^  and  carrying  out  the  superfluities 
of  his  own,  than  of  any  other  particular  country. 
To  import  the  gold  and  silver  which  may  be  wanted, 
into  the  countries  which  have  no  mines,  is,  no  doubt, 
a  part  of  the  business  of  foreign  commerce.  It  is, 
however^  a  most  insignificant  part  of  it.  A  country 
which  carried  on  foreign  trade  merely  upon  this 
account,  could  scarce  have  occasion  to  freight  a 
ship  in  a  century. 

It  is  not  by  the  importation  of  gold  and  silver, 
that  the  discovery  of  America  has  enriched  Europe. 
By  the  abundance  of  the  American  mines,  those 
metals  have  become  cheaper.    A  service  of  plate 
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can  DOW  be  purchased  fiir  about  a  third  part  of  ihe 
com,  or  a  third  part  of  the  labour,  which  it  would 
ha\e  cost  in  the  fifteenth  century.  With  the  same 
annual  expense  of  labour  and  commodities,  Europe 
can  annually  purchase  about  three  times  the  quan- 
tity of  plate  which  it  could  have  purchased  at  that 
time.  But  when  a  commodity  comes  to  be  sold 
for  a  third  part  of  what  had  been  its  usual  price, 
not  only  those  who  purchased  it  before  can  pur- 
chase three  times  their  former  quantity,  but  it  b 
brought  down  to  the  level  of  a  much  greater  num- 
ber of  purchasers,  perhaps  no  more  than  ten,  per- 
haps no  more  than  twenty  times  the  former  number. 
So  that  there  may  be  in  Europe  at  present  not 
only  more  than  three  times,  but  more  than  twenty 
or  thirty  times  the  quantity  of  plate  which  would 
have  been  in  it,  even  in  its  present  state  of  im- 
provement, had  the  discovery  of  the  American 
mines  never  been  made.  So  far  Europe  has,  no 
doubt,  gained  a  real  conveniency,  though  surely  a 
very  trifling  one.  The  cheapness  of  gold  and  silver 
renders  those  metals  rather  less  fit  for  the  purposes 
of  money  than  they  were  before.  In  order  to  make 
the  same  purchases,  we  must  load  ourselves  with  a 
greater  quantity  of  them,  and  carry  about  a  shilling 
in  our  pocket  where  a  groat  would  have  done  be- 
fore. It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  most  trifling, 
this  inconveniency,  or  the  opposite  conveniency. 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  have  made 
any  very  essential  change  in  the  state  of  Europe. 
The  discovery  of  America,  however,  certainly  made 
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a  most  essential  one.     By  opening  a  new  and  inex- 
haustible market  to  all  the  commodities  of  Europe, 
it  gave  occasion  to  new  divisions  of  labour  [employ- 
ments]  and  improvements  of  art,  which,  in  the 
narrow  circle  of  the  ancient  [commerce,  could  never 
have  taken  place  for  want  of  a  market  to  take  off 
the  greater  part  of  their  produce.    The  productive 
powers  of  labour  were  improved,  and  its  produce 
increased  in  all  the  different  countries  of  Europe, 
and  together  with  it  the  real  revenue  and  wealth  of 
the  inhabitants.    The  commodities  of  Europe  were 
almost  all  new  to  America,  and  many  of  those  of 
America  were  new  to  Europe.     A  new  set  of  ex- 
changees, therefore,  began  to  take  place  which  had 
never  been  thought  of  before,  and  which  should 
naturally  have  proved  as  advantageous  to  the  new, 
as  it  certainly  did  to  the  old  continent.    The  savage 
injustice  of  the  Europeans  rendered  an  event,  which 
ought  to  have  been  beneficial  to  all,  ruinous  and 
destructive  to  several  of  those  unfortunate  countries. 
The  discovery  of  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which   happened  much 
about  the  same  time,  opened,  perhaps,  a  still  more 
extensive  range  to  foreign  commerce  than  even  that 
of  America,  notvrithstanding  the  greater  distance. 
There  were  but  two  nations  in  America,  in  any 
respect  superior  to  savages,   and   these  were   de- 
stroyed almost   as  soon  as  discovered.     The    rest 
were  mere   savages.     But  the   empires  of  China, 
Indostan,  Japan,  as  well  as  several  others  in  the 
East  Indies,  without  having  richer  mines  of  gold 
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or  silver,  were  in  every  other  respect  much  richer, 
better  cultivated,  and  more  advanced,  in  alL  arts 
and  manufactures  than  either  Mexico  or  Peru,  even 
though  we  should  credit,  what  plainly  deserves  no 
credit,  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  Spanish 
writers,  concerning  the  ancient  state  of  those  em- 
pires. But  rich  and  civilized  nations  can  .always 
exchange  to  a  much  greater  value  with  one  another, 
tlian  with  savages  and  barbarians.  Europe,  how- 
ever, has  hitherto  derived  much  less  advantage  from 
its  commerce  with  the  East  Indies,  than  from  that 
with  America.  The  Portuguese  monopolized  the 
East  India  trade  to  themselves  for  about  a  century, 
and  it  was  only  indirectly,  and  through  them,  that 
the  other  nations  of  Europe  could  either  send  out 
or  receive  any  goods  from  that  country.  When  the 
Dutch,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  began 
to  encroach  upon  them,  they  vested  their  whole. 
East  India  commerce  in  an  exclusive  company. 
The  English,  French,  Swedes,  and  Danes,  have 
all  followed  their  example,  so  that  no  great  nation 
in  Europe  has  ever  yet  had  the  benefit  of  a  free 
commerce  to  the  East  Indies.  No  other  reason 
need  be  assigned  why  it  has  never  been  so  advan- 
tageous as  the  trade  to  America,  which,  between 
almost  every  nation  of  Europe  and  its  own  colonies, 
is  free  to  all  its  subjects.  The  exclusive  privileges 
of  those  East  India  companies,  their  great  riches, 
the  great  favour  and  protection  which  these  have 
procured  them  from  their  respective  governments, 
have  excited  much  envy  against  them.    This  envy. 
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has  frequently  represented  their  trade  as  altogether 
pernicious,  on  account  of  the  great  quantities  of 
silver,  which  it  every  year  exports  from  the  countries 
from  which  it  is  carried  on.    The  parties  concerned 
have  replied,  that  their  trade,  by  this  continual  ex- 
portation of  silver,  might,  indeed,  tend  to  impoverish 
Europe  in  general,  but  not  the  particular  country 
from  which  it  was  carried  on ;  because,  by  the  ex- 
portation of  a  part  of  the  returns  to  other  European 
countries,  it  annually  brought  home  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  that  metal  than  it  carried  out     Both 
the  objection  and  the  reply  are  founded  in  the  popu- 
lar notion  which  I  have  been  just  now  examining. 
It  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  fur- 
ther, about  either.     By  the  annual  exportation  of 
silver  to .  the  East  Indies,  plate  is  probably  some- 
what  dearer  in   Europe   than  it  otherwise  might 
have  been ;  and  coined  silver  probably  purchases  a 
larger  quantity  both  of  labour  and  commodities. 
The  former  of  these  two  effects  is  a  very  small  loss, 
the  latter  a  very  small  advantage ;  both  too  insig- 
nificant to  deserve  any  part  of  the  public  attention. 
The  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  by  opening  a  market 
to  the  commodities  of  Europe,  or,  what  comes  nearly 
to  the  same  thing,  to  the  gold  and  silver  which  is 
purchased  with  those  commodities,  must  necessarily 
tend  to  increase  the  annual  production  of  European 
commodities,  and  consequently  the  real  wealth  and 
revenue  of  Europe.     That  it  has  hitherto  increased 
them  so  little  is  probably  owing  to  the  restraints 
which  it  everywhere  labours  under. 
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I  thought  it  necessary,  though  at  the  hazard  of 
being  tedious,  to  examine  at  full  length 'this  popular 
notion  that  wealth  consists  in  money,  or  in  gold 
and  silver.  Money  in  common  language,  an  I  have 
already  observed,  frequently  signifies  wealth ;  and 
this  ambiguity  of  expression  has  rendered  this 
popular  notion  so  familiar  to  us,  that  even  they 
who  are  convinced  of  its  absurdity  are  very  apt  to 
forget  their  own  principles,  and  in  the  coursie  of 
their  reasonings  to  take  it  for  granted  as  a  certain 
and  undeniable  truth.  Some  of  the  best  English 
writers  upon  commerce  set  out  with  observing,  that 
the  wealth  of  a  country  consists,  not  in  its  gold  and 
silver  only,  but  in  its  lands,  houses,  and  consumable 
goods  of  all  different  kinds.  In  the  course  of  their 
reasonings,  however,  the  lands,  houses,  and  con- 
sumable goods  seem  to  slip  out  of  their  memory, 
and  the  strain  of  their  argument  frequently  sup- 
poses that  all  wealth  consists  in  gold  and  silver,  and 
that  to  multiply  those  metals  is  the  great  object  of 
national  industry  and  commerce. 

The  two  principles  being  established,  however, 
that  wealth  consisted  in  gold  and  silver,  and  that 
those  metals  could  be  brought  into  a  country  which 
had  no  mines  only  by  the  balance  of  trade,  or  by 
exporting  to  a  greater  value  than  it  imported ;  it 
necessarily  became  the  great  object  of  political 
economy  to  diminish  as  much  as  possible  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  goods  for  home  consumption, 
and  to  increase  as  much  as  possible  the  exportation 
of  the  produce  of  domestic  industry.    Its  two  great 
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engines  for  enriching  the  country,  therefore,  were 
restraints  upon  importation,  and  encouragements 
to  exportation. 

The  restraints  upon  importation  were  of  two  kinds* 

First,  Restraints  upon  the  importation  of  such 
foreign  goods  for  home  consumption  as  could  be 
produced  at  home,  from  whatever  country  they  were 
imported* 

Secondly,  Restraints  upon  the  importation  of 
goods  of  almost  all  kinds  from  those  particular 
countries  with  which  the  balance  of  trade  was  sup* 
ppsed  to  be  disadvantageous. 

Those  different  restraints  consisted  sometimes  in 
high  duties,  and  sometimes  in  absolute  prohibitions. 

Exportation  was  encouraged  sometimes  by  draw- 
backs, sometimes  by  bounties,  sometimes  by  advan- 
tageous treaties  of  commerce  with  foreign  states, 
and  sometimes  by  the  establishment  of  colonies  in 
distant  countries. . 

Drawbacks  were  given  upon  two  different  occa- 
sions.. When  the  home-  manufactures  were  subject 
to  any  duty  or  excise,  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
it  was  frequently  drawn  back  upon  their  exporta- 
tion ;  and  when  foreign  goods  liable  to  a  duty  were 
imported  in  order  to  be  exported  again,  either  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  this  duty  was  sometimes  given 
back  upon  such  exportation. 

Bounties  were  given  for  the  encouragement  either 
of  some  beginning  manufactures,  or  of  such  sorts 
of  industry  of  other  kinds  as  were  supposed  to  de- 
serve particular  favour. 
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By  advantageous  treaties  of  commercet  particular 
privileges  were  procured  in  some  foreign  state  for 
the  goods  and  merchants  of  the  country,  beyond 
what  were  granted  to  those  of  other  countries. 

By  the  establishment  of  cblonies  in  distant  coun- 
tries, not  only  particular  privileges,  but  a  monopoly 
was  frequently  procured  for  the  goods  and  mer- 
chants of  the  country  which  established  them. 

The  two  sorts  of  restraints  upon  importation 
above-mentioned,  together  with  these  four  encou" 
ragements  to  exportation,  constitute  the  six  princi-^ 
pal  means  by  which  the  commercial  system  proposes 
to  increase  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  any 
country  by  turning  the  balance  of  trade  in  its 
favour.  I  shall  consider  each  of  them  in  a  parti- 
cular chapter,  and  without  taking  much  further 
notice  of  their  supposed  tendency  to  bring  money 
into  the  country,  I  shall  examine  chiefly  what  are 
likely  to  be  the  effects  of  each  of  them  upon  the 
annual  produce  of  its  industry.  According  as  they 
tend  either  to  increase  or  diminish  the  value  of  this 
annual  produce,  they  must  evidently  tend  either  to 
increase  or  diminish  the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of 
the  country. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

Of  Restraints  upon  the  Importation  from  Foreign 
Countries  of  such  Goods  as  can  be  produced  ^at 
Home. 

By  restraining,  either  by  high  duties,  or  by  absolute 
prohibitions,  .the  importation  of  such  goods  from 
foreign  countries  as  can  be  produced  at  home,  the 
monopoly  of  the  home-market  is  more  or  less  se- 
cured to  the  domestic  industry  employed  in  pro- 
ducing them.  Thus  the  prohibition  of  importing 
either  live  cattle  or  salt  provisions  from  foreign 
countries  secures  to  the  graziers  of  Great  Britaji) 
the  monopoly  of  the  home-market  for  butchersV 
meat.  The  high  duties  upon  the  importation  of 
com,  which  in  times  of  moderate  plenty  amount  to 
a  prohibition,  give  a  like  advantage  to  the  growers 
of  that  commodity.  The  prohibition  of  the  import- 
ation of  foreign  woollens  is  equally  favourable  to 
the  woollen  manufactures.  The  silk  manufacture^ 
though  altogether  employed  upon  foreign  materials, 
has  lately  obtained  the  same  advantage.  The  lineu 
manufacture  has  not  yet  obtained  it,  but  is  making 
great  strides  towards  it.  Many  other  sorts  of  manu-r 
factures  have,  in  the  same  manner,  obtained  in  Great 
Britain,  either  altogether,  or  very  nearly  a  monopoly 
against  their  countrymen.     The  variety  of  goods  of 
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which  the  importation  into  Great  Britain  is  pro- 
hibited, either  absolutely,  or  under  certain  circum- 
stances, greatly  exceeds  what  can  easily  be  sus- 
pected by  those  who  are  not  well  acquainted  with 
the  laws  of  the  customs. 

That  this  monopoly  of  the  home-market  frequently 
gives  great  encouragement  to  that  particular  species 
of  industry  which  enjoys  it,  and  frequently  turns 
towards  that  employment  a  greater  share  of  both 
the  labour  and  stock  of  the  society  than  would 
otherwise  have  gone  to  it,  cannot  be  doubted.  But 
whether  it  tends  either  to  increase  the  general  in- 
dustry of  the  society,  or  to  give  it  the  most  advan- 
tageous direction,  is  not,  perhaps,  altogether  so 
evident. 

The  general  industry  of  the  society  never  can  ex- 
ceed what  the  capital  of  the  society  can  employ.  As 
the  number  of  workmen  that  can  be  kept  in  em- 
ployment  by  any  particular  person  must  bear  a  cer- 
tain proportion  to  his  capital,  so  the  number  of  those 
that  can  be  continually  employed  by  all  the  mem- 
bers of  a  great  society  must  bear  a  certain  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  capital  of  that  society,  and  never 
can  exceed  that  proportion.  No  regulation  of  com- 
merce can  increase  the  quantity  of  industry  in  any 
society  beyond  what  its  capital  can  maintain.  It 
can  only  divert  a  part  of  it  into  a  direction  into 
which  it  might  not  otherwise  have  gone ;  and  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  this  artificial  direction  is 
likely  to  be  more  advantageous  to  the  society  than 
that  into  which  it  would  have  gone  of  its  own  accord. 
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Every  individual  is  continually  exerting  himself 
to  find  out  the  most  advantageous  employment  for 
whatever  capital  he  can  command.  It  is  his  own 
advantage,  indeed,  and  not  that  of  the  society,  which 
be  has  in  view.  But  the  study  of  his  own  advan- 
tage naturally,  or  rather  necessarily  leads  him  to 
prefer  that  employment  which  is  most  advantageous 
to  the  society. 

First,  every  individual  endeavours  to  employ  his 
capital  as  near  home  as  he  can,  and  consequently 
as  much  as  he  can  ia  the  support  of  domestic  in- 
dustry ;  provided  always  that  he  can  thereby  obtain 
the  ordinary,  or  not  a  great  deal  less  than  the  ordi- 
nary profits  of  stock. 

Thus,  upon  equal  or  nearly  equal  profits,  every 
wholesale  merchant  naturally  prefers  the  home-trade 
to  the  foreign  trade  of  consumption,  and  the  foreign 
trade  of  consumption  to  the  carrying  trade.  In  the 
home-trade  his  capital  is  never  so  long  out  of  his 
sight  as  it  frequently  is  in  the  foreign  trade  of  con- 
sumption.. He  can  know  better  the  character  and 
situation  of  the  persons  whom  he  trusts,  and  if  he 
should  happen  to  be  deceived,  he  knows  better  the 
laws  of  the  country  from  which  he  must  seek  re- 
dress- In  the  carrying  trade,  the  capital  of  the 
merchant  is,  as  it  were,  divided  between  two  foreign 
countries,  and  no  part  of  it  is  ever  necessarily 
brought  home,  or  placed  under  his  own  immediate 
view  and  command.  The  capital  which  an  Amster- 
dam merchant  employs  in  carrying  corn  from  Ko- 
nigsberg  to  Lisbon,  and  fruit  and  wine  from  Lisbon 
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to  Konigsberg,  must  generally  be  the  one-lialf  of 
it  at  Konigsberg  and  the  other  half  at  Lisbon.    No 
part  of  it  need  ever  come  to  Amsterdam.     The  na- 
tural residence  of  such  a  merchant  should  either  be 
at  Konigsberg  or  Lisbon,  and  it  can  only  be  some 
very  particular  circumstances  which  can  make  him 
prefer  the  residence  of  Amsterdam.    The  uneasi* 
ness,  however,  which  he  feels  at  being  separated  so 
far  from  his  capital  generally  determines  him  to 
bring  part  both  of  the  Konigsberg  goods  which 
he  destines  for  the  market  of  Lisbon,  and  of  the 
Lisbon  goods  which  he  destines  for  that  of   Ko- 
nigsberg, to  Amsterdam:  and  though  this  neces- 
sarily subjects  him  to  a  double  charge  of  loading 
and  unloading,  as  well  as  to  the  payment  of  some 
duties  and  customs,  yet  for  the  sake  of  ha^ng  somtf 
part  of  his  capital  always  under  his  own  view  and 
command,  he  willingly  submits  to  this  extraordlnaiy 
charge ;  and  it  is  in  this  manner  that  every  coimtry 
which  has  any  considerable  share  of  the  carrying 
trade  becomes   always  the   emporium,  or  general 
market  for  the  goods  of  all  the  different  countries 
whose  trade  it  carries  on.    The  merchant,  in  order 
to  save  a  second  loading  and  unloading,  endeavours 
always  to  sell  in  the  home-market  as  much  of  the 
goods  of  all  those  different  countries  as  he  can,  and 
thus,  so  far  as  he  can,  to  convert  his  carrying  trade 
into  a  foreign  trade  of  consumption.     A  merchant, 
in  the  same  manner,  who  is  engaged  in  the  foreign 
irade  of  consumption,  when  he  collects  goods  for 
foreign  markets,  will  always  be  glad,  upon  equal  or 
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nearly  equal  profits,  to  sell  as  great  a  part  of  them 
at  home  as  he  can.  He  saves  himself  the  risk  and 
trouble  of  exportation,  when,  so  far  as  he  can,  he 
thus  converts  his  foreign  trade  of  consumption  into 
a  home-trade.  Home  is  in  this  manner  the  centre, 
if  I  may  say  so,  round  which  the  capitals  of  the  in- 
habitants of  every  country  are  continually  circulat- 
ing, and  towards  which  they  are  always  tending, 
though  by  particular  causes  they  may  sometimes 
be  driven  off  and  repelled  from  it  towards  more  dis- 
tant employments.  But  a  capital  employed  in  the 
home-trade,  it  has  already  been  shown,  necessarily 
puts  into  motion  a  greater  quantity  of  domestic  in- 
dustry, and  gives  revenue  and  employment  to  a 
greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
than  an  equal  capital  employed  in  the  foreign  trade 
of  consumption ;  and  one  employed  in  the  foreign 
trade  of  consumption  has  the  same  advantage  over 
an  equal  capital  employed  in  the  carrying  trade. 
Upon  equal,  or  only  nearly  equal  profits,  therefore, 
every  individual  naturally  inclines  to  employ  his 
capital  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  likely  to  afford 
the  greatest  support  to  domestic  industry,  and  to 
give  revenue  and  employment  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  people  of  his  own  country. 

Secondly,  every  individual  who  employs  his  capi- 
tal in  the  support  of  domestic  industry,  necessarily 
endeavours  so  to  direct  that  industry,  that  its  pro- 
duce may  be  of  the  greatest  possible  value. 

The  produce  of  industry  is  what  it  adds  to  the 
subject  or  materials  upon  which  it  is  employed.     In 
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proportion  as  the  value  of  this  produce  is  great  or 
small,  so  will  likewise  be  the  profits  of  the  employer. 
But  it  is  only  for  the  sake  of  profit  that  any  liian 
employs  a  capital  in  the  support  of  industry ;  and 
he  will  always,  therefore,  endeavour  to  employ  it  in 
the  support  of  that  industry  of  which  the  produce 
is  likely  to  be  of  the  greatest  value,  or  to  exchange 
for  the  greatest  quantity  either  of  money  or  of  other 
goods. 

But  the  annual  revenue  of  every  society  is  always 
precisely  equal  to  the  exchangeable  value  of  the 
whole  annual  produce  of  its  industry,  or  rather  is 
precisely  the  same  thing  with  that  exchangeable 
value.  As  every  individual,  therefore,  endeavours 
as  much  as  he  can  both  to  employ  his  capital  in 
the  support  of  domestic  industry,  and  so  to  direct 
that  industry  that  its  produce  may  be  of  the  great- 
est value ;  every  individual  necessarily  labours  to 
render  the  annual  revenue  of  the  society  as  great 
as  he  can.  He  generally,  indeed,  neither  intends 
to  promote  the  public  interest,  nor  knows  how 
much  he  is  promoting  it.  By  preferring  the  sup- 
port of  domestic  to  that  of  foreign  industry,  he  in- 
tends only  his  own  security ;  and  by  directing  that 
industry  in  such  a  manner  as  its  produce  may  be 
of  the  greatest  value,  he  intends  only  his  own  gain, 
and  he  is  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  led  by 
an  invisible  hand  to  promote  an  end  which  was  no 
part  of  his  intention.  Nor  is  it  always  the  worse 
for  the  society  that  it  was  no  part  of  it.  By  pur- 
suing his  own  interest  he  frequently  promotes  that 
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of  the  society  more  effectually  than  when  he  really 
intends  to  promote  it.  I  have  never  known  much 
good  dcme  by  those  who  affected  to  trade  for  the 
public  good.  It  is  an  affectation,  indeed,  not  very 
common  among  merchants,  and  very  few  words 
need  be  employed  in  dissuading  them  from  it 

What  is  the  species  of  domestic  industry  which 
his  capital  can  employ,  and  of  which  the  produce  is 
likely  to  be  of  the  greatest  value,  every  individual,  it 
is  evident,  can,  in  his  local  situation,  judge  much 
better  than  any  statesman  or  lawgiver  can  do  for 
him.  The  statesman,  who  should  attempt  to  direct 
private  people  in  what  manner  they  ought  to  em- 
ploy their  capitals^  would  not  only  load  himself 
With  a  most  unnecessary  attention,  but  assume  an 
authority  which  could  safely  be  trusted,  not  only  to 
no  single  person,  but  to  no  council  or  senate  what- 
ever, and  which  would  no  where  be  so  dangerous  as 
in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  had  folly  and  presump- 
tion enough  to  fancy  himself  fit  to  exercise  it. 

To  give  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market  to  the 
produce  of  domestic  industry,  in  any  particular  art 
or  manufacture,  is  in  some  measure  to  direct  pri- 
vate people  in  what  manner  they  ought  to  employ 
their  capitals,  and  must,  in  almost  all  cases,  be 
either  a  useless  or  a  hurtful  regulation.  If  the 
produce  of  domestic  can  be  brought  there  as  cheap 
as  that  of  fbreign  industry,  the  regulation  is  evi- 
dently useless.  If  it  cannot,  it  must  generally  be 
hurtfuL  It  is  the  maxim  of  every  prudent  master 
of  a  family,  never  to  attempt  to  make  at  home 
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what  it  will  cost  him  more  to  make  than  to  huy. 
The  tailor  does  not  attempt  to  make  his  own  shoes, 
but  buys  them  of  the  shoemaker.  The  shoemaker 
does  not  attempt  to  make  his  own  clothes,  but  em- 
ploys a  tailor.  The  farmer  attempts  to  make 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  employs  those 
different  artificers.  All  of  them  find  it  for  their  in- 
terest to  employ  their  whole  industry  in  a  way  in 
which  they  have  some  advantage  over  their  neigh-* 
hours,  and  to  purchase  with  a  part  of  its  produce,  or 
v^hat  is  the  same  thing,  with  the  price  of  a  part  of 
it,  whatever  else  they  have  occasion  for. 

What  is  prudence  in  the  conduct  of  every  private 
family,  can  scarce  be  folly  in  that  of  a  great  king- 
dom. ^  If  a  foreign  country  can  supply  us  with  a 
commodity  cheaper  than  we  ourselves  can  make  it, 
better  buy  it  of  them  with  some  part  of  the  pro- 
duce of  our  oWn  industry,  employed  in  a  way  in* 
which  we  have  some  advantage.  The  general  in- 
dustry of  the  country,  being  always  in  proportion  to 
the  capital  which  employs  it,  will  not  thereby  be 
diminished,  no  more  than  that  of  the  above-men- 
tioned artificers ;  but  only  left  to  find  out  the  way 
in  which  it  can  be  employed  with  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage. It  is  certainly  not  employed  to  the  great- 
est advantage,  when  it  is  thus  directed  towards  an 
object  which  it  can  buy  cheaper  than  it  can  make. 
The  value  of  its  annual  produce  is  certainly  more  or 
less  diminished,  when  it  is  thus  turned  away  from 
producing  commodities  evidently  of  more  value 
than  the  commodity  which  it  is  directed  to  produce. 
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According  to  the  supposition,  that  commodity  could 
be  purchased  from  foreign  countries  cheaper  than 
it  can  be  made  at  home.     It  could,  therefore,  have 
been  purchased  ivith  a  part  only  of  the  commodi- 
ties, or,  what  is  the  iame  thing,  with  a  part  only 
of  the  price  of  the  commodities,  which  the  industry 
employed  by  an  equal  capital  would  have  pro- 
duced at  home,  had  it  been  left  to  follow  its  natural 
course.     The  industry  of  the  country,  therefore,  is 
thus  turned  away  from  a  more  to  a   less  advan- 
tageous  employment,  and  the  exchangeable  value 
of  its  annual  produce,  instead  of  being  increased, 
according,  to  the  intention  of  the  lawgiver,  must 
necessarily  be  diminished  by  every  such  regulation. 
By  mean^  of  such  regulations,  indeed,  a  particu- 
lar manufacture  may  sometimes  be  acquired  sooner 
than  it  could  have  been  otherwise,  and  after  a 
certain  time  may  be  made  at  home  as  cheap  or 
cheaper  than  in  the  foreigpi  country.     But  though 
the  industry  of  the  society  may  be  thus  carried  with 
advantage  into  a  particular  channel  sooner  than  it 
could  have  been  otherwise,  it  will  by  no  means  fol- 
low that  the  sum  total,  either  of  its  industry,  or  of  its 
revenue,  can  ever  be  augmented  by  any  such  regu- 
lation.    The  industry  of  the  society  can  augment 
only  in  proportion  as  its  capital  augments,  and  its 
capital  can  augment  only  in  proportion  to  what  can 
be  gradually  saved  out  of  its  revenue.     But  the 
immediate  effect   of  every  such   regulation   is   to 
-diminish  its  revenue,  and  what  diminishes  its  reve- 
Jiue  is  certainly  not  very  likely  to  augment  its  capital 
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faster  than  it  would  have  augmented  of  its  owi^  ac^ 
cord,  had  both  capital  and  industry  been  left  to  find 
out  their  natural  employments. 

Though  for  want  of  such  regulations  the  society 
should  never  acquire  the  proposed  manufacture,  it 
would  not,  upon  that  account,  necessarily  be  the 
poorer  in  any  one  period  of  its  duration*  In  eveiy 
period  of  its  duration  its  whole  capital  and  industiy 
might  still  have  been  employed,  though  upon  di^ 
ferent  objects,  in  the  manner  that  was  most  ad- 
vantageous at  the  time.  In  every  period  its  revenue 
might  have  been  the  greatest  which  its  capital 
could  afford,  and  both  capital  and  revenue  might 
have  been  augmented  with  the  greatest  possibly 
rapidity. 

The  natural  advantages  which  one  country  has 
over  another  in  producing  particular  commodities 
are  sometimes  so  great,  that  it  is  acknowledged  by 
all  the  world  to  be  in  vain  to  struggle  with  theoi. 
By  means  of  glasses,  hot-beds,  and  hot-walls,  veiy 
good  grapes  can  be  raised  in  Scotland,  and  very 
good  wine  too  can  be  made  of  them  at  about  thirty 
times  the  expense  for  which  at  least  equally  good 
can  be  brought  from  foreign  countries.  Would  it 
be  a  reasonable  law  to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
all  foreign  wines,  merely  to  encourage  the  makiiig 
of  claret  and  burgundy  in  Scotland  ?  But  if  there 
would  be  a  manifest  absurdity  in  turning  towards 
any  employment  thirty  times  more  of  the  capital 
and  industry  of  the  country  than  would  be  neces- 
sary to  purchase  from  foreign  countries  an  equal 
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quantityof  the  commodities  wanted,  there  must  be 
an  absurdity,  though  not  altogether  so  glaring,  yet 
exactly  of  the  same  kind,  in  turning  towards  any 
such  employment  a  thirtieth,  or  even  a  three-hun- 
dredth part  more  of  either.  Whether  the  advan- 
tages which  one  country  has  over  another  be 
natural  or  acquired,  is  in  this  respect  of  no  conse- 
quence. As  long  as  the  one  country  has  those 
advantages,  and  the  other  wants  them,  it  will  al- 
ways be  more  advantageous  for  the  latter  rather  to 
buy  of  the  former  than  to  make.  It  is  an  acquired 
advantage  only,  which  one  artificer  has  over  his 
neighbour,  who  exercises  another  trade;  and  yet 
they  both  find  it  more  advantageous  to  buy  of  one 
another,  than  to  make  what  does  not  belong  to  their 
particular  trades. 

Merchants  and  manufacturers  are  the  people  who 
derive  the  greatest  advantage  from  this  monopoly  of 
the  home  market.    The  prohibition  of  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  cattle,  and  of  salt  provisions,  together 
with  the  high  duties  upon  foreign  com,  which  in 
times  of  moderate  plenty  amount  to  a  prohibition, 
are  not  near  so  advantageous  to  the  graziers  and 
fanners  of  Great  Britain,  as  other  regulations  of  the 
same  kind  are  to  its  merchants  and  manufacturers. 
Manufactures,  those  of  the  finer  kind  especially,  are 
more  easily  transported  from  one  country  to  another 
than  corn  or  cattle.     It  is  in  the  fetching  and  car- 
rying manufactures,  accordingly,  that  foreign  trade 
is  chiefly  employed.    In  manufactures,  a  very  small 
advantage  will  enable  foreigners  to  undersell  our 
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own  workmen,  even  in  the  home  market.  It  will 
require  a  very  great  one  to  enable  them  to  do  so  in 
the  rude  produce  of  the  soiL  If  the  free  importa- 
tion of  foreign  manufactures  were  permitted,  several 
of  the  home  manufactures  would  probably  suffer, 
and  some  of  them,  perhaps,  go  to  ruin  altogether, 
and  a  considerable  part  of  the  stock  and  industiy 
at  present  employed  in  them  would  be  forced  to 
•find  out  some  other  employment.  But  the  freest 
importation  of  the  rude  produce  of  the  soil  could 
have  no  such  effect  upon  the  agricultare  of  the 
country. 

If  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle,  for  example, 
were  made  ever  so  free,  so  few  could  be  imported, 
that  the  grazing  trade  of  Great  Britain  could  be 
little  affected  by  it.  Live  cattle  are,  perhaps,  the 
only  commodity  of  which  the  transportation  is  more 
expensive  by  sea  than  by  land.  By  land  they  carry 
themselves  to  market.  By  sea,  not  only  the  cattle, 
but  their  food  and  their  water  too,  must  be  carried 
at  no  small  expense  and  inconveniency.  The  short 
sea  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain,  indeed,  ren- 
ders the  importation  of  Irish  cattle  more  easy.  But 
though  the  free  importation  of  them,  which  was 
lately  permitted  only  for  a  limited  time,  were  ren- 
dered perpetual)  it  could  have  no  considerable  eftct 
upon  the  interest  of  the  graziers  of  Great  Britain. 
Those  parts  of  Great  Britain  which  border  upon 
the  Irish  sea  are  all  grazing  countries.  Irish  cattk 
could  never  be  imported  for  their  use,  but  must  be 
drove  through  those  very  extensive  countries,  at  bo 
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small  expense  and  inconveniency,  before  they  could 
arrive  at  their  proper  market.  Fat  cattle  could  not 
be  drove  so  far.  Lean  cattle,  therefore,  only  could 
be  imported,  and  such  importation  could  interfere^ 
not  with  the  interest  of  the  feeding^  or  fattening^ 
countrifia,  to  which,  by  reducing  the  price  of  lean 
cattle,  it  would  rather  be  advantageous,  but  with, 
that  of  the  breeding  countries  only.  The  small 
number  of  Irish  cattle  imported  since  their  import* 
ation  was  permitted,  together  with  the  good  price 
at  which  lean  cattle  still  continue  to  sell,  seem  to  de* 
monstrate  that  even  the  breeding  countries  of  Great 
Britain  are  never  likely  to  be  much  affected  by  the 
free  importation  of  Irish  cattle.  The  common  peo- 
pie  of  Ireland,  indeed,  are  said  to  have  sometimes 
opposed  with  violence  the  exportation  of  their 
cattle.  But  if  the  exporters  had  found  any  great 
advantage  in  continuing  the  trade,  they  could 
easily,  when  the  law  was  on  their  side,  have  con* 
quered  this  mobbish  opposition. 

Feeding  and  fattening  countries,  besides,  must 
always  be  highly  improved,  whereas  breeding  coun- 
tries are  generally  uncultivated.  The  high  price  of 
lean  cattle,  by  augmenting  the  value  of  uncultivated 
land,  IB  like  a  bounty  against  improvement.  To 
any  country  which  was  highly  improved  throughout, 
it  would  be  more  advantageous  to  import  its  lean 
cattle  than  to  breed  them.  The  province  of  Holland, 
accordingly,  is  said  to  follow  this  maxim  at  present. 
The  mountains  of  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Northum- 
^rland,  indeed,  are  countries  not  capable  of  much 
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improvement,  and  seem  destined  by  nature  to  le 
the  breeding  countries  of  Great  Britain.  The  freest 
importation  of  foreign  cattle  could  have  no  other 
effect  than  to  hinder  those  breeding  countries  from 
taking  advantage  of  the  increasing  population  and 
improvement  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  from 
.raising  their  price  to  an  exorbitant  height^  and 
from  laying  a  real  tax  upon  all  the  more  improved 
and  cultivated  parts  of  the  country. 

The  freest  importation  of  salt  provisions,  in  the 
same  manner,  could  have  as  little  effect  upon  the 
interest  of  the  graziers  of  Great  Britain  as  that  of 
live  cattle.  Salt  provisions  are  not  only  a  yeiy 
bulky  commodity,  but  when  compared  with  fresh 
meat,  they  are  a  commodity  both  of  worse  qoality, 
and  as  they  cost  more  labour  and  expense,  of 
higher  price.  They  could  never,  therefore,  come 
into  competition  with  the  fresh  meat,  though  they 
might  with  the  salt  provisions  of  the  country.  They 
might  be  used  for  victualling  ships  for  distant 
voyages,  and  such  like  uses,  but  could  never  make 
any  considerable  part  of  the  food  of  the  people* 
The  small  quantity  of  salt  provisions  imported  from 
Ireland  since  their  importation  was  rendered  free, 
is  an  experimental  proof  that  our  graziers  have 
nothing  to  apprehend  from  it.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  price  of  butchers'  meat  has  ever  been  sen* 
sibly  affected  by  it. 

Even  the  free  importation  of  foreign  com  couU 
very  little  affect  the  interest  of  the  farmers  of  Great 
Britain^    Corn  is  a  much  more  bulky  commoditj 
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than  butchers*  meat.    A  pound  of  wheat  at  a  penny 
is  as  dear  as  a  pound  of  butchers'  meat  at  four-pence. 
The  small  quantity  of  foreign  corn  imported  even 
in  times  of  the  greatest  scarcity,  may  satisfy  our 
farmers  that  they  can  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
freest  importation.     The  average  quantity  imported, 
one  year  with  another,  amounts  only,  according  to 
the  very  well  informed  author  of  the  tracts  upon  the 
corn  trade,  to  twenty-three  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  quarters  of  all  sorts  of  grain,  and 
does  not  exceed  the  five-hundredth  and  seventy-one 
part  of  the  annual  consumption.     But  as  the  bounty 
upon  com  occasions  a  greater  exportation  in  years 
of  plenty,  so  it  must  of  consequence  occasion  a 
greater  importation  in  years  of  scarcity,  than  in  the 
actual  state  of  tillage  would  otherwise  take  place. 
By  means  of  it,  the  plenty  of  one  year  does  not 
compensate  the  scarcity  of  another,  and  as  the  uve- 
age  quantity  exported  is  necessarily  augmented  by 
,  so  must  likewise,  in  the  actual  state  of  tillage, 
\e  average  quantity  imported.     If  there  were  no 
tunty,  as  less  com  would  be  exported,  so  it  is  pro- 
ble  that,  one  year  with  another,  less  would  be 
ported  than  at  present.    The  corn  merchants,  the 
!hers  and  carriers  of  corn  between  Great  Britain 
foreign  countries,  would  have  much  less  employ- 
it,  and  might  suffer  considerably ;  but  the  coun- 
^ntlemen  and  farmers  could  suffer  very  little. 
in  the  corn  merchants  accordingly,  rather  than 
le  country  gentlemen  and  farmers,  that  I  have 
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observed  the  greatest  anxiety  for  the  renewal  and 
continuation  of  the  bounty. 

Country  gentlemen  and  farmers  are,  to  their 
great  honour,  of  all  people,  the  least  subject  to 
the  wretched  spirit  of  monopoly.  The  undertaker 
of  a  great  manufactory  is  sometimes  alarmed  if 
another  work  of  the  same  kind  is  established  withia 
twenty  miles  of  him.  The  Dutch  undertaker  of 
the  woollen  manufacture  at  Abbeville  stipulated 
that  no  work  of  the  same  kind  should  be  established 
within  thirty  leagues  of  that  city.  Farmers  and 
country  gentlemen,  on  the  contrary,  are  generally 
disposed  rather  to  promote  than  to  obstruct  the  col** 
tivation  and  improvement  of  their  neighbours'  farms 
and  estates.  They  have  no  secrets,  such  aa  those  of 
the  greater  part  of  manufacturers,  but  are  generally 
rather  fond  of  communicating  to  their  neigbbpurs, 
and  of  extending  as  far  as  possible  any  new  practiee 
which  they  have  found  to  be  advantageous.  Piui 
Questus,  says  old  Cato,  dahilissimusque^  mininuqiu 
invidio8V8 ;  minimeque  male  cogitantes  tunt^  qui  in 
eo  studio  occupaii  sunt.  Country  gentlemen  and 
farmers,  dispersed  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
cannot  so  easily  combine  as  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers, who  being  collected  into  towns,  and  ae? 
customed  to  that  exclusive  corporation  spirit  which 
prevails  in  them,  naturally  endeavour  to  obtain 
against  all  their  countrymen  the  same  exdushr^ 
privilege  which  they  generally  possess  ag^nst  the 
inhabitants  of  their  respective   towns.    They  acr 
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cordin^ly  seem  to  have  been  the  original  inventors 
of  those  restraints  upon  the  importation  of  foreign 
goods,  which  secure  to  them  the  monopoly  of  the 
home-market.  It  was  probably  in  imitation  of 
them,  and  to  put  themselves  upon  a  level  with  those 
who,  they  found,  were  disposed  to  oppress  them, 
that  the  country  gentlemen  and  farmers  of  Great 
Britain  so  far  forgot  the  generosity  which  is  natu- 
ral to  their  station,  as  to  demand  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  supplying  their  countrymen  with  corn  and 
butchers'  meat.  They  did  not  perhaps  take  time  to 
consider  how  much  less  their  interest  could  be 
affected  by  the  freedom  of  trade,  than  that  of  the 
people  whose  example  they  followed. 

To  prohibit  by  a  perpetual  law  the  importation  of 
foreign  com  and  cattle,  is  in  reality  to  enact,  that 
the  population  and  industry  of  the  country  shall  at 
no  time  exceed  what  the  rude  produce  of  its  own  soil 
can  maintain. 

^ere  seem,  however,  to  be  two  cases  in  which 
it  will  generally  be  advantageous  to  lay  some  bur- 
den upon  foreign,  for  the  encouragement  of  domes- 
jic  industry. 

The  first  is,  when  some  particular  sort  of  industry 
is  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  The 
defence  of  Great  Britain,  for  example,  depends  very 
much  upon  the  number  of  its  sailors  and  shipping. 
The  act  of  navigation,  therefore,  very  properly  en- 
deavours to  give  the  sailors  and  shipping  of  Great 
Britain  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  their  own 
country,  in   some  cases,   by  absolute  prohibitions, 
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and  in  others  by  heavy  burdens  upon  the  shipping 
of  foreign  countries.  The  following  are  the  prin- 
•cipal  dispositions  of  this  act* 

First,  all  ships^  of  which  the  owpers,  masters, 
and  three-fourths  of  the  mariners  are  not  British 
subjects,  are  prohibited,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting 
ship  and  cargo,  from  trading  to  the  British  settle- 
ments and  plantations,  or  from  being  employed  in 
the  coasting  trade  of  Great  Britain. 

Secondly,  a  great  variety  of  the  most  bulky  arti- 
cles of  importation  can  be  brought  into  Great  Bri- 
tain only,  either  in  such  ships  as  are  above  described, 
or  in  ships  of  the  country  where  those  goods  are 
produced,  and  of  which  the  owners,  masters,  and 
three-fourths  of  the  mariners,  are  of  that  particular 
country ;  and  when  imported  even  in  ships  of  this 
latter  kind,  they  are  subject*  to  double  aliens  duty. 
If  imported  in  ships  of  any  other  country,  the  penalty 
is  forfeiture  of  ship  and  goods.  When  this  act  wi^s 
made,  the  Dutch  were,  what  they  still  are,  the  great 
carriers  of  Europe,  and  by  this  regulation  they  were 
.entirely  excluded  from  being  the  carriers  to  Great 
Britain,  or  from  importing  to  us  the  goods  of  any 
other  European  country. 

Thirdly,  a  great  variety  of  the  most  bulky  articles 
of  importation  are  prohibited  from  being  imported, 
even  in  British  ships,  from  any  country  but  that  in 
which  they  are  produced,  under  pain  of  forfeiting 
ship  and  cargo.  This  regulation  too  was  probably 
intended  against  the  Dutch.  Holland  was  then,  as 
now,  the  great  emporium  for  all  European  good;?} 
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and  by  this  regulation  British  ships  were  hindered 
from  loading  in  Holland  the  goods  of  any  other 
European  country. 

Fourthly,  salt  fish  of  all  kind^,  whale-fins, 
whale-bone,  oil,  and  blubber,  not  caught  by  and 
cured  on  board  British  vessels,  when  imported  into 
Great  Britain,  are  subjected  to  double  aliens  duty. 
The  Dutch,  as  they  are  still  the  principal,  were  then 
the  only  fishers  in  Europe  that  attempted  to  supply 
foreign  nations  with  fish.  By  this  regulation,  a 
very  heavy  burden  was  laid  upon  their  supplying 
Great  Britain. 

When  the  act  of  navigation  was  made,  though 
England  and  Holland  were  not  actually  at  war,  the 
most  violent  animosity  subsisted  between  the  two 
nations*  It  had  begun  during  the  government  of 
the  long  parliament,  which  first  framed  this  act,  and 
it  broke  out  soon  after  in  the  Dutch  wars  during 
that  of  the  Protector  and  of  Charles  II.  It  is  not 
impossible,  therefore,  that  some  of  the  regulations  of 
this  famous  act  may  have  proceeded  from  national 
animosity.  They  are  as  wise,  however,  as  if  they 
had  all  been<dictated  by  the  most  deliberate  wisdom. 
National  animosity  at  that  particular  time  aimed  at 
the  very  same  object  which  the  most  deliberate 
wisdom  would  have  recommended,  the  diminution 
of  the  naval  power  of  Holland,  the  only  naval  power 
which  could  endanger  the  security  of  England. 

The  act  of  navigation  is  not  favourable  to  foreign 
commerce  or  to  the  growth  of  that  opulence  which 
can  arise  from  it.    The  interest  of  a  nation  in  its 
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commercial  relations  to  foreigpi  nationi^  is,  like  that 
of  a  merchant  with  regard  to  the  different  people 
with  whom  he  deals,  to  huy  as  cheap  and  to  sell  as 
dear  as  possihie.  But  it  will  he  most  likely  to  huy 
cheap,  when  hy  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  trade  it 
encourages  all  nations  to  hring  to  it  the  goods  which 
it  has  occasion  to  purchase;  and,  for  the  same 
reason,  it  will  he  most  Ukely  to  sell  dear,  when  its 
markets  are  thus  filled  with  the  greatest  numher  of 
huyers.  The  act  of  navigation,  it  is  true^  lays  no 
burden  upon  foreign  ships  that  come  to  export  the 
produce  of  British  industry.  Even  the  ancient 
aliens  duty,  which  used  to  be  paid  upon  all  goods 
exported  as  well  as  imported,  has,  by  several  sub* 
sequent  acts,  beeii  taken  off  from  the  greater  part  of 
the  articles  of  exportation.  But  if  foreigners,  either 
by  prohibitions  or  high  duties,  are  hindered  from 
coming  to  sell,  they  cannot  always  afford  to  come  to 
buy ;  because,  coming  without  a  cargo,  they  must 
lose  the  freight  from  their  own  country  to  Great 
Britain.  By  diminishing  the  number  of  sellers, 
therefore,  we  necessarily  diminish  that  of  buyers, 
and  are  thus  likely  not  only  to  buy  foreign  goods 
dearer,  but  to  sell  our  own  cheaper  than  if  there  was 
a  more  perfect  freedom  of  trade.  As  defence, 
however,  is  of  much  more  importance  than  opulence, 
the  act  of  navigation  is,  perhaps,  the  wisest  of  all 
the  commercial  regulations  of  England. 

The  second  case,  in  which  it  will  generally  be 
advantageous  to  lay  some  burden  upon  foreign 
for  the  encouragement  of   domestic  industry,  is, 
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when  some  tax  is  imposed  at  home  upon  the  pro- 
duce of  the  latter.  In  this  case,  it  seems  reason- 
able that  an'  equal  tax  should  be  imposed  upon 
the  like  produce  of  the  former.  This  would  not 
give  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market  to  domestic 
industry,  nor  turn  towards  a  particular  employ- 
ment a  greater  share  of  the  stock  and  labour  of 
the  country^  than  what  would  naturally  go  to  it 
It  would  only  hinder  any  part  of  what  would  natu- 
rally go  to  it  from  being  turned  away  by  the  tax, 
into  a  less  natural  direction,  and  would  leave  the 
competition  between  foreign  and  domestic  indus- 
try, after  the  tax,  as  nearly  as  possible  upon  the 
same  footing  as  before  it.  In  Great  Britain,  when 
any  such  tax  is  laid  upon  the  produce  of  domestic 
industry,  it  is  usual  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to 
stop  the  clamorous  complaints  of  our  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  that  they  will  be  undersold 
at  home,  to  lay  a  much  heavier  duty  upon  the  im- 
portation of  all  foreign  goods  of  the  same  kind. 

This  second  limitation  of  the  freedom  of  trade 
according  to  some  people  should,  upon  some  oc- 
casions, be  extended  much  farther  than  to  the 
precise  foreign  commodities  which  could  come  into 
competition  with  those  which  had  been  taxed  at 
home.  When  the  necessaries  of  life  have  been 
taxed  in  any  country,  it  becomes  proper,  they  pre- 
tend, to  tax  not  only  the  like  necessaries  of  life  im- 
ported from  other  countries,  but  all  sorts  of  foreign 
goods  which  can  come  into  competition  with  any 
thing  that  is  the  produce  of  domestic  industry. 
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Subsistence,  they  say,  becomes  necessarily  dearer 
in  consequence  of  such  taxes;  and  the  price  of 
labour  must  always  rise  with  the  price  of  the  la- 
bourer's subsistence.  Every  commodity,  therefore, 
which  is  the  produce  of  domestic  industry,  though 
not  immediately  taxed  itself^  becomes  dearer  in 
consequence  of  such  taxes,  because  the  labour 
which  produces  it  becomes  so.  Such  taxes,  there- 
fore, are  really  equivalent,  they  say,  to  a  tax  upon 
every  particular  commodity  produced  at  home. 
In  order  to  put  domestic  upon  the  same  footing 
with  foreign  industry^  therefore,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary, they  think,  to  lay  some  duty  upon  every  fo- 
reign commodity,  equal  to  this  enhancement  of  the 
price  of  the  home  commodities  with  which  it  can 
come  into  competition. 

Whether  taxes  upon  the  necessaries  of  life,  such 
as  those  in  Great  Britain  upon  soap,  salt,  leather, 
eandleS)  &c.,  necessarily  raise  the  price  of  labour, 
and  consequently  that  of  all  other  commodities, 
I  shall  consider  hereafter,  when  I  come  to  treat  of 
taxes.  Supposing,  however,  in  the  mean  time, 
that  they  have  this  effect,  and  they  have  it  un- 
doubtedly, this  general  enhancement  of  the  price 
of  all  commodities,  in  consequence  of  that  of  la- 
bour, is  a  case  which  diflTers  in  the  two  follo^wing 
respects  from  that  of  a  particular  commodity,  of 
which  the  price  was  enhanced  by  a  particular  tax 
immediately  imposed  upon  it. 

First,  it  might  always  be  known  with  great  ex- 
actness how  far  the  price  of  such  a  commodity 
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could  be  enhanced  by  such  a  tax :  but  how  far  the 
general  enhancement  of  the  price  of  labour  might 
afiect  that  of  every  different  commodity  about 
which  labour  was  employed  could  never  be  known 
with  any  tolerable  exactness.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible, therefore,  to  proportion  with  any  tolerable 
exactness  the  tax  upon  every  foreign,  to  this  en- 
hancement of  the  price  of  every  home  commodity. 

Secondly,  taxes  upon  the  necessaries  of  life  have 
nearly  the  same  effect  upon  the  circumstances  of 
the  people  as  a  poor  soil  and  a  bad  climate.  Pro- 
visions are  thereby  rendered  dearer  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  it  required  extraordinary  labour  and 
expense  to  raise  them.  As  in  the  natural  scarcity 
arising  from  soil  and  climate,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
direct  the  people  in  what  manner  they  ought  to 
employ  their  capitals  and  industry,  so  is  it  likewise 
in  the  artificial  scarcity  arising  from  such  taxes. 
To  be  left  to  accommodate,  as  well  as  they  could, 
their  industry  to  their  situation,  and  to  find  out 
those  employments  in  which,  notwithstanding  their 
unfavourable  circumstances,  they  might  have  some 
advantage  either  in  the  home  or  in  the  foreign 
market,  is  what  in  both  cases  would  evidently  be 
most  for  their  advantage.  To  lay  a  new  tax  upon 
them,  because  they  are  already  overburdened  with 
taxes,  and  because  they  already  pay  too  dear  for 
the  necessaries  of  life,  to  make  them  likewise  pay 
too  dear  for  the  greater  part  of  other  commodities, 
is  certainly  a  most  absurd  way  of  making  amends. 

Such  taxes,  when  they  have  grown  up  to  a  cer- 
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tain  height,  are  a  curse  equal  to  the  barrenness 
of  the  earth  and  the  inclemency  of  the  heayens; 
and  yet  it  is  in  the  richest  and  most  industrious 
countries  that  they  have  been  most  generally  im- 
posed. No  other  countries  could  support  so  great 
a  disorder.  As  the  strongest  bodies  only  can  live 
and  enjoy  health  under  an  unwholesome  regimen ; 
so  the  nations  only  that  in  every  sort  of  industry 
have  the  greatest  natural  and  acquired  advantages 
can  subsist  and  prosper  under  such  taxes.  Hol- 
land is  the  country  in  Europe  in  which  they  abound 
most,  and  which  from  peculiar  circumstances  con- 
tinues to  prosper,  not  by  means  of  them,  as  has 
been  most  absurdly  supposed^  but  in  spite  of  them* 

As  there  are  two  cases  in  which  it  will  generally 
be  advantageous  to  lay  some  burden  upon  foreign, 
for  the  encouragement  of  domestic  industry;  so 
•  there  are  two  others  in  which  it  may  sometimes  be 
a  matter  of  deliberation, — in  the  one,  how  far  it  is 
proper  to  continue  the  free  importation  of  certain 
foreign  goods;  and  in  the  other,  how  far,  or  in 
what  manner,  it  may  be  proper  to  restore  that  free 
importation  after  it  has  been  for  some  time  intei^ 
rupted. 

The  case  in  which  it  may  sometimes  be  a  matter 
of  deliberation  how  far  it  is  proper  to  continue  the 
free  importation  of  certain  foreign  goods,  is,  when 
some  foreign  nation  restrains  by  high  duties  or 
prohibitions  the  importation  of  some  of  our  manu- 
factures into  their  country.  Revenge  in  this  case 
'naturally  dictates  retaliation,  and  that  we  should 
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impose  the  Hke  duties  and  prohibitions  upon  the 
importation  'of  some  or  all  of  their  manufactures 
into  ours.  Nations  accordingly  seldom  fail  to  re* 
taliate  in  this  manner.  The  French  have  been 
particularly  forward  to  favour  their  own  manufac- 
tures by  restraining  the  importation  of  such  foreign 
goods  as  could  come  into  competition  with  them. 
In  this  consisted  a  great  part  of  the  policy  of  Mr. 
Colbert,  who,  notwithstanding  his  great  abilities, 
seems  in  this  case  to  have  been  imposed  upon  by 
the  sophistry  of  merchants  and  manufacturers,  who 
are  always  demanding  a  monopoly  against  their 
countrymen.  It  is  at  present  the  opinion  of  the 
moat  intelligent  men  in  France  that  his  operations 
of  this  kind  have  not  been  beneficial  to  his  country. 
That  minister,  by  the  tariff  of  1667,  imposed  very 
high  duties  upon  a  great  number  of  foreign  manu« 
factures.  Upon  his  refusing  to  moderate  them 
in  favour  of  the  Dutch,  they  in  1671  prohibited 
the  importation  of  the  wines,  brandies,  and  manu- 
factures of  France.  The  war  of  1672  seems  to 
have  been  in  part  occasioned  by  this  commercial 
dispute.  The  peace  of  Nimeguen  put  an  end  to  it. 
in  1676,  by  moderating  some  of  those  duties  in 
favour  of  the  Dutch,  who  in  consequence  took  off 
their  prohibition.  It  was  about  the  same  time  that 
the  French  and  English  began  mutually  to  oppress 
each  other's  industry,  by  the  like  duties  and  prohi* 
bitions,  of  which  the  French,  however,  seem  to  have 
set  the  first  example.  The  spirit  of  hostility  which 
has  jiubsisted  between  the  two  nations  ever  since 
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has  hitherto  hindered  them  from  hein^  moderated 
on  either  side.  In  1697  the  English  prohibited  the 
importation  of  bone-lace,  the  manufacture  of  Flan- 
ders. The  government  of  that  country,  at  that 
time  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  prohibited  in 
return  the  importation  of  English  woollens.  In 
1700,  the  prohibition  of  importing  bone-lace  into 
England  was  taken  off  upon  condition  that  the  im- 
portation of  English  woollens  into  Flanders  shoold 
be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  before. 

There  may  be  good  policy  in  retaliations'  of  this 
kind,  when  there  is  a  probability  that  they  will 
procure  the  repeal  of  the  high  duties  or  prohibitions 
complained  of.  The  recovery  of  a  great  foreign 
market  will  generally  more  than  compensate  the 
transitory  inconvenience  of  paying  dearer  during  a 
short  time  for  some  sorts  of  goods.  To  judge 
whether  such  retaliations  are  likely  to  produce  such 
an  effect,  does  not,  perhaps,  belong  so  much  to  the 
science  of  a  legislator,  whose  deliberations  ought 
to  be  governed  by  general  principles  which  are 
always  the  same,  as  to  the  skill  of  that  insidioufl 
and  crafty  animal,  vulgariy  called  a  statesman  or 
politician,  whose  councils  are  directed  by  the  mo* 
mentary  fluctuations  of  affairs.  When  there  is  no 
probability  that  any  such  repeal  can  be  procured,  it 
seems  a  bad  method  of  compensating  the  injurf 
done  to  certain  classes  of  our  people,  to  do  another 
injury  ourselves,  not  only  to  those  classes,  but  to 
almost  all  the  other  classes  of  them.  When  oar 
neighbours  prohibit  some  manufacture  of  ourB,  we 
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generally  prohibit)  not  only  the  same,  for  that  alone 
would  seldom  affect  them  considerably,  but  some 
other  manufacture  of  theirs.  This  may  no  doubt 
give  encouragement  to  some  particular  class  of 
workmen  among  ourselves,  and,  by  excluding  some 
of  their  rivals,  may  enable  them  to  raise  their  price 
in  the  home  market.  Those  workmen,  however,  who 
suffered  by  our  neighbours'  prohibition  will  not 
be  benefited  by  ours.  On  the  contrary,  they  and 
almost  all  the  other  classes  of  our  citizens  will 
thereby  be  obliged  to  pay  dearer  than  before  for 
certain  goods.  Every  such  law,  therefore,  imposes 
a  real  tax  upon  the  whole  country,  not  in  favour 
of  that  particular  class  of  workmen  who  were  in- 
jured by  our  neighbours'  prohibition,  but  of  some 
other  class. 

The  case  in  which  it  may  sometimes  be  a  matter 
of  deliberation,  how  far,  or  in  what  manner,  it  is 
proper  to  restore  the  free  importation  of  foreign 
goods,  after  it  has  been  for  some  time  interrupted, 
is,  when  particular  manufactures,  by  means  of 
high  duties  or  prohibitions  upon  all  foreign  goods 
which  can  come  into  competition  with  them,  have 
been  so  far  extended  as  to  employ  a  great  multi- 
tude of  hands.  Humanity  may  in  this  case  re- 
quire that  the  freedom  of  trade  should  be  restored 
only  by  slow  gradations,  and  with  a  good  deal  of 
reserve  and  circumspection.  Were  those  high 
duties  and  prohibitions  tdken  away  all  at  once, 
cheaper  foreign  goods  of  the  same  kind  might  be 
poured  so  fast  into:  the  home  market)  as  to  deprive 
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all  at  once  many  thousands  of  our  people  of  their 
ordinary  employment  and  means  of  subsistence. 
The  disorder  which  this  would  occasion  might 
no  doubt  be  very  /considerable.  It  would  in  all 
probability,  however,  be  much  less  than  is  com- 
monly imagined,  for  the  two  following  reasons : 

First,  all  those  manufactures,  of  which  any  part 
is  commonly  exported  to  other  European  countriei 
without  a  bounty,  could  be  very  little  affected  by 
the  freest  importation  of  foreign  goods.  Such  m^ 
nufactures  must  be  sold  as  cheap  abroad  as  any 
other  foreign  goods  of  the  same  quality  and  kind, 
and  consequently  must  be  sold  cheaper  at  home. 
They  would  still,  therefore,  k#ep  possession  of  the 
home  market,  and  though  a  capricious  man  of 
fashion  might  sometimes  prefer  foreign  wares, 
merely  because  they  were  foreign,  to  cheaper  and 
better  goods  of  the  same  kind  that  were  made  at- 
home,  this  folly  could,  from  the  nature  of  thingiy 
extend  to  so  few,  that  it  could  make  no  sensible  im- 
pression upon  the  general  employment  of  the  people. 
But  a  great  part  of  all  the  different  branches  of  our 
woollen  manufacture,  of  our  tanned  leather,  and 
of  our  hard-ware,  are  annually  exported  to  other 
European  countries  without  any  bounty,  and  these 
are  the  manufactures  which  employ  the  greatest 
number  of  hands.  The  silk,  perhaps,  is  the  maniH 
facture  which  would  suffer  the  most  by  this  freedom 
of  trade,  and  after  it  the  linen,  though  the  latter 
much  less  than  the  former. 

Secondly,    though   a  great   number  of  peopki. 
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should,  hj  thus  restoring  the  freedom  of  trade,  be 
thrown  all  at  once  out  of  their  ordinary  employment 
and  common  method  of  subsistence,  it  would  by  no 
means  follow  that  they  would  thereby  be  deprived 
either  of  employment  or  subsistence.  By  the  re- 
duction of  the  army  and  nary  at  the  end  of  the  late 
war,  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  soldiers  and 
seamen,  a  number  equal  to  what  is  employed  in  the 
greatest  manufactures,  were  all  at  once  thrown  out 
of  their  ordinary  employment ;  but,  though  they, 
no  doubt,  suffered  some  inconveniency,  they  were 
not  thereby  deprived  of  all  employment  and  sub- 
«istence.  The  greater  part  of  the  seamen,  it  is 
probable,  gradually  betook  themselves  to  the  mer- 
chant-service as  they  could  find  occasion,  and  in 
the  mean  time  both  they  and  the  soldiers  were  ab- 
sorbed in  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  employed 
in  a  greai  variety  of  occupations.  Not  only  no 
great  convulsion,  but  no  sensible  disorder  arose 
from  so  great  a  change  in  the  situation  of  more  than 
a  hundred  thousand  men,  all  accustomed  to  the  use 
of  arms,  and  many  of  them  to  rapine  and  plunder. 
The  number  of  vagrants  was  scarce  anywhere  sen- 
sibly increased  by  it,  even  the  wages  of  labour  were 
not  reduced  by  it  in  any  occupation,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn,  except  in  that  of  seamen 
in  the  merchant-service.  But  if  we  compare  toge- 
ther the  habits  of  a  soldier  and  of  any  sort  of  manu- 
facturer, we  shall  find  that  those  of  the  latter  do  not 
tend  so  much  to  disqualify  him  from  being  employed 
in  a  new  trade,  as  those  of  the  former  from  being 
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employed  in  any.  The  manufacturer  lias  always 
been  accustomed  to  look  for  his  subsistence  from  his 
labour  only :  the  soldier  to  expect  it  from  his  pay. 
Application  and  industry  have  been  familiar  to  the 
one ;  idleness  and  dissipation  to  the  other.  But  it  is 
surely  much  easier  to  change  the  direction  of  industry 
from  one  sort  of  labour  [employment]  to  another, 
than  to  turn  idleness  and  dissipation  to  any.  To 
the  greater  part  of  manufactures  besides,  it  has 
already  been  observed,  there  are  other  collateral 
manufactures  of  so  similar  a  nature,  that  a  workman 
can  easily  transfer  his  industry  from  one  of  them  to 
another.  The  greater  part  of  such  workmen  too 
are  occasionally  employed  in  country  labour.  The 
stock  which  employed  them  in  a  particular  manu- 
facture before,  will  still  remain  in  the  country  to 
employ  an  equal  number  of  people  in  some  other 
way.  The  capital  of  the  country  remaining  the 
same,  the  demand  for  labour  will  likewise  be  the 
same,  or  very  nearly  the  same,  though  it  may  be 
exerted  in  different  places  and  for  different  occupa- 
tions. Soldiers  and  seamen,  indeed,  when  discharged 
from  the  king's  service,  are  at  liberty  to  exercise 
any  trade  within  any  town  or  place  of  Great  Britain 
or  Ireland.  Let  the  same  natural  liberty  of  exer- 
cising what  species  of  industry  they  please  be  re- 
stored to  all  his  majesty's  subjects,  in  the  same 
manner  as  to  soldiers  and  seamen ;  that  is,  break 
down  the  exclusive  privileges  of  corporations,  and 
repeal  the  statute  of  apprenticeship,  both  which  are 
real  encroachments  upon  natural  liberty,  and  add 
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to  these  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  settlements,  so 
that  a  poor  workman,  when  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment either  in  one  trade  or  in  one  place,  may  seek 
for  it  in  another  trade  or  in  another  place,  without 
the  fear  either  of  a  prosecution  or  of  a  removal,  and 
neither  the  puhlic  nor  the  individuals  will  suffer 
much  more  from  the  occasional  disbanding  some 
particular  classes  of  manufacturers,  than  from  that 
of  soldiers.  Our  manufacturers  have  no  doubt 
^eat  merit  with  their  country,  but  they  cannot  have 
more  than  those  who  defend  it  with  their  blood,  nor 
deserve  to  be  treated  with  more  delicacy. 

To  expect,  indeed,  that  the  freedom  of  trade 
should  ever  be  entirely  restored  in  Great  Britain, 
is  as  absurd  as  to  expect  that  an  Oceana  or  Utopia 
"should  ever  be  established  in  it.  Not  only  the  pre- 
judices of  the  public,  but,  what  is  much  more  uncon- 
querable, the  private  interests  of  many  individuals, 
irresistibly  oppose  it.  Were  the  officers  of  the  army 
to  oppose  with  the  same  zeal  and  unanimity  any 
iediictioft..in  the  number  of  forces,  with  which 
master  manufacturers  set  themselves  against  every 
law  that  is  likely  to  increase  the  number  of  their 
rivals  in  the  home  market ;  were  the  former  to  ani- 
mate their  soldiers,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  latter 
inflame  their  workmen,  to  attack  with  violence  and 
outrage  the  proposers  of  any  such  regulation;  to 
attempt  to  reduce  the  army  would  be  as  dangerous 
as  it  has  now  become  to  attempt  to  diminish  in  any 
respect  the  monopoly  which  our  manufacturers  have 
obtained  against  us.    This  monopoly  has  so  much 
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increased  the  number  of  some  particular  tribies  of 
them,  that,  like  an  overgrown  standing  army,  they 
have  become  formidable  to  the  government,  and 
upon  many  occasions  intimidate  the  legislature. 
The  member  of  parliament  who  supports  every  pro- 
posal for  strengthening  thb  monopoly,  is  sure  to 
acquire  not  only  the  reputation  of  understanding 
trade,  but  great  popularity  and  influence  with  an 
.  order  of  men  whose  numbers  and  wealth  render 
them  of  great  importance.  If  he  opposes  them,  on 
the  contrary,  and  still  more  if  he  has  authority 
enough  to  be  able  to  thwart  them,  neither  the  most 
acknowledged  probity,  nor  the  highest  rank,  nor  the 
greatest  public  services,  can  protect  him  from  the 
most  infamous  abuse  and  detraction,  from  personal 
insults,  nor  sometimes  from  real  danger,,  arising 
from  the  insolent  outrage  of  furious  and  disappointed 
monopolists. 

The  undertaker  of  a  great  manufacture  who,  by 
the  home  markets  being  suddenly  laid  open  to  the 
competition  of  foreigners,  should  be  obliged  to 
abandon  his  trade,  would  no  doubt  suffer  very  con- 
siderably. That  part  of  his  capital  which  had 
usually  been  employed  in  purchasing  materials  and 
in  paying  his  workmen,  might,  without  much  diffi- 
culty, perhaps,  find  another  employment.  But  that 
part  of  it  which  was  fixed  in  workhouses,  and  in  the 
instruments  of  trade,  could  scarce  be  disposed  of 
without  considerable  loss.  The  equitable  regard, 
therefore,  to  his  interest  requires  that  changes  of 
this  kind  should  never  be  introduced  suddenly,  but 
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slowly,  gradually,  and  after  a  very  long  warning. 
The  legislature,  were  it  possible  that  its  deliberations 
could  be  always  directed,  not  by  the  clamorous  im- 
portunity of  partial  interests,  but  by  an  extensive 
view  of  the  general  good,  ought  upon  this  very 
account,  perhaps,  to  be  particularly  careful  neither 
to  establish  any  new  monopolies  of  this  kind,  nor  to 
extend  farther  those  which  are  already  established. 
Every  such  regulation  introduces  some  degree  of 
real  disorder  into  the  constitution  of  the  state,  which 
it  will  be  difficult  afterwards  to  cure  without  occa- 
sioning another  disorder. 

How  far  it  may  be  proper  to  impose  taxes  4ipon 
the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  in  order,  not  to 
prevent  their  importation,  but  to  raise  a  revenue  for 
government,  I  shall  consider  hereafter  when  I  come 
to  treat  of  taxes.  Taxes  imposed  with  a  view  to 
prevent  or  even  to  diminish  importation,  are  evi- 
dently as  destmctive  of  the  revenue  of  the  customs 
as  of  the  freedom  of  trade. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Of  the  extraordinary  Restraints  upon  the  Impor- 
tation of  Goods  of  almost  all  Kinds^  from  those 
Countries  with  which  the  Balance  is  supposed  to 
be  disadvantageous. 


PART  I. 

Of  the  Unreasonableness  of  those  Restraints  even 
upon  the  Principles  of  the  Commercial  System. 

To  lay  extraordinary  restraints  upon  the  importation 
of  goods  of  almost  all  kinds,  from  those  particular 
countries  with  which  the  balance  of  trade  is  supposed 
to  be  disadvantageous,  is  the  second  expedient  by 
which  the  commercial  system  proposes  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver.  Thus  in  Great  Britain, 
Silesia  lawns  may  be  imported  for  home  consump- 
tion, upon  paying  certain  duties.  But  French 
cambrics  and  lawns  are  prohibited  to  be  imported, 
except  into  the  port  of  London,  there  to  be  ware- 
housed for  exportation.  Higher  duties  are  imposed 
upon  the  wines  of  France  than  upon  those  of  Por- 
tugal, or  indeed  of  any  other  country.  By  what  is 
called  the  impost  of  1692,  a  duty  of  five-and-twenty 
per  cent.,  of  the  rate  or  value,  was  laid  upon  all 
French  goods;  while  the  goods  of  other  nations 
were^  the  greater  part  of  them,  subjected  to  much 
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lighter  duties,  seldom  exceeding^  five  per  cent.    The 
wine,  brandy,  salt  and  vinegar  of  France  were  in- 
deed excepted ;  these  commodities  being  subjected 
to  other  heavy  duties,  either  by  other  laws,,  or  by 
particular  clauses  of  the  same  law.     In  1696,  a  se- 
<^ondduty  of  twenty-five  per  cent.,  the  first  not  hav- 
ing been  thought  a  sufficient  discouragement,  was 
imposed  upon  all  French  goods,  except  brandy ; 
together  with  a  new  duty  of  five-and-twenty  pounds 
upon  the  tun  of  French  wine,  and  another  of  fifteen 
pounds  upon  the  tun  of  French  vinegar.     French 
goods  have  never  been  omitted  in    any  of  those 
general  subsidies,  or  duties  of  five  per  cent.,  which 
have  been  imposed  upon  all,  or  the  greater  part  of 
the  goods  enumerated  in  the  book  of  rates.     If  we 
count  the  one  third  and   two  third  subsidies  as 
making  a  complete  subsidy  between  them,   there 
have  been  five  of  these  general  subsidies ;  so  that 
before  the  commencement  of  the  present  war  seventy- 
five  per  cent  may  be  considered  as  the  lowest  duty 
to  which  the  greater  part  of  the  goods  of  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture   of  France  were  liable. 
But  upon  the  greater  part  of  goods,  those  duties  are 
equivalent  to  a  prohibition.    The  French  in  their 
turn  have,  I  believe,  treated  our  goods  and  manu- 
factures just  as  hardly ;  though  I  am  not  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  particular  hardships  which  they 
have  imposed  upon  them.     Those  mutual  restraints 
Imve  put  an  end  to  almost  all  fair  commerce  between 
the  two  nations,  and  smugglers  are  now  the  principal 
importers^  either  of  British  goods  into  France,  or  of 
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French  goods  into  Great  Britain.  The  principles 
which  I  have  heen  examining  in  the  forejB^ng 
chapter  took  their  origin  from  private  interest  and 
the  spirit  of  monopoly  ;  those  which  I  am  going  to 
examine  in  this,  from  national  prejudice  and  ani- 
mosity. They  are,  accordingly,  as  might  well  be 
expected,  still  more  unreasonable.  They  are  to, 
even  upon  the  principles  of  the  commercial  system. 

First,  though  it  were  certain  that  in  the  case  of 
a  free  trade  between  France  and  England,  for  ex- 
ample, the  balance  would  be  in  favour  of  France, 
it  would  by  no  means  follow  that  snch  a  trade 
would  be  disadvantageous  to  England,  or  that  the 
general  balance  of  its  whole  trade  would  thereby 
be  turned  more  against  it.  If  the  wines  of  France 
are  better  and  cheaper  than  those  of  Portugal  or 
its  linens  than  those  of  Germany,  it  would  be  more 
advantageous  for  Great  Britain  to  purchase  both 
the  wine  and  the  foreign  linen  which  it  had  occasion 
for  of  France,  than  of  Portugal  and  Xxermany. 
■Though  the  value  of  the  annual  importations  from 
France  would  thereby  be  greatly  augmented,  the 
value  of  the  whole  annual  importations  would  be 
diminished,  in  proportion  as  the  French  g^oods  of 
the  same  quality  were  cheaper  than  those  of  the 
other  two  countries.  This  would  be  the  case,  even 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  whole  French  goods 
imported  were  to  be  consumed  in  Great  Britain. 

But,  secondly,  a  great  part  of  them  might  be 
re-exported  to  other  countries,  where,  being  sold 
with  profit,  they  might  bring  back  a  return  equal 
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in  value,  perhaps,  to  the  prime  cost  of  the  whole 
French  goods  imported.  What  has  frequently  been 
said  of  the  East  India  trade  might  possibly  be  true 
of  the  French;  that  though  the  greater  part  of 
East  India  goods  were  bought  with  gold  and  silver, 
the  re-exportation  of  a  part  of  them  to  other 
countries,  brought  back  more  gold  and  silver  to 
that  which  carried  on  the  trade  than  the  prime 
cost  of  the  whole  amounted  to.  One  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  the  Dutch  trade,  at  present, 
consists  in  the  carriage  of  French  goods  to  other 
European  countries.  Some  part  even  of  the  French 
wine  drank  in  Great  Britain  is  clandestinely  im- 
ported from  Holland  and  Zealand.  If  there  was 
either  a  free  trade  between  France  and  England, 
or  if  French  goods  could  be  imported  upon  paying 
only  the  same  duties  as  those  of-  other  European 
nations,  to  be  drawn  back  upon  exportation,  Eng- 
land might  have  some  jshare  of  a  trade  which  is 
found  so  advantageous  to  Holland. 

Thirdly,  and  lastly,  there  is  no  certain  criterion 
by  which  we  can  determine  on  which  side  what  is 
called  the  balance  between  any  two  countries  lies, 
or  which  of  them  exports  to  the  greatest  value. 
National  prejudice  and  animosity,  prompted  always 
by  the  private  interest  of  particular  traders,  are  the 
principles  which  generally  direct  our  judgment  upon 
all  questions  concerning  it.  There  are  two  cri- 
terions,  however,  which  have  frequently  been  ap-. 
pealed  to  upon  such  occasions,  the  custom-house 
books  and  the  course  of  exchange.    The  custom- 
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houM  l)ooks,  I  think,  it  is  now  ^nenlly  acknov- 
ledf(ed,  are  a  very  uncertain  criterion,  on  acconiit 
of  tlie  inaccuracy  of  the  valuation  at  which  the 
f(r(*ttter  part  of  goods  are  rated  in  them.  The  course 
of  exchaii(^c  is,  perhaps,  almost  equally  sa 

When  tlie  exchange  between  two  places,  such  as 
Jjondon  and  Paris,  is  at  par,  it  is  said  to  be  a  sign 
tliat  the  debts  due  from  London  to  Pkuris  are  coin* 
jiensated  by  those  due  from  Paris  to  London.  On 
the  contrary,  when  a  premium  is  paid  at  liondon 
for  a  bill  upon  Paris,  it  is  said  to  be  a  sign  that  the 
debtH  due  from  London  to  Paris  are  not  compenr 
Kttted  by  those  due  from  Paris  to  London,  but  that 
a  balance  in  money  must  be  sent  out  from  the  latter 
place ;  for  the  risk,  trouble,  and  expense  of  ex- 
porting  which,  the  premium  is  both  demanded  and 
given.  But  the  ordinary  state  of  debt  and  credit 
between  those  two  cities  must  necessarily  be  rega* 
lated,  it  is  said,  by  the  ordinary  course  of  their 
dealings  with  one  another.  When  neither  of  them 
imports  from  the  other  to  a  greater  amount  than 
it  exports  to  that  other,  the  debts  and  credits  of 
each  may  compensate  one  another.  But  when  one 
of  them  imports  from  the  other  to  a  greater  valire 
than  it  exports  to  that  other,  the  former  necessarily 
becomes  indebted  to  the  latter  in  a  greater  sum 
than  the  latter  becomes  indebted  to  it :  the  debts 
and  credits  of  each  do  not  compensate  one  an- 
other, and  money  must  be  sent  out  from  that  place 
of  which  the  debts  overbalance  the  credits.  The 
ordinary  course  of  exchange,  therefore,  being  an 
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indication  of  the  ordinary  state  of  debt  and  credit 
between  two  places,  must  likewise  be  an  indication 
of  the  ordinary  course  of  their  exports  and  imports, 
as  these  necessarily  regulate  that  state. 

But  though  the  ordinary  course  of  exchange 
shall  be  allowed  to  be  a  sufficient  indication  of  the 
ordinary  state  of  debt  and  credit  between  any  two 
places,  it  would  not  from  thence  follow,  that  the 
balance  of  trade  was  in  favour  of  that  place  which 
had  the  ordinary  state  of  debt  and  credit  in  its 
favour.  The  ordinary  state  of  debt  and  credit  be- 
tween any  two  places  is  not  always  entirely  regu- 
lated by  the  ordinary  course  of  theicL  dealings  with 
one  another ;  but  is  often  influenced  by  that  of  the 
dealings  of  either  with  many  other  places.  If  it  is 
usual,  for  example,  for  the  merchants  of  England 
to  pay  for  the  goods  which  they  buy  of  Hamburgh, 
Dantzic,  Riga,  &c.,  by  bills  upon  Holland,  the  or- 
dinary  state  of  debt  and  credit  between  England 
and  Holland  will  not  be  regulated  entirely  by  the 
ordinary  course  of  the  dealings  of  those  two  coun- 
tries with  one  another,  but  will  be  influenced  by 
that  of  the  dealings  of  England  with  those  other 
places.  England  may  be  obliged  to  send  out  every 
year  money  to  Holland,  though  its  annual  exports 
to  that  country  may  exceed  very  much  the  annual 
value  of  its  imports  from  thence ;  and  though  what 
is  called  the  balance  of  trade  may  be  very  much  in 
favour  of  England. 

In  the  way,  besides,  in  which  the  par  of  ex- 
change has  hitherto  been  computed,  the  ordinary 
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course  of  exchange  can  afford  no  sufficient 
cation  that  the  ordinary  state  of  debt  and  cri 
in  favour  of  that  country  which  seems  to  ha^ 
which  is  supposed  to  have,  the  ordinary  cou] 
exchange  in  its  favour :  or,  in  other  words,  th 
exchange  may  be,  and,  in  fact,  often  is,  ao 
different  from  the  computed  one,  that,  fron 
course  of  the  latter,  no  certain  conclusion  can, 
many  occasions,  be  drawn  concerning  that  o 
former. 

When  for  a  sum  of  money  paid  in  England 
taining,  according  to  the  standard  of  the  £1 
mint,  a  certain  number  of  ounces  of  pure  silve: 
receive  a  bill  for  a  sum  of  money  to  be  pa 
France,  containing,  according  to  the  standard  < 
French  mint,  an  equal  number  of  ounces  of 
silver,  exchange  is  said  to  be  at  par  bel 
England  and  France.  When  you  pay  more, 
are  supposed  to  give  a  premium,  and  excl 
is  said  to  be  against  England,  and  in  favo 
France.  When  you  pay  less,  you  are  suppos 
get  a  premium,  and  exchange  is  said  to  be  a( 
France,  and  in  favour  of  England. 

But,  first,  we  cannot  always  judge  of  the  va 
the  current  money  of  different  countries  b 
standard  of  their  respective  mints.  In  some 
more,  in  others  it  is  less  worn,  dipt,  and  oihc 
degenerated  from  that  standard.  But  the  val 
the  current  coin  of  every  country,  compared 
that  of  any  other  country,  is  in  proportion  r 
the  quantity  of  pure  silver  which  it  ought  tc 
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tain,  but  to  that  which  it  actually  does  contain. 
Before  the  reformation  of  the  silver  coin  in  King 
William's  time,  exchange  between  England  and 
Holland,  computed,  in  the  usual  manner,  according 
to  the  standard  of  their  respective  mints,  was  five 
and  twenty  per  cent,  against  England.  But  the 
value  of  the  current  coin  of  England,  as  we  learn 
from  Mr.  Lowndes,  Was  at  that  time  rather  more 
than  five  and  twenty  per  cent,  below  its  standard 
value.  The  real  exchange,  therefore,  may  even  at 
that  time  have  been  in  favour  of  England,  not- 
withstanding the  Computed  exchange  was  so  niuch 
against  it;  a  smaller  number  of  ounces  of  pure 
silver,  actually  paid  in  England,  may  have  pur* 
chased  a  bill  for  a  greater  number  of  ounces  fof 
pure  silver  to  be  paid  in  Holland,  and  the  man  who 
was  supposed  to  give,  may  in  reality  have  got  the 
premium.  The  French  coin  was,  beibre  the  late 
reformation  of  the  English  gold  coin,  much  less 
worn  than  the  English,  and  was,  perhaps,  two  or 
three  per  cent,  nearer  its  standard.  If  the  computed 
exchange  with  France,  therefore,  was  not  more 
than  two  or  three  per  cent,  against  England,  the 
real  exchange  might  have  been  in  its  favour.  Since 
the  reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  the  exchange  has 
been  constantly  in  favour  of  England,  and  against 
France. 

Secondly,  in  some  countries,  the  expense  of  coin- 
age is  defrayed  by  the  government ;  in  others,  it  is 
defrayed  by  the  private  people  who  carry  their' 
bullion  to  the  mint,  and  the  government  even  de- 
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rives  some  revenue  from  the  coinage.  In  England, 
it  is  defrayed  by  the  government,  and  if  you  carry 
a  pound  weight  of  standard  silver  to  the  mint,  you 
get  back  sixty-two  shillings,  containing  a  pound 
weight  of  the  like  standard  silver.  In  France,  a 
duty  of  eight  per  cent,  is  deducted  for  the  coinage, 
which  not  only  defrays  the  expense  of  it,  but  affords 
a  small  revenue,  to  the  government.  In  England, 
as  the  coinage  costs  nothing,  the  current  coin  can 
never  be  much  more  valuable  than  the  quantity  of 
bullion  which  it  actually  contains.  In  France^  the 
workmanship,  as  you  pay  for  it,  adds  to  the  value, 
in  the  same  manner  as  to  that  of  wrought  plate. 
A  sum  of  French  money,  therefore,  containing  a 
certain  weight  of  pure  silver,  is  more  valuable  than 
a  sum  of  English  money  containing  an  equal 
weight  of  pure  silver,  and  must  require  more 
bullion,  or  other  commodities,  to  purchase  it. 
Though  the  current  coin  of  the  two  countries, 
therefore,  were  equally  near  the  standards  of  their 
respective  mints,  a  sum  of  English  money  could 
not  well  purchase  a  sum  of  French  money,  contain- 
ing an  equal  number  of  ounces  of  pure  silver,  nor 
consequently  a  bill  upon  France  for  such  a  sum. 
If  for  such  a  bill  no  more  additional  money  was 
paid  than  what  was  sufficient  to  compensate  the 
expense  of  the  French  coinage,  the  real  exchange 
might  be  at  par  between  the  two  countries,  their 
debts  and  credits  might  mutually  compensate  one 
another,  while  the  computed  exchange  was  con- 
siderablv  in  favour  of  France.     If  less  than  this 
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was  paid,  the  real  exchange  might  be  in  farour  of 
England,  while  the  computed  was  in  favour  of 
Fr^ce. 

Thirdly,  and  lastly,  in  some  places,  as  at  Amster- 
dam, Hamburgh,  Venice,  &c.,  foreign  bills  of  ex- 
change are  paid  in  what  they  call  bank  money; 
while  in  others,  as  at  London,  Lisbon,  Antwerp, 
Leghorn,  &c.,  they  are  paid  in  the  common  currency 
of  the'  country.  What  is  called  bank  money  is  al* 
ways  of  more  value  than  the  same  nominal  sum  of 
common  currency.  A  thousand  guilders  in  the 
bank  of  Amsterdam,  for  example,  are  of  more  value 
than  a  thousand  guilders  of  Amsterdam  currency. 
The  difference  between  them  is  called  the  agio  of 
the  bank,  which,  at  Amsterdam,  is  .generally  about 
five  per  cent  Supposing  the  current  money  of  the 
two  countries  equally  near  to  the  standard  of  their 
respective  mints,  and  that  the  one  pays  foreign  bills 
in  this  common  currency,  while  the  other  pays  them 
in  bank  money,  it  is  evident  that  the  computed  ex- 
change may  be  in  favour  of  that  which  pays  in  bank 
money,  though  the  real  exchange  should  be  in 
favour  of  that  which  pays  in  current  money;  for 
the  same  reason  that  the  computed  exchange  may 
be  in  favour  of  that  which  pays  in  better  money,  or 
in  money  nearer  to  its  own  standard,  though  the 
real  exchange  should  be  in  favour  of  that  which 
pays  in  worse.  The  computed  exchange,  before 
the  late  reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  was  generally 
against  London  with  Amsterdam,  Hamburgh, Venice, 
and,  I  believe,  with  all  other  places  which  pay  in 
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wbat  is  called  bank  money.  It  will  by.no  means 
follow,  however,  that  the  real  exchange  was  against 
it.  Since  the  reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  it  has 
been  in  favour  of  London  even  with  those  places. 
Tlie  computed  exchange  has  generally  been  in  favour 
of  London  with  Lisbon,  Antwerp,  Leghorn,  and,  if 
you  except  France,  I  believe,  with  most  other  parts 
of  Europe  that  pay  in  common  currency ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  real  exchange  was  so  too. 


Digression  concerning  Banks  of  Deposit^  particu^ 
larly  concerning  thai  of  Amsterdam. 

The  currency  of  a  great  state,  such  as  France  or 
England,  generally  consists  almost  entirely  of  its 
own  coin.  Should  this  currency,  therefore,  be  at 
any  time  worn,  dipt,  or  otherwise  degraded  below 
its  standard  value,  the  state  by  a  reformation  of  its 
coin  can  effectually  re-establish  its  currency.  But 
the  currency  of  a  small  state,  such  as  Genoa  or 
Hamburgh,  can  seldom  consist  altogether  in  its 
own  coin,  but  must  be  made  up,  in  a  great  measure, 
of  the  coins  of  all  the  neighbouring  states  with 
which  its  inhabitants  have  a  continual  intercourse. 
Such  a  state,  therefore,  by  reforming  its  coin,  will 
not  always  be  able  to  reform  its  currency.  If 
foreign  bills  of  exchange  are  paid  in  this  currency, 
ihe,.  uncertain  value  of  any  sum,  of  what  is  in  its 
own  nature  so  uncertain,  must  render  the  exchange 
always  yery  much  against  such  a  state,  its  currency 
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being,  in  all  foreign  states,  necessarily  valued  even 
below  what  it  is  worth. 

In  order  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  to  which 
this  disadvantageous  exchange  must  have  subjected 
their  merchants,  such  small  states,  when  they  began 
to  attend  to  the  interest  of  trade,  have  frequently 
enacted,  that  foreign  bills  of  exchange  of  a  certain 
value  should  be  paid,  not  in  common  currency,  but 
by  an  order  upon,  or  by  a  transfer  in  the  books  of  a 
certain  bank,  established  upon  the  credit,  and  under 
the  protection  of  the  state ;  this  bank  being  always 
obliged  to  pay,  in  good  and  true  money,  exactly  ac- 
cording to  the  standard  of  the  stat^.  The  banks  of 
Venice,  Genoa,  Amsterdam,  Hamburgh,  and  Nu- 
remberg, seem  to  have  been  all  originally  established 
with  this  view,  though  some  of  them  may  have  after- 
wards been  made  subservient  to  other  purposes. 
The  money  of  such  banks  being  better  than  the 
common  currency  of  the  country,  necessarily  bore 
an  agio,  which  was  greater  or  smaller,  according  as 
the  currency  was  supposed  to  be  more  or  less  de- 
graded below  the  standard  of  the  state.  The  agio 
of  the  bank  of  Hamburgh,  for  example,  which  is 
said  to  be  commonly  about  fourteen  per  cent.,  is  the 
supposed  difference  between  the  good  standard 
money  of  the  state,  and  the  dipt,  worn,  and  dimi- 
nished currency  poured  into  it  from  all  the  neigh- 
bouring states. 

Before  1609,  the  great  quantity  of  dipt  and  worn 
foreign  coin  which  the  extensive  trade  of  Amster- 
dam brought  from  all  parts  of  £urope,  reduced  the 
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value  of  its  currency  about  nine  per  cent,  below  that 
of  good  money  fresh  from  the  mint  Such  money 
no  sooner  appeared  than  it  was  melted  down  or 
carried  away,  as  it  always  is  in  such  circumstances. 
The  merchants,  with  plenty  of  currency,  could  not 
always  find  a  sufficient  qiiantity  of  good  money  to 
pay  their  bills  of  exchange ;  and  the  value  of  those 
bills,  in  spite  of  several  regulations  which  were 
made  to  prevent  it,  became  in  a  great  measure  tm- 
certain. 

In  order  to  remedy  these  inconveniences,  a  bank 
was  established  in  1609  under  the  guarantee  of  the 
city.  This  bank  received  both  foreign  coin,  and 
the  light  and  worn  coin  of  the  country,  at  its  real 
intrinsic  value  in  the  good  standard  money  of  tte 
country,  deducting  only  so  much  as  was  nebessary 
for  defraying  the  expense  of  coinage,  and  the  other 
necessary  expense  of  management.  For  the  value 
which  remained,  after  this  small  deduction  was 
made,  it  gave  a  credit  in  its  books.  This  credit  was 
called  bank  money,  which,  as  it  represented  money 
exactly  according  to  the  standard  of  the  mint,  was 
always  of  the  same  real  value,  and  intrinsically 
worth  more  than  current  money.  It  was  at  the 
same  time  enacted,  that  all  bills  drawn  upon  or 
negociated  at  Amsterdam  of  the  value  of  six  hun- 
dred guilders  and  upwards  should  be  paid  in  bink 
money,  which  at  once  took  away  all  uncertainty  in 
the  value  of  those  bills.  Every  merchant,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  regulation,  was  obliged  to  keep  an 
aoeount  with  the  bank  in  order  to  pay  bis  fbrti^ii 
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bills  of  exchange,  which  necessarily  occasioned  a 
certain  demand  for  bank  money. 

Bank  money,  over  and  above  both  its  intrinsic 
superiority  to  currency,  and  the  additional  value 
which  this  demand  necessarily  gives  it,  has  likewise 
some  other  advantages.  It  is  secure  from  fire,  rob- 
bery, and  other  accidents  ;  the  city  of  Amsterdam 
is  bound  for  it ;  it  can  be  paid  away  by  a  simple 
transfer,  without  the  trouble  of  counting,  or  the 
risk  of  transporting  it  from  one  place  to  another. 
In  consequence  of  those  different  advantages,  it 
seems  from  the  beginning  to  have  bom  an  agio, 
and  it  is  generally  believed  that  all  the  money  ori- 
ginally deposited  in  the  bank  was  allowed  to  remain 
there,  nobody  caring  to  demand  payment  of  a  debt 
which  he  could  sell  for  a  premium  in  the  market. 
By  demanding  payment  of  the  bank,  the  owner  of 
a  bank  credit  would  lose  this  premium.  As  a  shil- 
ling fresh  from  the  mint  will  buy  no  more  goods  in 
the  market  than  one  of  our  common  worn  shillings, 
so  the  good  and  true  money  which  might  be  brought 
from  the  coffers  of  the  bank  into  those  of  a  private 
person,  being  mixed  and  confounded  with  the  com- 
mon currency  of  the  country,  would  be  of  no  more 
value  than  that  currency,  from  which  it  could  no 
longer  be  readily  distinguished.  While  it  remained 
in  the  coffers  of  the  bank,  its  superiority  was  known 
and  ascertained.  When  it  had  come  into  those  of 
a  private  person,  its  superiority  could  not  well  be 
ascertained  without  more  trouble  than  perhaps  the 
difference  was  worth.     By  being  brought  from  the 
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coffers  of  the  bank,  besides,  it  lost  all  the  other  ad- 
vantages of  bank  money ;  its  security^  its  easy  and 
safe  transferability,  its  use  in  paying  folreign  bills  of 
exchange.  Over  and  above  all  this,  it  could  not  be 
brought  from  those  coffers,  as  will  appear  by  and 
by,  without  previously  paying  for  the  keeping. 

Those  deposits  of  coin,  or  those  deposits  which 
the  bank  was  bound  to  restore  in  coin,  constituted 
the  original  capital  of  the  bank,  or  the  whole  value 
of  what  was  repi'esented  by  what  is  called  bank 
money*  At  present  they  are  supposed  tJb  constitute 
but  a  very  small  part  of  it.  In  order  to  facilitate 
the  trade  in  bullion,  the  bank  has  beeh  for  these 
many  years  in  the  practice  of  giving  credit  in  its 
books  upon  deposits  of  gold  and  silver  bullion.  This 
credit  is  generally  about  five  per  cent,  below  the 
mint  price  of  such  bullion.  The  bank  grants  at  the 
same  time  what  is  called  a  recipice  or  receipt,  en- 
titling the  person  who  makes,  the  deposit,  or  the 
bearer,  to  take  out  the  bullion  again  at  any  time 
within  six  months,  upon  transferring  to  the  bank  a 
quantity  of  bank  money  equal  to  that  for  which 
credit  had  been  given  in  its  books  When  the  deposit 
was  made,  and  upon  paying  one-fourth  per  cent,  for 
the  keeping,  if  the  deposit  was  in  silver ;  and  one- 
half  per  cent,  if  it  was  in  gold ;  but  at  the  same 
time  declaring,  that  in  default  of  such  payment,  and 
upon  the  expiration  of  this  term,  the  deposit  should 
belong  to  the  bank  at  the  price  at  which  it  had  been 
received,  or  for  which  credit  had  been  given  in  the 
transfer  books.    What  is  thus  paid  for  the  keeping 
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of  the  deposit  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  ware- 
house rent;  and  why  this  warehouse  rent  should  be 
so  much  dearer  for  gold  than  for  silver,  several  dif- 
ferent reasons  have  been  assigned.  The  fineness  of 
gold,  it  has  been  said,  is  more  difficult  to  be  ascer- 
tained than  that  of  silver.  Frauds  are  more  easily 
practised,  and  occasion  a  greater  loss  in  the  most 
precious  metal.  Silver,  besides,  being  the  standard 
metal,  the  state,  it  has  been  said,  wishes  to  encou- 
rage more  the  making  of  deposits  of  silver  than 
those  of  gold. 

Deposits  of  bullion  are  most  commonly  made  when 
the  price  is  somewhat  lower  than  ordinary;  and  they 
are  taken  out  again  when  it  happens  to  rise.  In 
Holland  the  market  price  of  bullion  is  generally 
above  the  mint  price,  for  the  same  reason  that  it 
was  so  in  England  before  the  late  reformation  of 
the  gold  coin.  The  difference  is  said  to  be  com- 
monly from  about  six  to  sixteen  stivers  upon  the 
mark,  or  eight  ounces  of  silver  of  eleven  parts  fine, 
and  one  part  alloy.  The  bank  price,  or  the  credit 
which  the  bank  gives  for  the  deposits  of  such  silver 
(when  made  in  foreign  coin,  of  which  the  fineness 
is  well  known  and  ascertained,  such  as  Mexico  dol- 
lars), is  twenty-two  guilders  the  mark;  the  mint 
price  is  about  twenty-three  guilders,  and  the  market 
price  is  from  twenty-three  guilders  six,  to  twenty- 
three  guilders  sixteen  stivers,  or  from  two  to  three 
per  cent,  above  the  mint  price  *.  The  proportions 
between  the  bank  price,  the  mint  price,  and  the 

*  The  following  are  the  prices  at  which  the  \>«dW  oi  Kisk- 
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market  price  of  gold  bullion,  are  nearly  the  same. 
A  person  can  generally  sell  his  receipt  for  the  dif- 
ference between  the  mint  price  of  bullion  and  the 
market  price.  A  receipt  for  bullion  is  almost  al- 
ways worth  something,  and  it  very  seldom  happens, 
therefore,  that  any  body  suffers  his  receipt  to  ex- 
pire, or  allows  his  bullion  to  fall  to  the  bank  at  the 
price  at  which  it  had  been  received,  either  by  not 
taking  it  out  before  the  end  of  the  six  months,  or 
by  neglecting  to  pay  the  one-fourth  or  one-half  per 

sterdam  at  present  (September,  177^)  reoeires  bullion  and 
coin  of  diBferent  kinds :— - 
SILVER. 

Mexico  dollars             |  q^m^^s. 

French  crowns             U  32  per  mark. 

English  silver  coin      J 

Mexico  dollars  new  coin  21  10 

Ducatoons  •             .  3 

Rix  dollars.             .  2    8 

Bar  silver  containing  {^  fine  silver  21  per  mark,  and  in 
this  proportion  down  to  J  fine,  on  which  5  guilders  are  given. 

Fine  bars,  23  per  mark. 

GOLD. 

Portugal  coin 

Guineas 

Louis  d*ors  new 

Ditto  old     •  •  300 

New  ducats  •  4  19    8  per  ducat. 

Bar  or  ingot  gold  is  received  in  proportion  to  its  fineness 
compared  with  the  above  foreign  gold  coin.  Upon  fine  bars 
the  bank  gives  340  per  mark.  In  general,  however,  some- 
thing more  is  given  upon  coin  of  a  known  fineness,  than  upon 
gold  and  silver  bars,  of  which  the  fineness  cannot  be  ascet^ 
tained  but  by  a  process  oC  meUmg  and  assaying. — ^A. 


B— 310  per  mark. 
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cent,  in  order  to  obtain  a  new  receipt  for  another 
six  months.  This,  however,  though  it  happens  sd- 
dom,  is  said  .to  happen  sometimes,  and  more  fre- 
quently with  regard  to  gold,  than  with  regard  to 
silver,  on  account  of  the  higher  warehouse  rent 
which  is  paid  for  the  keeping  of  the  more  precious 
metal. 

The  person  who  by  making  a  deposit  of  bullion 
obtains  both  a  bank  credit  and  a  receipt,  pays  his 
bills  of  exchange  as  they  become  due  with  his  bank 
credit ;  and  either  sells  or  keeps  his  receipt  accord- 
ing as  he  judges  that  the  price  of  bullion  is  likely 
to  rise  or  to  fall.  The  receipt  and  the  bank  credit 
seldom  keep  long  together,  and  there  is  no  occasion 
that  they  should.  The  person  who  has  a  receipt, 
and  who  wants  to  take  out  bullion;  finds  always 
plenty  of  bank  credits,  or  bank  money  to  buy  at  the 
ordinary  price ;  and  the  person  who  has  bank  money, 
and  wants  to  take  out  bullion,  finds  receipts  always 
in  equal  abundance. 

The  owners  of  bank  credits,  and  the  holders  of 
receipts,  constitute  two  different  sorts  of  creditors 
against  the  bank.  The  holder  of  a  receipt  cannot 
draw  out  the  bullion  for  which  it  is  granted,  without 
re-assigning  to  the  bank  a  sum  of  bank  money  equal 
to  the  price  at  which  the  bullion  had  been  received. 
If  he  has  no  bank  money  of  his  own,  he  must  pur- 
chase it  of  those  who  have  it.  The  owner  of  bank 
money  cannot  draw  out  bullion  without  producing 
to  the  bank  receipts  for  the  quantity  which  he  wants. 
If  he  has  none  of  his  own,  he  must  buy  them  of  those 
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who  have  them.  The  holder  of  a  receipt,  when  he 
purchases  bank  money,  purchases  the  power  of 
taking  out  a  quantity  of  bullion,  of  which  the  mint 
price  is  five  per  cent,  above  the  bank  price.  The 
agio  or  five  per  cent.,  therefore,  which  he  commonly 
pays  for  it,  is  paid,  not  for  an  imaginary,  but  for  a  real 
value.  The  owner  of  bank  money,  when  he  pur- 
chases a  receipt,  purchases  the  power  of  taking  out 
a  quantity  of  bullion  of  which  the  market  price  is 
commonly  from  two  to  three  per  cent  above  the 
mint  price.  The  price  which  he  pays  for  it,  there- 
fore, is  paid  likewise  for  a  real  value.  The  price  of 
the  receipt,  and  the  price  of  the  bank  money,  com- 
pound or  make  up  between  them  the  full  value  or 
price  of  the  bullion. 

Upon  deposits  of  the  coin  current  in  the  country, 
the  bank  grants  receipts  likewise  as  w^U  as  bank 
credits;  but  those  receipts  are  frequently  of  no 
value,  and  will  bring  no  price  in  the  market 
Upon  ducatoons,  for  example,  which  in  the  currency 
pass  for  three  guilders  three  stivers  each,  the  bank 
gives  a  credit  of  three  guilders  only,  or  fiv^  per  cent 
below  their  current  value.  It  grants  a  receipt 
likewise  entitling  the  bearer  to  take  out  the  number 
of  ducatoons  deposited  at  any  time  within  six 
months  upon  paying  one-fourth  per  cent  for  the 
keeping.  This  receipt  will  frequently  bring  no 
price  in  the  market.  Three  guilders  bank  money 
generally  sell  in  the  market  for  three  guilders  three 
stivers,  the  full  value  of  the  ducatoons,  if  they  were 
ti^ken  out  of  the  bank ;   and  before  they  can  be 
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taken  out,  one-fourth  per  cent,  must  be  paid  for  the 
keeping,  which  would  be  mere  loss  to  the  holder  of 
the  receipt.  If  the  agio  of  the  bank,  however, 
should  at  any  time  fall  to  three  per  cent.,  such 
receipts  might  bring  some  price  in  the  market,  and 
might  sell  for  one  and  three-fourths  per  cent.  Dut 
the  agio  of  the  bank  being  now  generally  about  five 
per  cent.,  such  receipts  are  frequently  allowed  to 
expire,  or,  as  they  express  it,  to  fall  to  the  bank. 
The  receipts  which  are  given  for  deposits  of  gold 
ducats  fall  to  it  yet  more  frequently,  because  a 
higher  warehouse-rent,  or  one  half  per  cent.,  must 
be  paid  for  the  keeping  of  them  before  they  can  be 
taken  out  again.  The  five  per  cent,  which  the  bank 
gains,  when  deposits  either  of  coih  or  bullion  are 
allowed  to  fall  to  it,  may  be  considered  as  the  ware- 
house rent  for  the  perpetual  keeping  of  such  de- 
posits. 

The  sum  of  bank  money  for  which  the  receipts 
are  expired  must  be  very  considerable.  It  must 
comprehend  the  whole  original  capital  of  the  bank, 
which,  it  is  generally  supposed,  has  been  allowed  to 
remain  there  from  the  time  it  was  first  deposited, 
nobody  caring  either  to  renew  his  receipt  or  to  take 
out  his  deposit,  as,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned, 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  be  done  without 
loss.  But  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  this  sum, 
the  proportion  which  it  bears  to  the  whole  mass  of 
bank  money  is  supposed  to  be  very  small.  The 
bank  of  Amsterdam  has  for  these  many  years  past 
been  the  great  warehouse  of  Europe  for  bullion,  for 

y1 
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which  the  receipts  are  very  seldom  allowed  to  exinre, 
or,  as  they  express  it,  to  fall  to  the  bank.  The  fieir 
greater  part  of  the  bank  money,  or  of  the  credits 
upon  the  books  of  the  bank,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  created,  for  these  many  years  past,  by  such 
deposits  which  the  dealers  in  bullion  are  continually 
both  making  and  withdrawing. 

No  demand  can  be  made  upon  the  bank  but  by 
means  of  a  recipice  or  receipt.  The  smaller  mass  of 
bank  money,  for  which  the  receipts  are  expired*  is 
mixed  and  confounded  with  the  much  greater  mass 
for  which  they  are  still  in  force ;  so  that,  though 
there  may  be  a  considerable  sum  of  bank  money, 
for  which  there  are  no  receipts,  there  is  no  specific 
sum  or  portion  of  it,  which  may  not  at  any .  time 
be  demanded  by  one.  The  bank  cannot  be  debtor 
to  two  persons  for  the  same  thing ;  and  the  owner  of 
bank  money  who  has  no  receipt,  cannot  demand 
payment  of  the  bank  till  he  buys  one.  In  ordinary 
and  quiet  times  he  can  find  no  difficulty  in  getting 
one  to  buy  at  the  market  price,  which  generally 
corresponds  with  the  price  at  which  he  can  sell  the 
coin  or  bullion  it  entitles  him  to  take  out  of  the 
bank. 

It  might  be  otherwise  during  a  public  calamity ; 
an  invasion,  for  example,  such  as  that  of  the  French 
in  1672.  The  owners  of  bank  money  being  then 
all  eager  to  draw  it  out  of  the  bank,  in  order  to  have 
it  in  their  own  keeping,  the  demand  for  receipts 
might  raise  their  price  to  an  exorbitant  height 
The  holders  of  them  might  form  extravagant  ex- 
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pectations,  «&d,  instead  of  two  or  three  per  cent, 
demand  half  the  bauk  money  for  which  credit  had 
been  given  upon  the  deposits  that  the  receipts  had 
respectively  been  granted  for.  The  enemy,  in- 
formed of  the  constitution  of  the  bank,  might  even 
buy  them  up,  in  order  to  prevent  the  carrying  away 
of  the  treasure.  In  such  emergencies,  the  bank,  it 
is  supposed,  would  break  through  its  ordinary  rqle 
of  making  payment  only  to  the  holders  of  receipts. 
The  holders  of  receipts,  who  had  no  bank  money, 
must  have  received  within  two  or  three  per  cent,  of 
the  value  of  the  deposit  for  which  their  respective 
receipts  had  been  granted.  The  bank,  therefore,  it 
is  said,  would  in  this  case  make  no  scruple  of  imying 
either  with  money  or  bullion,  the  full  value  of  what 
the  owners  of  bank  money  who  could  get  no  receipts 
were  credited  for  in  its  books :  paying  at  the  same 
time  two  or  three  per  cent,  to  such  holders  of  receipts 
as  had  no  bank  money,  that  being  the  whole  value 
which  in  this  state  of  things  could  justly  be  sup- 
posed due  to  them. 

Even  in  ordinary  and  quiet  times  it  is  the  interest 
of  the  holders  of  receipts  to  depress  the  agio,  in 
order  either  to  buy  bank  money  (and  consequently 
the  bullion,  which  their  receipts  would  then  enable 
them  to  take  out  of  the  bank)  so  much  cheaper,  or 
to  sell  their  receipts  to  those  who  have  bank  money, 
and  who  want  to  take  out  bullion,  so  much  dearer; 
the  price  of  a  receipt  being  generally  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  market  price  of  bank  money, 
and  that  of  the  coin  or  bullion  for  which  the  receipt 

^3 
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htid  bedn  granted.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  owners 
of  (bank  money,  on  the  contrary,  to  raise  the  agio,  in 
order  either  to  sell  their  bank  money  so  much  dearer, 
or  to  buy  a  receipt  so  much  cheaper*  To  prevent  the 
stock-^jobbing  tricks  which  those  opposite  interests 
might  sometimes  occasion,  the  bank  has  of  late 
years  come  to  the  resolution  to  sell  at  all  times  bank 
money  for  currency,  at  five  per  cent,  agio,  and  to 
buy  it  in  again  at  four  per  cent.  agio.  .  In  conse- 
quence of  this  resolution  the  agio  can  never  either 
rise  above  five,  or  sink  below  four  per  cent. ;  and  the 
proportion  between  the  market  price  of  bank  and 
that  of  current  money,  is  kept  at  all  times  very  neiur 
to  the  proportion  between  their  intrinsic  values. 
Before  this  resolution  was  taken,  the  market  price 
of  bank  money  used  sometimes  to  rise  so  high  as  nine 
per  cent,  agio,  and  sometimes  to  sink  so  low  as  par, 
according  as  opposite  interests  happened  to  influence 
the  market. 

The  bank  of  Amsterdam  professes  to  lend  out  no 
part  of  what  is  deposited  with  it,  but,  for  every 
guilder  for  which  it  gives  credit  in  its  books,  to 
keep  in  its  repositories  the  value  of  a  guilder  either 
in  money  or  bullion.  That  it  keeps  in  its  reposi- 
tories all  the  money  or  bullion  for  which  there  are 
receipts  in  force,  for  which  it  is  at  all  times  liable  to 
be  called  upon,  and  which,  in  reality,  is  continually 
going  from  it  and  returning  to  it  again,  cannot  well 
be  doubted..  But  whether  it  does  so  likewise  with 
regard  to  that  part  of  its  capital,  for  which  the 
receipts  are  long  ago  expired,  for  which  in  ordinary 


and.  quiei  I  times-it' oannoli  be  called  upon,  and  which 
in  reality  is  veiiy  likely  to  remain  with  it  for  ever,  or 
as  long  as  the  States  of  the  United  Provinces 
subsist,  may  perhaps  appear  more  uncertain.  At 
Amsterdam,  however,  no  point  of  faith  is  better 
etablished  than  that  for  every  guilder,  circulated 
as  bank  money,  there  is  a  correspondent  guilder  in 
gold  or  silver  to  be  found  in  the  treasure  of  the 
bank.  The  city  is  guarantee  that  it  should  be  so. 
The  bank  is  under  the  direction  of  the  four  reigning 
bufgomasters,  who  are  changed  every  year.  Each 
new  set  of  burgomasters  visits  the  treasure,  compares 
it  with  the  books,  receives  it  upon  oath,  and  delivers 
it -over,  with  the  same  awful  solemnity,  to  the  set 
which  succeeds;  and  in  that  sober  and  religious 
country  oaths  are  not  yet  disregarded.  A  rotation 
of  this  kind  seems  alone  a  sufficient  security  against 
any  pra^ices  which  cannot  be  avowed.  Amidst  all- 
the  revolutions  which  faction  has  ever  occasioned  in 
the  govermnent  of  Amsterdam,  the  prevailing  party 
has  at  no  time  accused  their  predecessors  of  infi- 
delity in  the  administration  of  the  bank.  No  accu- 
sation could  have  affected  more  deeply  the  reputation 
and  fortune  of  the  disgraced  party,  and  if  such  an 
acQusation  could  have  been  supported,  we  may  be 
assured  that  it  would  have  been  brought.  In  1672, 
when  the  French  king  was  at  Utrecht,  the  bank  of 
Amsterdam  paid  so  readily  as  left  no  doubt  of  the 
fidelity » with  which  it  had  observed  its  engagements. 
Some  of  the  pieces  which  were  then  brought  from< 
its  repositoriea  appeared  to  have  been  scc^ched  with 
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tli^  dre  which  happened  in  the  town-house  soon 
after  the  bank  was  established.  Those  pieces,  there- 
ibfe,  must  have  lain  there  from  that  time. 

What  may  be  the  amount  of  the  treasure  in\he 
bank,  is  a  question  which  has  long  employed  the 
speculations  of  the  curious.  Nothing  but  conjec- 
ture can  be  offered  concerning  it.  It  is  generally 
reckoned  that  there  are  about  two  thousand  people 
who  keep  accounts  with  the  bank,  and  allowing 
them  to  have,  one  with  another,  the  value  of  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  sterling  lying  upon  their  respective 
accounts  (a  very  large  allowance),  the  whole  quan- 
tity of  bank  money,  and  consequently  of  treasure 
in  the  bank,  will  amount  to  about  three  millions 
sterling,  or,  at  eleven  guilders  the  pound  sterling, 
thirty-three  millions  of  guilders :  a  great  sum,  and 
sufficient  to  carry  on  a  very  extensive  circulation ; 
but  Vastly  below  the  extravagant  ideas  which  some 
people  have  formed  of  this  treasure. 

The  city  of  Amsterdam  derives  a  considerable 
revenue  from  the  bank.  Besides  what  may  be 
call&d  the  warehouse  rent  above  mentioned,  each 
person,  upon  first  opening  an  account  with  the 
bank,  pays  a  fee  of  ten  guilders ;  and  for  every  new 
account  three  guilders  three  stivers;  for  every 
transfer  two  stivers ;  and  if  the  transfer  is  for  less 
than  three  hundred  guilders,  six  stivers,  in  order  to 
discourage  the  multiplicity  of  small  transactions. 
The  person  who  neglects  to  balance  his  account 
twice  in  the  year,  forfeits  twenty-five  guilders.  The 
person  who  orders  a  transfer  for  more  than  is .  upoB 
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his  account,  is  obliged  to  pay  three  per  cent,  for 
the  sum  overdrawn,  and  his  order  is  set  aside  into 
the  bargain.  The  bank  is  supposed  too  to  make  a 
considerable  profit  by  the  sale  of  the  foreign  coin 
or  bullion  which  sometimes  falls  to  it  by  the  ex- 
piring of  receipts,  and  which  is  always  kept  till  it 
can  be  sold  with  advantage.  It  makes  a  profit 
likewise  by  selling  bank  money  at  five  per  cent, 
agio,  and  buying  it  in  at  four.  These  different 
emoluments  amount  to  a  good  deal  more  than  what 
is  necessary  for  paying  the  salaries  of  officers,  and 
defraying  the  expense  of  management.  What  is 
paid  for  the  keeping  of  bullion  upon  receipts,  is 
alone  supposed  to  amount  to  a  neat  annual  revenue 
of  between  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  and  two 
hundred  thousand  guilders.  Public  utility,  how- 
ever, and  not  revenue,  was  the  original  object  of  this 
institution.  Its  object  was  to  relieve  the  merchants 
from  the  inconvenience  of  a  disadvantageous  ex- 
change. The  revenue  which  has  arisen  from  it  was 
unforeseen,  and  may  be  considered  as  accidental. 
But  it  is  now  time  to  return  from  this  long  di- 
gression, into  which  I  have  been  insensibly  led  in 
endeavouring  to  explain  the  reasons  why  the  ex- 
change between  the  countries  which  pay  in  what 
is  called  bank  money,  and  those  which  pay  in  com- 
mon currency,  should  generally  appear  to  be  in 
favour  of  the  former,  and  against  the  latter.  The 
former  pay  in  a  species  of  money  of  which  the  in- 
trinsic value  is  always  the  same,  and  exactly  agree- 
able to  the  standard  of  their  respective  mints ;  the 
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latter  is  a  species  of  money  of  which  the  intrinsic 
value  is  continually  varying,  and  is  almost  always 
more  or  less  below  that  standard. 


PART  II. 

Of  the   Unreasonableness  of  those  extraordinary 
Restraints  upon  other  Principles. 

In  the  foregoing  part  of  this  chapter  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  show,  even  upon  the  principles  of  the 
commercial  system,  how  unnecessary  it  is  to  lay  ex- 
traordinary restraints  upon  the  importation  of  goods 
from  those  countries  with  which  the  balance  of 
trade  is  supposed  to  be  disadvantageous. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  absurd  than  this 
whole  doctrine  of  the  balance  of  trade,  upon  which^ 
not  only  these  restraints,  but  almost  all  the  other 
regulations  of  commerce  are  founded.  When  two 
places  trade  with  one  another,  this  doctrine  sup- 
poses that,  if  the  balance  be  even,  neither  of  them 
either  loses  or  gains ;  but  if  it  leans  in  any  degree 
to  one  side,  that  one  of  them  loses,  and  the  other 
gains  in  proportion  to  its  declension  from  the  exact 
equilibrium.  Both  suppositions  are  false.  A  trade 
which  is  forced  by  means  of  bounties  and  monopo- 
lies, may  be,  and  commonly  is,  disadvantageous  to 
the  country  in  whose  favour  it  is  meant  to  be 
established,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  hereafter. 
But  that  trade  which,  without  force  or  constraint,  is 
naturally  and  regularly  carried  on  between  any  two 
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places,  is  always  advantageous,  though  not  always 
equally  so,  to  both. 

By  advantage  or  gain,  I  understand,  not  the  in- 
crease of  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  but  that  of 
the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annual  produce  of 
the  land  and  labour  of  the  country,  or  the  increase 
of  the  annual  revenue  of  its  inhabitants. 

If  the  balance  be  even,  and  if  the  trade  between 
the  two  places  consist  altogether  in  the  exchange 
of  their  native  commodities,  they  will,  upon  most 
occasions,  not  only  both  gain,  but  they  will  gain 
equally,  or  very  near  equally:  each  will  in  this 
case  afford  a  market  for  a  part  of  the  surplus  pro* 
duce  of  the  other  :  each  will  replace  a  capital  which 
had  been  employed  in  raising  and  preparing  for  the 
market  this  part  of  the  surplus  produce  of  the  other, 
and  which  had  been  distributed  among,  and  given 
revenue  and  maintenance  to  a  certain  number  of  its 
inhabitants.  Some  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  each, 
therefore,  will  indirectly  derive  their  revenue  and 
maintenance  from  the  other.  As  the  commodities 
exchanged  too  are  supposed  to  be  of  equal  value, 
so  the  two  capitals  employed  in  the  trade  will,  upon 
most  occasions,  be  equal,  or  very  nearly  equal ;  and 
both  being  employed  in  raising  the  native  com- 
modities of  the  two  countries,  the  revenue  and 
maintenance  which  their  distribution  will  afford  to 
the  inhabitants  of  each  will  be  equal,  or  very  nearly 
equal.  This  revenue  and  maintenance,  thus  mu- 
tually afforded,  will  be  greater  or  smaller  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  their  dealings.     If  these 
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should  annually  amount  to  a  hundred  tliousaiid 
pounds,  for  example,  or  to  a  million  on  each  ud6y 
each  of  them  will  afford  an  annual  revenue  in  the 
one  case  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  in  the 
other  of  a  million,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  other.  - 
If  their  trade  should  be  of  such  a  nature  that  one 
of  them  exported  to  the  other  nothing  but  native 
commodities,  while  the  returns  of  that  other  con- 
sisted altogether  in  foreign  goods ;  the  balance,  in 
this  case,  would  still  be  supposed  even,  commodities 
being  paid  for  with  commodities.  They  would,  in 
this  case  too,  both  gain,  but  they  would  not  gain 
equally ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  which 
exp(»rted  nothing  but  native  commodities  would  de- 
rive the  greatest  revenue  from  the  trade.  If 
England,  for  example,  should  import  from  France 
nothing  but  the  native  commodities  of  that  country, 
and,  not  having  such  commodities  of  its  own  as 
were  in  demand  there,  should  annually  repay  them 
by  sending  thither  a  large  quantity  of  foreign 
goods,  tobacco,  we  shall  suppose,  and  East  India 
goods;  this  trade,  though  it  would  give  some  re- 
venue to  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries,  would 
give  more  to  those  of  France  than  to  those  of 
England.  The  whole  French  capital  annually  em- 
ployed in  it  would  annually  be  distributed  among 
the  people  of  France.  But  that  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish capital  only  which  was  employed  in  producing 
the  English  commodities  with  which  those  foreign 
goods  were  purchased,  would  be  annually  distri- 
buted among  the  people  of  England.    The  greater 
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part  of  it  woald  replace  the  capitals  which  had 
been  employed  in  Virginia,  Indostan,  and  China, 
and  which  had  given  revenue  and  maintenance  to  the 
inhabitants  of  those  distant  countries.  If  the  capitals 
were  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  therefore,  this  employ- 
ment of  the  French  capitt^I  would  augment  much 
more  the  revenue  of  the  people  of  France,  than 
that  of  the  English  capital  would  the  revenue  of 
the  people  of  England.  France  would  in  this 
case  carry  on  a  direct  foreign  trade  of  consump- 
tion with  England ;  whereas  England  would  carry 
on  a  round-about  trade  of  the  same  kind  with 
France.  The  different  effects  of  a  capital  em- 
ployed in  the  direct,  and  of  one  employed  in  the 
round-about  foreign  trade  of  consumption,  have 
already  been  fully  explained. 

There  is  not,  probably,  between  any  two  coun- 
tries, a  trade  which  consists  altogether  in  the  ex- 
change either  of  native  commodities  on  both  sides, 
or  of  native  commodities  on  one  side  and  of  foreign 
goods  on  the  other.  Almost  all  countries  exchange 
with  one  another  partly  native  and  partly  foreign 
g^oods.  That  country,  however,  in  whose  cargoes 
there  is  the  greatest  proportion  of  native,  and  the 
least  of  foreign  goods,  will  always  be  the  principal 
gainer. 

If  it  was  not  with  tobacco  and  East  India  goods, 
but  with  gold  and  silver,  that  England  paid  for  the 
commodities  annually  imported  from  France,  the 
balance,  in  this  case,  would  be  supposed  uneven, 
ccHumodities  not  being  paid  for  with  commodities, 
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but  with  gold  and  silver.  The  trade,  however, 
would,  in  this  case,  as  in  the  foregoing,  give  some 
revenue  to  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries,  but 
more  to  those  of  France  than  to  those  of  England. 
It  would  give  some  revenue  to  those  of  England. 
The  capital  ^hich  had  been  employed  in  producing 
the  English  goods  that  purchased  this  ^old  and 
silver,  the  capital  which  had  been  distributed 
among,  and  given  revenue  to,  certain  inhabitants 
of  England,  would  thereby  be  replaced,  and  en- 
abled to  continue  that  employment.  The  whole 
capital  of  England  would  no  more  be  diminished 
by  this  exportation  of  gold  and  silver,  than  by  the 
exportation  of  an  equal  value  of  any  other  goods. 
On  the  contrary,  it  would,  in  most  cases,  be  aug- 
mented. No  goods  are  sent  abroad  but  those  for 
which  the  demand  is  supposed  to  be  greater  abroad 
than  at  home,  and  of  which  the  returns  conse- 
quently, it  is  expected,  will  be  of  more  value  at 
home  than  the  commodities  exported.  If  the  to- 
bacco which,  in  England,  is  worth  only  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  when  sent  to  France  will  pur- 
chase wine  which  is,  in  England,  worth  a  bundled 
and  ten  thousand  pounds,  the  exchange  will  aug^ 
ment  the  capital  of  England  by  ten  thoiisand 
pounds.  If  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  English 
gold,  in  the  same  manner,  purchase  French  wine, 
which,  in  England,  is  worth  a  hundred  and  ten 
thousand,  this  exchange  will  equally  augment  the 
capital  of  England  by  ten  thousand  pounds.  As 
a  merchant  who  has  a  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
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pounds  worth  of  wine  in  his  cellar,  is  a  richer  man 
than  he  who  has  only  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
worth  of  tobacco  in  his  warehouse,  so  is  he  likewise 
a  richer  man  than  he  who  has  only  a  hundred  thou* 
sand  pounds  worth  of  gold  in  his  coffers.  He  can 
put  into  motion  a  grater  quantity  of  industry,  and 
give  revenue,  maintenance,  and  employment,  to  a 
greater  number  of  people  than  either  of  the  other 
two.  But  the  capital  of  the  country  is  equal  to 
the  capital  of  all  its  different  inhabitants,  and  the 
quantity  of  industry  which  can  be  annually  main- 
tained in  it  is  equal  to  what  all  those  different 
capitals  can  maintain.  Both  the  capital  of  the 
country,  therefore,  and  the  quantity  of  industry 
which  can  be  annually  maintained  in  it  must  gene- 
rally be  augmented  by  this  exchange.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  more  advantageous  for  England  that  it 
could  purchase  the  wines  of  France  with  its  own 
hardware  and  broad-cloth,  than  with  either  the 
tobacco  of  Virginia,  or  the  gold  and  silver  of 
Brazil  and  Peru.  A  direct  foreign  trade  of  con- 
sumption is  always  more  advantageous  than  a 
round-about  one.  But  a  i^ound-about  foreign 
trade  of  consumption,  which  is  carried  on  with 
gold  and  silver,  does  not  seem  to  be  less  advan- 
tageous than  any  other  equally  round-about  one. 
Neither  is  a  country  which  .has  no  mines,  more 
likely  to  be  exhausted  of  gold  and  silver  by  this 
annual  exportation  of  those  metals,  than  one  which 
does  not  grow  tobacco  by  the  like  annual  expor- 
tation  of  that  plant.     As  a  country  which  has 
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wherewithal  to  buy  tobacco  will  never  be  long  in 
want  of  it,  so  neither  will  one  be  long  in  want  of 
gold  and  silver  which  has  wherewithal  to  purchase 
those  metals. 

It  is  a  losing  trade,  it  is  said,  which  a  workman 
carries  on  with  the  alehouse ;  and  the  trade  which 
a  manufacturing  nation  would  naturally  carry  on 
with  a  wine  country,  may  be  considered  as  a  trade 
of  the  same  nature.  I  answer,  that  the  trade  with 
the  alehouse  is  not  necessarily  a  losing  trade. .  In 
Its  own  nature  it  is  just  as  advantageous  as  any 
other,  though,  perhaps,  somewhat  more  liable  to 
be  abused.  The  employment  of  a  brewer,  and  even 
that  of  a  retailer  of  fermented  liquors,  are  as  neces- 
sary divisions  of  labour  [employments-]  as  any  other. 
It  will  generally  be  more  advantageous  for  a  work- 
man to  buy  of  the  brewer  the  quantity  he  has  occa- 
sion for,  than  to  brew  it  himself,  and  if  he  is  a  poor 
workman,  it  will  generally  be  more  advantageous 
for  him  to  buy  it,  by  little  and  little,  of  the  retailer, 
than  a  large  quantity  of  the  brewer.  He  may  no 
doubt  buy  too  much  of  either,  as  he  may  of  any 
other  dealers  in  his  neighbourhood,  of  the  butcher, 
if  he  is  a  glutton,  or  of  the  draper,  if  he  affects  to 
be  a  beau  among  his  companions.  It  is  advanta- 
geous to  the  great  body  of  workmen,  notwithstand- 
ing, that  all  these  trades  should  be  free,  though  this 
freedom  may  be  abused  in  all  of  them,  and  is  more 
likely  to  be  so,  perhaps,  in  some  than  in  others'. 
Though  individuals,  besides,  may  sometimes  ruin 
their  fortunes  by  an  excessive  consumption  of  fer- 
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mented  liquors,  there  seems  to  be  no  risk  that  a 
nation  should  do  so.  Though  in  every  country 
there  are  many  people  who  spend  upon  such  liquors 
more  than  they  can  afford,  there  are  always  many 
more  who  spend  less.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked 
too,  that,  if  we  consult  experience,  the  cheapness  of 
wine  seems  to  be  a  cause,  not  of  drunkenness,  but 
of  sobriety.  The  inhabitants  of  the  wine  countries 
are  in  general  the  soberest  people  in  Europe ; 
witness  the  Spaniards,  the  Italians,  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  southern  provinces  of  France. 
People  are  seldom  guilty  of  excess  in  what  is 
their  daily  fare.  Nobody  affects  the  character  of 
liberality  and  good  fellowship,  by  being  profuse  of 
a  liquor  which  is  as  cheap  as  small  beer.  On  the 
contrary^  in  the  countries  which,  either  from  ex- 
cessive heat  or  cold,  produce  no  grapes,  and  where 
win^  consequently  is  dear  and  a  rarity,  drunk- 
enness is  a  common  vice^  as  among  the  northern 
nations,  and  all  those  who  live  between  the  tropics, 
the  negroes,  for  example,  on  the  coast  of  Guinea. 
When  a  French  regiment  comes  from  some  of 
the  northern  provinces  of  France,  where  wine  is 
somewhat  dear,  to  be  quartered  in  the  southern, 
where  it  is  very  cheap,  the  soldiers,  I  have  fre- 
quently heard  it  observed,  are  at  first  debauched 
by  the  cheapness  and  novelty  of  good  wine ;  but 
after  a  few  months'  residence,  the  greater  part  of 
them  become  as  sober  as  the  rest  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. Were  the  duties  upon  foreign  wines,  and 
the  excises  upon  malt^  beer,  and  ale,  to  be  taken, 

Q  3 
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away  all  at  once,  it  m%ht,  in  the  same  maiiAer» 
occasion  in  Great  Britain  a  pretty  general  and  tem" 
porary  drunkenness  among  the  middling,  and  in* 
ferior  ranks  of  people,  which  would  probably  be 
soon  followed  by  a  permanent  and  almost  univer- 
sal sobriety.  At  present  drunkenness  is  by  no 
means  the  vice  of  people  of  fashion,  or  of  those 
who  can  easily  afford  the  most  expensive  liquors. 
A  gentleman  drunk  with  ale  has  scarce  ever  been 
seen  among  us.  The  restraints  upon  the  wine 
trade  in  Great  Britain,  besides,  do  not  so  much 
seem  calculated  to  hinder  the  people  from  going, 
if  I  may  say  so,  to  the  alehouse,  as  from  going 
where  they  can  buy  the  best  and  cheapest  liquor. 
They  favour  the  wine  trade  of  Portugal,  and  dis- 
courage that  of  France.  The  Portuguese,  it  is 
said,  indeed,  are  better  customers  for  our  manufac- 
tures than  the  French,  and  should  therefore  be 
encouraged  in  preference  to  them.  As  they,  give 
us  their  custom,  it  is  pretended,  we  should  give 
them  ours.  The  sneaking  arts  of  underling  trades- 
men are  thus  erected  into  political  maxims  for  the 
conduct  of  a  great  empire ;  for  it  is  the  most  un- 
derline: tradesmen  only  who  make  it  a  rule  to  em- 
ploy  chiefly  their  own  customers.  A  great  trader 
purchases  his  goods  always  where  they  are  cheapest 
and  best,  without  regard  to  any  little  interest  of 
this  kind. 

By  such  maxims  as  these,  however,  nations  have 
been  taught  that  their  interest  consisted  in  beggar^ 
ing  all  their  neighbours.      Each  nation,  has  been 
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made'  to  loek  with  an  inVidieus  eye  upon  the  profiK 
perityof  all  the  nations  with  which  iV  trades,  and 
to  consider  their  gain  as  its  own  loss.     Commerce, 
which  ought  naturally  to  be,  among  nations,  as 
among  individuals,  a  bond  of  union  and  friendship^ 
has  become  the  most  fertile  source  of  discord  and 
animosity.     The  capricious  ambition  of  kings  and 
ministers  has  not,  during  the  present  and  the  pre- 
ceding century,  been  more  fatal  to  the  repose  of 
Europe,  than  the  impertinent  jealousy  of  merchants 
and  manufacturers.     The  violence  and  injustice  of 
the  rulers  of  mankind  is  an  ancient  evil,  for  which, 
I.  am.  afraid,  the  nature  of  human  affairs  can  scarce 
admit  of  a  remedy.     But  the  mean  rapacity,  the 
monopolizing  spirit  of  merchants  and   manufac- 
turers, who  neither  are,  nor  ought  to  be,  the  rulers 
of  mankind,  though  it  cannot  perhaps  be  corrected, 
may  very  easily  be  prevented  from  disturbing  the 
tranquillity  of  any  body  but  themselves. 
'  That  it  was  the  spirit  of  monopoly  which  origin- 
nally  both  invented  and  propagated  this  doctrine 
oatinot  be  doubted ;  and  they  who  first  taught  it 
were  by  no  means  such  fools  as  they  who  believed 
it^ .   In  every  country  it  always  is  and  must  be  the 
interest  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  to  buy 
whatever  they  want  of  those  who  sell  it  cheapest. 
The  proposition  is  so  very  manifest,  that  it  seems 
ridiculous  to  take  any  pains  to  prove  it ;  nor  could 
it  ever  have  been  called  in  question,  had  not  the  in- 
terested sophistry  of  merchants  and  manufacturer^ 
confounded  the  common  sense  of  mankind.    Their 
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interest  is,  in  this  respect,  directly  opposite  to  that 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  As  it  is  the  in- 
terest of  the  freemen  of  a  corporation  to  hinder  the 
rest  of  the  inhabitants  from  employing  any  work- 
men but  themselves,  so  it  is  the  interest  of  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  every  country  to 
secure  to  themselves  the  monopoly  of  the  home 
market.  Hence  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  most 
other  European  countries,  the  extraordinary  duties 
upon  almost  all  goods  imported  by  alien  merchants., 
Hence  the  high  duties  and  prohibitions  upon  all 
those  foreign  manufactures  which  can  come  into 
competition  with  our  own.  Hence  too  the  extra- 
ordinary restraints  upon  the  importation  of  almost 
all  sorts  of  goods  from  those  countries  with  which 
the  balance  of  trade  is  supposed  to  be  disadvan- 
tageous ;  that  is,  from  those  against  whom  national 
animosity  happens  to  be  most  violently  inflamed. 

The  wealth  of  a  neighbouring  nation,  however, 
though  dangerous  in  war  and  politics,  is  certainly 
advantageous  in  trade.  In  a  state  of  hostility  it 
may  enable  our  enemies  to  maintain  fleets  and 
armies  superior  to  our  own ;  but  in  a  state  of  peace 
and  commerce  it  must  likewise  enable  them  to  ex- 
change with  us  to  a  greater  value,  and  to  afford  a 
better  market,  either  for  the  immediate  produce 
of  our  own  industry,  or  for  whatever  is  purchased 
with  that  produce.  As  a  rich  man  is  hkely  to  be 
a  better  customer  to  the  industrious  people  in  his 
neighbourhood,  than  a  poor,  so  is  likewise  a  rich 
nation.     A  rich  man,  indeed,  who  is  himself  a 
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manufacturery  is  a  very  dangerous  neighbour  to 
all  those  who  deal  in  the  same  way.  All  the  rest 
of  the  neighbourhood,  however,  by  far  the  greatest 
number,  profit  by  the  good  market  which  his  ex- 
pense affords  them.  They  even  profit  by  his  under- 
selling the  poorer  workmen  who  deal  in  the  same 
way  with  him.  The  manufacturers  of  a  rich  na- 
tion, in  the  same  manner,  may  no  doubt  be  very 
dangerous  rivals  to  those  of  their  neighbours. 
This  very  competition,  however,  is  advantageous  to 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  who  profit  greatly 
besides  by  the  good  market  which  the  great  expense 
of  such  a  nation  affords  them  in  every  other  way. 
Private  people,  who  want  to  make  a  fortune,  never 
think  of  retiring  to  the  remote  and  poor  provinces 
of  the.  country,  but  resort  either  to  the  capital,  or 
to  some  of  the  great  commercial  towns.  They 
know,  that  where  little  wealth  circulates  there  is 
little  to  be  got ;  but  that  where  a  great  deal  is  in 
motion,  some  share  of  it  may  fall  io  them.  The 
same  maxim  which  would  in  this  manner  direct  the 
common  sense  of  one,  or  ten,  or  twenty  individuals, 
should  regulate  the  judgment  of  one,  or  ten,  or 
twenty  millions,  and  should  make  a  whole  nation 
regard  the  riches  of  its  neighbours  as  a  probable 
cause  and  occasion  for  itself  to  acquire  riches. 
A  nation  that  would  enrich  itself  by  foreign  trade, 
is  certainly  most  likely  to  do  so  when  its  neighbours 
are  all  rich,  industrious,  and  commercial  nations. 
A  great  nation  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  wander- 
ing savages  and  poor  barbarians  might,  no  doubt, 
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acquire  riches  by  the  cultivation  of  its  own  landS) 
and  by  its  own  interior  commerce,  but  not  by 
foreign  trade.  It  seems  to  have  been  in  this  man- 
ner that  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  the  modern 
Chinese  acquired  their  great  wealth.  The  ancient 
Egyptians,  it  is  said,  neglected  foreign  commerce, 
and  the  modern  Chinese,  it  is  known,  hold  it  in 
the  utmost  contempt,  and  scarce  deign  to  afPbrd 
it  the  decent  protection  of  the  laws.  The  modem 
maxims  of  foreign  commerce,  by  aiming  at  the  im- 
poverishment of  all  our  neighbours,  so  far  as  they 
are  capable  of  producing  their  intended  effect,  tend 
to  render  that  very  commerce  insignificant  and  con- 
temptible. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  these  maxims  that  the 
commerce  between  France  and  England  has  in 
both  countries  been  subjected  to  so  many  dis- 
couragements and  restraints.  If  those  two  comi- 
tries,  however,  were  to  consider  their  real  interest, 
without  either  mercantile  jealousy  or  national  ani- 
mosity, the  commerce  of  France  might  be  more 
advantageous  to  Great  Britain  than  that  of  any 
other  country,  and  for  the  same  reason  that  of 
Great  Britain  to  France.  France  is  the  nearest 
neighbour  to  Great  Britain.  In  the  trade  between 
the  southern  coast  of  England  and  the  northern 
and  north-western  coasts  of  France,  the  returns 
might  be  expected,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
inland  trade,  four,  five,  or  six  times  in  the  year.  The 
capital,  therefore,  employed  in  this  trade,  could  in 
each  of  the  two  countries  keep  in  motion,  four, 
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five,  or  six  times  the  quantity  of  industryt  and 
afford  employment  and  subsistence  to  four,  five,  or 
six  times  the  number  of  people,  which  un  equal 
capital  could  do  in  the  greater  part  of  the  other 
branches  of  foreign  trade.  Between  the  parts  of 
France  and  Great  Britain  most  remote  from  one 
another,  the  returns  might  be  expected,  at  least, 
once  in  the  year,  and  even  this  trade  would  so  far 
be  at  least  equally  advantageous  as  the  greater 
part  of  the  other  branches  of  our  foreign  European 
trade.  It  would  be,  at  least,  three  times  more  ad- 
vantageous than  the  boasted  trade  with  our  North 
American  colonies,  in  which  the  returns  were  sel- 
dom made  in  less  than  three  years,  frequently  not 
in  less  than  four  or  five  years.  France,  besides,  is 
supposed  to  contain  twenty-four  millions  of  in- 
habitants. Our  North  American  colonies  were 
never  supposed  to  contain  more  than  three  millions : 
and  France  is  a  much  richer  country  than  North 
America ;  though,  on  account  of  the  more  unequal 
distribution  of  riches,  there  is  much  more  poverty 
and  beggary  in  the  one  country  than  in  the  other. 
France,  therefore,  could  afford  a  market  at  least 
eight  times  more  extensive,  and,  on  account  of  the 
superior  frequency  of  th^  returns,  four  and  twenty 
times  more  advantageous,  than  that  which  our 
North  American  colonies  ever  afforded.  The  trade 
of  Great  Britain  would  be  just  as  advantageous  to 
France,  and  in  proportion  to  the  wealth,  popu- 
lation and  proximity  of  the  respective  countries, 
would  have  the  same  superiority  over  that  which 
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Frauca  carries  on  with  her  own  colonies.  Such 
is  the  very  great  difference  between  that  trade 
which  the  wisdom  of  both  nations  has  thought 
proper  to  discourage,  and  that  which  it  has  favoured 
the  most. 

But  the  very  same  circumstances  which  would 
have  rendered  an  open  and  free  commerce  between 
the  two  countries  so  advantageous  to  both,  have 
occasioned  the  principal  obstructions  to  that  com- 
merce. Being  neighbours,  they  are  necessarily  ene- 
mies, and  the  wealth  and  power  of  each  becomes, 
upon  that  account,  more  formidable  to  the  other ; 
and  what  would  increase  the  advantage  of  national 
friendship,  serves  only  to  inflame  the  violence  of 
national  animosity.  They  are  both  rich  and  indus- 
trious nations;  and  the  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers of  each  dread  the  competition  of  the  skill  and 
activity  of  those  of  the  other.  Mercantile  jealousy 
is  excited,  and  both  inflames*  and  is  itself  inflamed, 
by  the  violence  of  national  animosity :  and  the 
traders  of  both  countries  have  announced,  with  all 
the  passionate  confidence  of  interested  falsehood,  the 
certain  ruin  of  each,  in  consequence  of  that  unfa- 
vourable balance  of  trade,  which,  they  pretend, 
would  be  the  infallible  effect  of  an  unrestrained 
commerce  with  the  other. 

There  is  no  commercial  country  in  Europe,  o( 
which  the  approaching  ruin  has  not  frequently  been 
foretold  by  the  pretended  doctors  of  this  system, 
from  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade.  Afler  ail 
the  anxiety,  however,  which  they  have  excited  about 
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this,  afler  all  the  vain  attempts  of  almost  all  trading 
nations  to  turn  that  balance  in  their  own  favour  and 
against  their  neighbours,  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  one  nation  in  Europe  has  been  in  any  respect 
impoverished  by  this  cause.  Every  town  and  coun- 
try, on  the  contrary,  in  proportion  as  they  have 
opened  their  ports  to  all  nations,  instead  of  being 
ruined  by  this  free  trade,  as  the  principles  of  the 
commercial  system  would  lead  us  to  expect,  have 
been  enriched  by  it.  Though  there  are  in  Europe, 
indeed,  a  few  towns  which  in  some  respects  deserve 
the  name  of  free  ports,  there  is  no  country  which 
does  so.  Holland,  perhaps,  approaches  the  nearest 
to  this  character  of  any,  though  still  very  remote 
from  it ;  and  Holland,  it  is  acknowledged,  not  only 
derives  its  whole  wealth,  but  a  great  part  of  its 
necessary  subsistence,  irom  foreign  trade. 

There  is  another  balance,  indeed,  which  has 
already  been  explained,  very  different  from  the 
balance  of  trade,  and  which,  according  as  it  hap- 
pens to  be  either  favourable  or  unfavourable,  neces- 
sarily occasions  the  prosperity  or  decay  of  every 
nation.  This  is  the  balance  of  the  annual  produce 
and  consumption.  If  the  exchangeable  value  of  the 
annual  produce,  it  has  already  been  observed,  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  annual  consumption,  the  capital  of 
the  society  must  annually  increase  in  proportion  to 
this  excess.  The  society  in  this  case  lives  within  its 
revenue,  and  what  is  annually  saved  out  of  its 
revenue,  is  naturally  added  to  its  capital,  and  em- 
ployed so  as  to  increase  still  further  the  annual  pro- 
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duce.  If  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annaal 
produce,  on  the  contrary,  fall  short  of  the  annual 
consumption,  the  capital  of  the  society  must  an- 
nually decay  in  proportion  to  this  deficiency.  The 
expense  of  the  society  in  this  case  exceeds  its  revenue, 
and  necessarily  encroaches  upon  its  capital.  Its 
capital,  therefore,  must  necessarily  decay,  and,  to- 
gether with  it,  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annual 
produce  of  its  industry. 

This  balance  of  produce  and  consumption  is 
entirely  diiSerent  from,  what  is  called,  the  balance 
of  trade.  It  might  take  place  in  a  nation  which 
had  no  foreign  trade,  but  which  was  entirely  sepa- 
rated from  all  the  world.  It  may  take  place  in  the 
whole  globe  of  the  earth,  of  which  the  wealth,  po- 
pulation, and  improvement  may  be  either  gradually 
increasing  or  gradually  decaying. 

The  balance  of  produce  and  consumption  may  be 
constantly  in  favour  of  a  nation,  though  what  is 
called  the  balance  of  trade  be  generally  against  it. 
A  nation  may  import  to  a  greater  value  than  it 
exports,  for  half  a  century,  perhaps,  together ;  the 
gold  and  silver  which  comes  into  it  during  all  this 
time  may  be  all  immediately  sent  out  of  it;  its  cir- 
culating coin  may  gradually  decay,  different  sorts 
of  paper  money  being  substituted  in  its  place,  and 
even  the  debts  too  which  it  contracts  in  the  principal 
nations  with  whom  it  deals,  may  be  gradually  in- 
creasing ;  and  yet  its  real  wealth,  the  exchangeable 
value  of  the  annual  produce  of  its  lands  and  labour, 
may,  during  the  same  period,  have  been  iocreasioc 
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in  a  mach  greater  proportion.  The  state  of  our 
North  American  colonies,  and  of  the  trade  which 
they  carried  on  with  Great  Britain,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  disturbances*,  may  serve 
as  a  proof  that  this  is  by  no  means  an  impossible 
supposition. 

*  Thifl  paragraph  was  written  in  the  year  1775. — A. 
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CHAPTER  IV, 

Of  Drawbacks. 

Merchants  and  manufacturers  are  not  contented 
with  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market,  but  desire 
likewise  the  most  extensive  foreign  sale  for  their 
goods.  Their  country  has  no  jurisdiction  in  foreign 
nations,  and  therefore  can  seldom  procure  them  any 
monopoly  there.  They  are  generally  obliged,  there- 
fore, to  content  themselves  with  petitioning  for 
certain  encouragements  to  exportation. 

Of  these  encouragements  what  are  called  Draw- 
backs seem  to  be  the  most  reasonable.  To  allow 
the  merchant  to  draw  back  upon  exportation,  either 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  whatever  excise  or  inland 
duty  is  imposed  upon  domestic  industry,  can  never 
occasion  the  exportation  of  a  greater  quantity  of 
goods  than  what  would  have  been  exported  bad  no 
duty  been  imposed.  Such  encouragements  do  not 
tend  to  turn  towards  any  particular  employment  a 
greater  share  of  the  capital  of  the  country,  than  what 
would  go  to  that  employment  of  its  own  accord,  but 
only  to  hinder  the  duty  from  driving  away  any  part 
of  that  share  to  other  employments.  They  tend  not 
to  overturn  that  balance  which  naturally  establishes 
itself  among  all  the  various  employments  of  the 
society ;  but  to  hinder  it  from  being  overturned  by 


the  duty.  They  tend  not  to  destroy*  but  to  preserve, 
what  it  is  in  most  cases  advantageous  to  preserve, 
the  natural  division  and  distribution  of  labour  [em- 
ployments]  in  the  society. 

Thfe  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  drawbacks 
upon  the  re-exportation  of  foreign  goods  imported  ; 
which  in  Great  Britain  generally  amount  to  by  much 
the  largest  part  of  the  duty  upon  importation.  By 
the  second  of  the  rules,  annexed  to  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment which  imposed,  what  is  now  called,  the  old 
subsidy,  every  merchant,  whether  English  or  alien, 
was  allowed  to  draw  back  half  that  duty  upon  ex* 
portation ;  the  English  merchant,  provided  the  ex- 
portation took  place  within  twelve  months  ;  the  alien, 
provided  it  took  place  within  nine  months.  Wines, 
cnrrants,  and  wrought  silks  were  the  only  goods 
whioh  did  not  fall  within  this  rule,  having  other  and 
more  advantageous  allowances.  The  duties  imposed 
by  this  act  of  parliament  were,  at  that  time,  the  only 
duties  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  goods.  The 
term  within  which  this,  and  all  other  drawbacks, 
could  be  claimed,  was  afterwards  (by  7  Geo.  I. 
chap.  21.  sect.  10.)  extended  to  three  years. 

The  duties  which  have  been  imposed  since  the  old 
subsidy,  are,  the  greater  part  of  them,  wholly  drawn 
back  upon  exportation.  This  general  rule,  how- 
ever, is  liable  to  a  great  number  of  exceptions,  and 
the  doctrine  of  drawbacks  has  become  a  much  less 
simple  matter,  than  it  was  at  their  first  institution. 

Upon  the  exportation  of  some  foreign  goods,  of 
which  it  was  expected  that  the  importation  would 
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greatly  exceed  what  was  necessary  for  the  home 
consumption,  the  whole  duties  are  drawn  baoki 
without  retaining  even  half  the  old  subsidy.  Before 
the  revolt  of  our  North  American  colonies*  we  had 
the  monopoly  of  the  tobacco  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia. We  imported  about  ninety-six  thousand 
hogsheads,  and  the  home  consumption  was  not  sup- 
posed to  exceed  fourteen  thousand.  To  facilitate  the 
great  exportation  which  was  necessary,  in  order  to 
rid  us  of  the  rest,  the  whole  duties  were  drawn  back^ 
provided  the  exportation  took  place  within  three 
years. 

We  still  have,  though  not  altogether,  yet  very 
nearly  the  monopoly  of  the  sugars  of  our  West 
Indian  islands.  If  sugars  are  exported  within  a 
year,  therefore,  all  the  duties  upon  importation  are 
drawn  back,  and  if  exported  within  three  years,  all 
the  duties,  except  half  the  old  subsidy,  which  stiU 
continues  to  be  retained  upon  the  exportation  of 
the  greater  part  of  goods.  Though  the  importation 
of  sugar  exceeds,  a  good  deal,  what  is  necessary 
for  the  home  consumption,  the  excess  is  incon- 
siderable, in  comparison  of  what  it  used  to  be  in 
tobacco. 

Some  goods,  the  particular  objects  of  the  jealousy 
of  our  own  manufacturers,  are  prohibited  to  be  im- 
ported for  home  consumption.  They  may,  however, 
upon  paying  certain  duties,  be  imported  and  ware* 
housed  for  exportation.  But  upon  such  exportation, 
no  part  of  these  duties  is  drawn  back.  Our  manu- 
facturers are  unwilling,  it  seeips,  that  even  this  rer 
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stricted  importation  should  be  encouraged,  and  are 
afraid  lest  some  part  of  these  goods  should  be  stolen 
out  of  the  warehouse,  and  thus  come  into  compe-> 
tition  with  their  own.  It  is  under  these  regulations 
only  that  we  can  import  wrought  silks,  French  cam» 
bricks  and  lawns,  calicoes  painted,  printed,  stained, 
or  dyed,  &c. 

We  are  unwilling  even  to  be  the  carriers  of  French 
goods,  and  choose  rather  to  forego  a  profit  to  our* 
selves,  than  to  suffer  those,  whom  we  consider  as  our 
enemies,  to  make  any  profit  by  our  means.  Not 
only  half  the  old  subsidy,  but  the  second  twenty-five 
per  cent,  is  retained  upon  the  exportation  of  all 
French  goods. 

By  the  fourth  of  the  rules  annexed  to  the  old 
subsidy,  the  drawback  allowed  upon  the  exportation 
oi  all  wines  amounted  to  a  great  deal  more  than 
half  the  duties  which  were,  at  that  time,  paid  upon 
their  importation ;  and  it  seems,  at  that  time,  to  have 
been  the  object  of  the  legislature  to  give  somewhat 
more  than  ordinary  encouragement  to  the  carrying 
trade  in  wine.  Several  of  the  other  duties  too, 
which  were  imposed,  either  at  the  same  time,  or  sub- 
sequent to  the  old  subsidy ;  what  is  called  the  addi- 
tional duty,  the  new  subsidy,  the  one-thinl  and  two- 
thirds  subsidies,  the  impost  1692,  the  coinage  on 
wine,  were  allowed  to  be  wholly  drawn  back  upon 
exportation.  All  those  duties,  however,  except  the 
additional  duty  and  impost  1692,  being  paid  down 
in  ready  money,  upon  importation,  the  interest  of 
SQ  large  a  sum  occaisioned  an  expense  which  madQ 


it  unreason&bld'to  expect  any  profitable  cimryhigfi 
trade  in  this  article.     Only  a  part,  therefore,  of  the- 
daty  called  the  impost  on  wine,  and  no  part  of 
the  twenty-five  pounds  the  tun  upon  French  wines^ 
or  of  the  duties  imposed  in  1145,  in  1763,  and  in^ 
1778,  were  allowed  to  be  drawn  back  upon  exportar« 
tion.     The  two  impost3  of  five  per  cent,  imposed  in 
1779  and  1781,  upon  all  the  former  duties  of  ciis* 
toms,  being  allowed  to  be  wholly  drawn  back  upon 
the  exportation  of  all  other  goods,  were  likewiM 
allowed  to  be  drawn  back  upon  that  of  wine.    The 
last  duty  that  has  been  particularly  imposed  upon 
wine,  that  of  1780,  is  allowed  to  be  wholly  drawn 
back,  an  indulgence  which,  when  so  many  heavy 
duties  are    retained,    most  probably  coukL  never 
occasion  the  exportation  of  a  single  tun  of  wine< 
These  rules  take  place  with  regard  to  all  places  of 
lawful  exportation,  except  the  British  colonies  ia 
America. 

The  1 5th  Charles  II.  chap.  7.  called  an  act  for 
the  encouragement  of  trade,  had  given  Great  Bri- 
tain the  monopoly  of  supplying  the  colonies  with  all 
the  commodities  of  the  growth  or  manufacture  d 
Europe ;  and  consequently  with  wines.  In  W 
country  of  so  extensive  a  coast  as  our  North  Ame^ 
rican  and  West  Indian  colonies,  where  our  authority 
was  always  so  very  slender,  and  where  the  inh»* 
bitants  were  allowed  to  carry  out,  in  their  own  ships, 
their  non-enumerated  commodities,  at  first,  to  all 
parts  of  Europe,  and  afterwards,  to  all  parts  of 
Europe  south  of  Cape  Finisterre,  it  is  not  very  jJreh 
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bable  that  this  monopoly  could  ever  be  much  re- 
spected ;  and  they  probably,  at  all  times,  found 
means  of  bringing  back  some  cargo  from  the  coun- 
tries to  which  they  were  allowed  to  carry  out  one. 
They  seem,  however,  to  have  found  some  difficulty 
in  importing  European  wines  from  the  places  of 
their  growth,  and  they  could  not  well  import  them 
from  Great  Britain,  where  they  were  loaded  with 
many  heavy  duties,  of  which  a  considerable  part 
was  not  drawn  back  upon  exportation.  Madeira 
wine,  not  being  a  European  commodity,  could  be 
imported  directly  into  America  and  the  West  Indies, 
countries  which,  in  all  their  non-enumerated  com- 
modities, enjoyed  a  free  trade  to  the  island  of  Ma- 
deira. These  circumstances  had  probably  intro- 
duced that  general  taste  for  Madeira  wine,  which 
our  officers  found  established  in  all  our  colonies  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war  which  began  in  1 755, 
and  which  they  brought  back  with  them  to  the 
mother  country,  where  that  wine  had  not  been  much 
in  fashion  before.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  that  war, 
in  1763  (by  the  4th  Geo.  III.  chap.  15,  sect.  12.) 
all  the  duties,  except  3/.  10^.  were  allowed  to  be 
drawn  back,  upon  the  exportation  to  the  colonies  of 
all  wines,  except  French  wines,  to  the  commerce 
and  consumption  of  which,  national  prejudice  would 
allow  no  sort  of  encouragement.  The  period  be- 
tween the  granting  of  this  indulgence  and  the 
revolt  of  our  North  American  colonies  was  probably 
too  short  to  admit  of  any  considerable  change  in  the 
customs  of  those  countries. 
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The  same  act,  which,  in  the  drawl>ack  apon  all 
wines,  except  French  wines,  thus  favoured  the 
colonies  so  much  more  than  other  countries;  in 
those,  upon  the  greater  part  of  other  commodities, 
favoured  them  much  less.  Upon  the  exportation  of 
the  greater  part  of  commodities  to  other  countries, 
half  the  old  subsidy  was  drawn  back.  But  this  law 
enacted  that  no  part  of  that  duty  should  be  drawn 
back  upon  the  exportation  to  the  colonies  of  any 
commodities,  of  the  growth  or  manufacture  ^ther  of 
Europe  or  the  East  Indies,  except  wines,  white 
calicoes,  and  muslins. 

Drawbacks  were,  perhaps,  originally  granted  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  carrying  trade,  which,  u 
the  freight  of  the  ships  is  frequently  paid  by  fo- 
reigners in  money,  was  supposed  to  be  peculiarly 
fitted  for  bringing  gold  and  silver  into  the  country. 
But  though  the  carrying  trade  certainly  deserves  no 
peculiar  encouragement,  though  the  motive  of  the 
institution  was,  perhaps,  abundantly  foolish,  the 
institution  itself  seems  reasonable  enough.  Sneh 
drawbacks  cannot  force  into  this  trade  a  greater 
share  of  the  capital  of  the  country  than  what  would 
have  gone  to  it  of  its  own  accord,  had-  there  been  no 
duties  upon  importation.  They  only  prevent  its 
being  excluded  altogether  by  those  duties.  The  ca^ 
rying  trade,  though  it  deserves  no  preference,  ought 
not  to  be  precluded,  but  to  be  left  free  like  all  other 
trades.  It  is  a  necessary  resource  to  those  capitals 
which  cannot  find  employment  either  in  the  agri- 
culture or  in  the  manufactures  of  the  country;  either 
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in  its  home  trade  or  in  its  foreign  trade  of  con- 
sumption. 

The  revenue  of  the  customs,  instead  of  suffering, 
profits  from  such  drawbacks,  by  that  part  of  the 
duty  which  is  retained.  If  the  whole  duties  had 
been  retained,  the  foreign  g^oods  upon  which  they 
are  paid,  could  seldom  have  been  exported,  nor 
consequently  imported,  for  want  of  a  market.  The 
duties,  therefore,  of  which  a  part  is  retained,  would 
never  have  been  paid. 

These  reasons  seem  sufficiently  to  justify  draw- 
backs, and  would  justify  them,  though  the  whole 
duties,  whether  upon  the  produce  of  domestic  in- 
dustry, or  upon  foreign  goods,  were  always  drawn 
back  upon  exportation*  The  revenue  of  excise 
would  in  this  case,  indeed,  suffer  a  little,  and  that  of 
the  customs  a  good  deal  more;  but  the  natural 
balance  of  industry,  the  natural  division  and  distri- 
bution of  labour  [employments],  which  is  always 
more  or  less  disturbed  by  such  duties,  would  be 
more  nearly  re-established  by  such  a  regulation. 

These  reasons,  however,  will  justify  drawbacks 
only  upon  exporting  goods  to  those  countries  which 
are  altogether  foreign  and  independent,  not  to  those 
in  which  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  enjoy  a 
monopoly.  A  drawback,  for  example,  upon  the 
exportation  of  European  goods  to  our  American 
colonies,  will  not  always  occasion  a  greater  expor- 
tation than  what  would  have  taken  place  without  it. 
By  means  of  the  monopoly  which  our  merchants 
and  manufacturers  enjoy  there,  the  same  quantity 
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might  frequently,  perhaps,  be  sent  thither,  though 
the  whole  duties  were  retained.  The  drawback, 
therefore,  may  frequently  be  pure  loss  to  the  revenue 
of  excise  and  customs,  without  altering  the  state  of 
the  trade,  or  rendering  it  in  any  respect  more 
extensive.  How  far  such  drawbacks  can  be  justi- 
fied, as  a  proper  encouragement  to  the  industry  of 
our  colonies,  or  how  far  it  is  advantageous  to  the 
mother-country,  that  they  should  be  exempted  from 
taxes  which  are  paid  by  all  the  rest  of  their  fellow 
subjects,  will  appear  hereafter  when  I  come  to  treat 
of  colonies. 

Drawbacks,  however,  it  must  always  be  under- 
stood, are  useful  only  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
goods  for  the  exportation  of  which  they  are  given, 
are  really  exported  to  some  foreign  country;  and 
not  clandestinely  re-imported  into  our  own.  ITiat 
some  drawbacks,  particularly  those  upon  tobacoOi 
have  frequently  been  abused  in  this  manner,  and 
have  given  occasion  to  many  frauds  equally  hurtful 
both  to  the  revenue  and  to  the  fair  trader,  is  well 
known. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Of  Bounties. 

Bounties  upon  exportation  are,  in  Great  Britain^ 
frequently  petitioned  for,  and  sometimes  granted  to 
the  produce  of  particular  branches  of  domestic  in- 
dustry. By  means  of  them  our  merchants  and  ma- 
nufacturers, it  is  pretended,  will  be  enabled  to  sell 
their  goods  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  their  rivals  in 
the  foreign  market.  A  greater  quantity,  it  is  said, 
will  thus  be  exported,  and  the  balance  of  trade  con- 
sequently turned  more  in  favour  of  our  own  country. 
We  cannot  give  our  workmen  a  monopoly  in  the 
foreign,  as  we  have  done  in  the  home  market.  We 
cannot  force  foreigners  to  buy  their  goods,  as  we 
have  done  our  own  countrymen.  The  next  best 
expedient,  it  has  been  thought,  therefore,  is  to  pay 
them  for  buying.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  mer- 
cantile system  proposes  to  enrich  the  whole  country, 
and  to  put  money  into  all  our  pockets  by  means  of 
the  balance  of  trade. 

Bounties,  it  is  allowed,  ought  to  be  given  to  those 
branches  of  trade  only  which  cannot  be  carried  on 
without  them.  But  every  branch  of  trade  in  which 
the  merchant  can  sell  his  goods  for  a  price  which 
replaces  to  him^  with  the  ordinary  profits  of  stocky 
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the  whole  capital  employed  in  preparing  and  send- 
ing them  to  market,  can  be  carried  on  without  a 
bounty.  Every  such  branch  is  evidently  upon  a 
level  with  all  the  other  branches  of  trade  which  are 
carried  on  without  bounties,  and  cannot  therefore 
require  one  more  than  they.  Those  trades  only 
require  bounties  in  which  the  merchant  is  obliged  to 
sell  his  goods  for  a  price  which  does  not  replace  to 
him  his  capital,  together  with  the  ordinary  profit : 
or  in  which  he  is  obliged  to  sell  them  for  less  than 
it  really  costs  him  to  send  them  to  market.  The 
bounty  is  given  in  order  to  make  up  this  loss,  and  to 
encourage  him  to  continue,  or  perhaps  to  begin,  a 
trade  of  which  the  expense  is  supposed  to  be  greater 
than  the  returns,  of  which  every  operation  eats  up  a 
part  of  the  capital  employed  in  it,  and  which  is  of 
such  a  nature,  that,  if  all  other  trades  resembled  it, 
there  would  soon  be  no  capital  left  in  the  country. 
The  trades,  it  is  to  be  observed,  which  are  carried 
on  by  means  of  bounties,  are  the  only  ones  which 
can  be  carried  on  between  two  nations  for  any  con- 
siderable time  together,  in  such  a  manner  as  that 
one  of  them  shall  always  and  regularly  lose,  or  sell 
its  goods  for  less  than  it  really  costs  to  send  them 
to  market.  But  if  the  bounty  did  not  repay  to  the 
merchant  what  he  would  otherwise  lose  upon  the 
price  of  his  goods,  his  own  interest  would  soon 
oblige  him  to  employ  his  stock  in  another  way,  or 
to  find  out  a  trade  in  which  the  price  of  the  goods 
would  replace  to  him,  with  the  ordinary  profit,  the 
capital  employed  in  sending  them  to  market*    The 
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effect  of  bounties,  like  that  of  all  the  other  expe- 
dients of  the  mercantile  system,  can  only  be  to 
force  the  trade  of  a  country  into  a  channel  much  less 
advantageous  than  that  in  which  it  would  naturally 
run  of  its  own  accord. 

The  ingenious  and  well-informed  author  of  the 
tracts  upon  the  com  trade  has  shown  very  clearly, 
that  since  the  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  com 
was  first  established,  the  price  of  the  com  exported, 
valued  moderately  enough,  has  exceeded  that  of  the 
eora  imported,  valued  very  high,  by  a  much  greater 
sum  than  the  amount  of  the  whole  bounties  which 
have  been  paid  during  that  period.  This,  he  ima- 
gines, upon  the  true  principles  of  the  mercantile 
system,  is  a  clear  proof  that  this  forced  corn  trade  is 
beneficial  to  the  nation ;  the  value  of  the  exporta- 
tion exceeding  that  of  the  importation  by  a  much 
greater  sum  than  the  whole  extraordinary  expense 
which  the  public  has  been  at  in  order  to  get  it 
exported.  He  does  not  consider  that  this  extraor- 
dinary expense,  or  the  bounty,  is  the  smallest  part  of 
the  expense  which  the  exportation  of  corn  really 
costs  the  society.  The  capital  which  the  farmer 
employed  in  raising  it,  must  likewise  be  taken 
into  the  account.  Unless  the  price  of  the  com  when 
sold  in  the  foreign  markets  replaces,  not  only  the 
bounty,  but  this  capital,  together  with  the  ordinary 
profits  of  stock,  the  society  is  a  loser  by  the  dif- 
ference, or  the  national  stock  is  so  much  diminished. 
But  the  very  reason  for  which  it  has  been  thought 

s2 
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necessary  to  grant  a  bounty,  is  the  supposed  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  price  to  do  this. 

The  average  price  of  corn,  it  has  been  said,  has 
fallen  considerably  since  the  establishment  of  the 
bounty.  That  the  average  price  of  corn  began  to 
fall  somewhat  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
and  has  continued  to  do  so  during  the  course  of  the 
sixty-four  first  years  of  the  present,  I  have  already 
endeavoured  to  show.  But  this  event,  supposing  it 
to  be  real,  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  must  have  happened 
in  spite  of  the  bounty,  and  cannot  possibly  have 
happened  in  consequence  of  it.  It  has  happened  in 
France,  as  well  as  in  England,  though  in  France 
there  was,  not  only  no  bounty,  but,  till  1764,  the 
exportation  of  corn  was  subjected  to  a  general  pro- 
hibition. This  gradual  fall  in  the  average  price  of 
grain,  it  is  probable,  therefore,  is  ultimately  owing 
neither  to  the  one  regulation  nor  to  the  other,  but  to 
that  gradual  and  insensible  rise  in  the  real  value  of 
silver,  which,  in  the  first  book  of  this  discourse,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  show  has  taken  place  in  the 
general  market  of  Europe,  during  the  course  of  the 
present  century.  It  seems  to  be  altogether  impos- 
sible that  the  bounty  could  ever  contribute  to  lower 
the  price  of  grain. 

In  years  of  plenty,  it  has  already  been  observed, 
the  bounty,  by  occasioning  an  extraordinary  expor- 
tation, necessarily  keeps  up  the  price  of  corn  in  the 
home  market  above  what  it  would  naturally  fall  to. 
To  do  so  was  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  institution. 
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In  years  of  scarcity,  though  the  bounty  is  frequently 
suspended,  yet  the  great  exportation  which  it  occa«> 
sions  in  years  of  plenty,  must  frequently  hinder 
more  or  less  the  plenty  of  one  year  from  relieving 
the  scarcity  oi  another.  Both  in  years  of  plenty, 
and  in  years  of  scarcity,  therefore,  the  bounty 
necessarily  tends  to  raise  the  money  price  of  corn 
somewhat  higher  than  it  otherwise  would  be  in  the 
home  market. 

That,  in  the  actual  state  of  tillage,  the  bounty 
must  necessarily  have  this  tendency,  will  not,  I 
apprehend,  be  disputed  by  any  reasonable  person. 
But  it  has  been  thought  by  many  people  that  it 
tends  to  encourage  tillage^  and  that  in  two  different 
ways;  first,  by  opening  a  more  extensive  foreign 
mariset  to  the  com  of  the  farmer,  it  tends,  they 
imagine,  to  increase  the  demand  for,  and  conse- 
quently the  production  of  that  commodity;  and 
secondly,  by  securing  to  him  a  better  price  than  he 
could  otherwise  expect  in  the  actual  state  of  tillage, 
it  tends,  they  suppose,  to  encourage  tillage.  This 
double  encouragement  must,  they  imagine,  in  a 
long  period  of  years,  occasion  such  an  increase  in 
the  production  of  corn,  as  may  lower  its  price  in 
the  home  market  much  more  than  the  bounty  can 
raise  it,  in  the  actual  state  which  tillage  may,  at  the 
end  of  that  period,  happen  to  be  in. 

I  answer,  that  whatever  extension  of  the  foreign 
market  can  be  occasioned  by  the  bounty,  must,  in 
every  particular  year,  be  altogether  at  the  expense 
of  the  home  market ;  as  every  bushel  of  corn  which 
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IS  exported  by  means  of  the  bounty,  and  which 
would  not  have  been  exported  without  the  bounty, 
would  have  remained  in  the  home  market  to  in- 
crease the  consumption,  and  to  lower  the.  price  of 
that  commodity.  The  corn  bounty,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  as  well  as  every  other  bounty  upon  ex- 
portation, imposes  two  different  taxes  upon  the 
people ;  first,  the  tax  which  they  are  obliged  to  con- 
tribute, in  order  to.  pay  the  bounty;  and  seoondly, 
the  tax  which  arises  from  the  advanced  price  of  the 
commodity  in  the  home  market,  and  which,  as  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  are  purchasers  of  corn, 
must,  in  this  particular  commodity,  be  paid  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  people.  In  this  particular  com- 
modity, therefore,  this  second  tax  is  by  much  the 
heaviest  of  the  two.  Let  us  suppose  that,  taking 
one  year  with  another,  the  bounty  of  five  shillings 
upon  the  exportation  of  the  quarter  of  wheat,  raises 
the  price  of  that  commodity  in  the  home  market 
only  sixpence  the  bushel,  or  four  shillings  the 
quarter,  higher  than  it  otherways  would  have 
been  in  the  actual  state  of  the  crop.  Even  upon 
this  very  moderate  supposition,  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  over  and  above  contributing  the  tax 
which  pays  the  bounty  of  five  shillings  upon  every 
quarter  of  wheat  exported,  must  pay  another  of 
four  shillings  upon  every  quarter  which  they  them- 
selves consume.  But,  according  to  the  very  well 
informed  author  of  the  tracts  upon  the  corn-trade^ 
the  average  proportion  of  the  corn  exported  to 
that  consumed  at  homcj  is  i)ot  ippre  than  that  of 
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one  to  thirty-one.  For  every  five  shillings,  there- 
fore, which  they  contribute  to  the  payment  of  the 
first  tax,  they  must  contribute  six  pounds  four  shil- 
lings to  the  payment  of  the  second.  So  very  heavy 
a  tax  upon  the  first  necessary  of  life,  must  either 
reduce  the  subsistence  of  the  labouring  poor,  or  it 
must  occasion  some  augmentation  in  their  pecu« 
niary  wages,  proportionable  to  that  in  the  pecu* 
niary  price  of  their  subsistence.  So  far  as  it  ope- 
rates in  the  one  way,  it  must  reduce  the  ability 
of  the  labouring  poor  to  educate  and  bring  up 
their  children,  and  must  so  far  tend  to  restrain  the 
population  of  the  country.  So  far  as  it  operates  in 
the  other,  it  must  reduce  the  ability  of  the  employ- 
ers of  the  poor,  to  employ  so  great  a  number  as 
they  otherwise  might  do,  and  must,  so  far,  tend  to 
restrain  the  industry  of  the  country.  The  extra- 
ordinary exportation  of  com,  therefore,  occasioned 
by  the  bounty,  not  only,  in  every  particular  year, 
diminishes  the  home,  just  as  much  as  it  extends 
the  foreign  market  and  consumption,  but,  by  re- 
straining the  population  and  industry  of  the  coun- 
try, its  final  tendency  is  to  stunt  and  restrain 
the  gradual  extension  of  the  home  market;  and 
thereby,  in  the  long  run,  rather  to  diminish,  than 
to  augment,  the  whole  market  and  consumption  of 
corn. 

This  enhancement  of  the  money  price  of  corn, 
however,  it  has  been  thought,  by  rendering  that 
commodity  more  profitable  to  the  farmer,  must  ne- 
cessarily euQOurage  its  productign. 
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I  answer,  that  this  might  he  the  case  if  the 
effect  of  the  hounty  was  to  raise  the  real  price  of 
com,  or  to  enahle  the  farmer,  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  it,  to  maintain  a  greater  numher  of  labourers  in 
the  same  manner,  whether  liberal,  moderate,  or 
scanty,  than  other  labourers  are  commonly  main- 
tained in  his  neighbourhood.  But  neither  the 
bounty,  it  is  evident,  nor  any  other  human  insti- 
tution, can  have  any  such  effect.  It  is  not  the  real, 
but  the  nominal  price  of  corn,  which  can  in  any 
considerable  degree  be  affected  by  the  bounty. 
And  though  the  tax  which  that  institution  imposes 
upon  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  may  be  very 
burdensome  to  those  who  pay  it,  it  is  of  very  little 
advantage  to  those  who  receive  it. 

The  real  effect  of  the  bounty  is  not  so  much  to 
raise  the  real  value  of  corn,  as  to  degrade  the  real 
value  of  silver ;  or  to  make  an  equal  quantity  of  it 
exchange  for  a  smaller  quantity,  not  only  of  com, 
but  of  all  other  home-made  commodities :  for  the 
money  price  of  corn  regulates  that  of  all  other 
home-made  commodities. 

It  regulates  the  money  price  of  labour,  which 
must  always  be  such  as  to  enable  the  labourer  to 
purchase  a  quantity  of  corn  sufficient  to  maintain 
him  and  his  family  either  in  the  liberal,  moderate, 
or  scanty  manner  in  which  the  advancing,  station- 
ary, or  declining  circumstances  of  the  society  oblige 
his  employers  to  maintain  him. 

It  regulates  the  money  price  of  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  rude  produce  of  land,  which,  in  every 
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period  of  improvement  must  bear  a  certain  pro- 
portion to  tlmt  of  corn,  though  this  proportion  is 
different  in  different  periods.  It  regulates,  for 
example,  the  money  price  of  grass  and  hay,  of 
butcher's  meat,  of  horses,  and  the  maintenance  of 
horses,  of  land  carriage  consequently,  or  of  the 
greater,  part  of  the  inland  commerce  of  the  country. 

By  regulating  the  money  price  of  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  rude  produce  of  land,  it  regulates  that 
of  the  materials  of  almost  all  manufactures.  By 
regulating  the  money  price  of  labour,  it  regu- 
lates that  of  manufacturing  art  and  industry.  And 
by  regulating  both,  it  regulates  that  of  the  complete 
manufacture.  The  money  price  of  labour,  and  of 
every  thing  that  is  the  produce  either  of  land  or 
labour,  must  necessarily  either  rise  or  fall  in  pro- 
portion to  the  money  price  of  corn. 

Though  in  consequence  of  the  bounty,  therefore, 
the  farmer  should  be  enabled  to  sell  his  corn  for 
four  shillings  the  bushel  instead  of  three  and  six- 
pence, and  to  pay  his  landlord  a  monied  rent  pro- 
portionable to  the  rise  in  the  money  price  of  his 
produce;  yet  if,  in  consequence  of  this  rise. in  the 
price  of  corn,  four  shillings  will  purchase  no  more 
home-made  goods  of  any  other  kind  than  three  and 
sixpence  would  have  done  before,  neither  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  farmer,  nor  those  of  the  landlord, 
will  be  much  mended  by  this  change.  The  farmer 
will  not  be  able  to  cultivate  much  better :  the  land- 
lord will  not  be  able  to  live  much  better.  In  the 
purchase  of  foreign  commodities  this  enhancement 
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in  the  price  of  corn  may  give  them  some  little  ad- 
vantage. In  that  of  home-made  commodities  it  can 
give  them  none  at  all.  And  almost  the  whole  expense 
of  the  farmer,  and  the  far  greater  part  even  of  that 
of  the  landlord,  is  in  home-made  commodities. 

That  degradation  in  the  value  of  silver  which  is 
the  effect  of  the  fertility  of  the  mines,  and  which 
operates  equally,  or  very  near  equally,  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  commercial  world,  is  a 
matter  of  very  little  consequence  to  any  particular 
country.  The  consequent  rise  of  all  money  prices, 
though  it  does  not  make  those  who  receive  them 
really  richer,  does  not  make  them  really  poorer. 
A  service  of  plate  hecomes  really  cheaper,  and  every 
thing  else  remains  precisely  of  the  same  real  value 

as  hefore. 

But  that  degradation  in    the    value   of   silver 

which,  being  the  effect  either  of  the  peculiar  ator 

ation,  or  of  the  political  institutions  of  a  partieur 

lar  country,  takes  place  only  in  that  country,  is  a 

matter  of  very  great  consequence^  which,  far  from 

tending  to  make  any  body  really  richer,  tends  to  make 

every  body  really  poorer.     The  rise  in  the  money 

price  of  all  commodities,  which  is  in  this  case  pe* 

culiar  to  that  country,  tends  to  discourage  more  or 

less  every  sort  of  industry  which  is  carried  on  within 

it,  and   to  enable  foreign  nations,  by   furnishing 

almost  all  sorts  of  goods  for  a  smaller  quantity  of 

silver  than  its  own  workmen  can  afford  to  do,  to 

undersell  them,  not  only  in  the  foreign,  but  even  in 

the  home  market. 
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It  is  the  peculiar  Bituation  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
as  proprietors  of  the  mines,  to  be  the  distributors  of 
gold  and  silver  to  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe. 
Those  metals  ought  naturally,  therefore,  to  be  some* 
what  cheaper  in  Spain  and  Portugal  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe.  The  difference,  however, 
should  be  no  more  than  the  amount  of  the  freight 
and  insurance ;  and,  on  account  of  the  great  value 
and  small  bulk  of  those  metals,  their  freight  is  no 
great  matter,  and  their  insurance  is  the  same  as 
that  of  any  other  goods  of  equal  value.  Spain  and 
Portugal,  therefore,  could  suffer  very  little  from 
their  peculiar  situation,  if  they  did  not  aggravate 
its  disadvantages  by  their  political  institutions. 

Spain  by  taxing,  and  Portugal  by  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  gold  and  silver,  load  that  exportation 
with  the  expense  of  smuggling,  and  raise  the  value 
of  those  metals  in  other  countries  so  much  more 
above  what  it  is  in  their  own,  by  the  whole  amount 
of  this  expense.  When  you  dam  up  a  stream  of 
water,  as  soon  as  the  dam  is  full,  as  much  water 
must  run  over  the  dam  head  as  if  there  was  no  dam 
at  all.  The  prohibition  of  exportation  cannot  de- 
tain a  greater  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  Spain 
^nd  Portugal  than  what  they  can  afford  to  employ, 
than  what  the  annual  produce  of  their  land  and 
labour  will  allow  them  to  employ,  in  coin,  plate, 
gilding,  and  other  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver. 
When  they  have  got  this  quantity  the  dam  is  full, 
and  the  whole  stream  which  flows  in  afterwards 
must  run  over.     The  annual  exportation  of  gold 
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and  silver  from  Spain  and  Portugal  accordingly  i^ 
by  all  accounts,  notwithstanding  these  restraints, 
very  near  equal  to  the  whole  annual  importation. 
As  the  water,  however,  must  always  be  deeper  be- 
hind the  dam-head  than  before  it,  so  the  quantity 
of  gold  and  silver  which  these  restraints  detain  in 
Spain  and  Portugal  must,  in  proportion  to  the 
annual  produce  of  their  land  and  labour,  be  greater 
than  what  is  to  be  found  in  other  countries.  The 
higher  and  stronger  the  dam-head,  the  greater 
must  be  the  difference  in  the  depth  of  water  behind 
and  before  it.  The  higher  the  tax,  the  higher  the 
penalties  with  which  the  prohibition  is  guarded,  the 
more  vigilant  and  severe  the  police  which  looks 
after  the  execution  of  the  law,  the  greater  must  [be 
the  difference  in  the  proportion  of  gold  and  silver 
to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  to  that  of  other  countries. 
It  is  said  accordingly  to  be  very  considerable,  and 
that  you  frequently  find  there  a  profusion  of  plate 
in  houses,  where  there  is  nothing  else  which  would, 
in  other  countries,  be  t  bought  suitable  or  corre- 
spondent to  this  sort  of  magnificence.  The  cheap- 
ness of  gold  and  silver,  or  what  is  the  same  thing, 
the  dearness  of  all  commodities,  which  js  the  neces- 
sary effect  of  this  redundancy  of  the  precious  metals, 
discourages  both  the  agriculture  and  manufactures 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  enables  foreign  nations 
to  supply  them  with  many  sorts  of  rude,  and  with 
almost  all  sorts  of  manufactured  produce,  for  a 
smaller  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  than  what  thef 
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themselves  can  either  raise  or  make  them  for  at 
home.  The  tax  and  prohibition  operate  in  two  dif- 
ferent ways.  They  not  only  lower  very  much  the 
value  of  the  precious  metals  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
but  by  detaining  there  a  certain  quantity  of  those 
metals,  which  would  otherwise  flow  over  other 
countries,  they  keep  up  their  value  in  those  other 
countries  somewhat  above  what  it  otherwise  would 
be,  and  thereby  give  those  countries  a  double  ad- 
vantage in  their  commerce  with  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal. Open  the  flood-gates,  and  there  will  presently 
be  less  water  above,  and  more  below,  the  dam-head, 
and  it  will  soon  come  to  a  level  in  both  places. 
Remove  the  tax  and  the  prohibition,  and  as  the 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver  will  diminish  consider- 
ably in  Spain  and  Portugal,  so  it  will  increase 
somewhat  in  other  countries,  and  the  value  of  those 
metals,  their  proportion  to  the  annual  produce  of 
land  and  labour,  will  soon  come  to  a  level,  or  very 
near  to  a  level,  in  all.  The  loss  which  Spain  and 
Portugal  could  sustain  by  this  exportation  of  their 
gold  and  silver  would  be  altogether  nominal  and 
imaginary.  The  nominal  value  of  their  goods,  and  of 
the  annual  produce  of  their  land  and  labour,  would 
fall,  and  would  be  expressed  or  represented  by  a 
smaller  quantity  of  silver  than  before :  but  their 
real  value  would  be  the  same  as  before,  and  would 
be  sufficient  to  maintain,  command,  and  employ, 
the  same  quantity  of  labour.  As  the  nominal 
value  of  their  goods  would  fall,  the  real  value  of 
what  remained  of  their  gold  and  silver  would  rise. 
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and  a  smaller  quantity  of  those  metals  would 
answer  all  the  same  purposes  of  commerce  and 
circulation  which  had  employed  a  greater  quantity 
before.  The  gold  and  silver  which  would  go  abroad 
would  not  go  abroad  for  nothing,  but  would  bring 
back  an  equal  value  of  goods  of  some  kind  or 
another.  Those  goods  too  would  not  be  all  mat- 
ters of  mere  luxury  and  expense^  to  be  consumed 
by  idle  people,  who  produce  nothing  in  return  for 
their  consumption.  As  the  real  wealth  and  re- 
venue of  idle  people  would  not  be  augmented  by 
this  extraordinary  exportation  of  gold  and  silver, 
so  neither  would  their  consumption  be  much  aug- 
mented by  it.  Those  goods  would^  probably,  the 
greater  part  'of  them,  and  certainly  some  part  of 
them,  consist  in  materials,  tools,  and  provisions, 
for  the  employment  and  maintenance  of  industrious 
people,  who  would  reproduce,  with  a  profit,  the  full 
value  of  their  consumption.  A  part  of  the  dead 
stock  of  the  society  would  thus  be  turned  into 
active  stock,  and  would  put  into  motion  a  greater 
quantity  of  industry  than  had  been  employed 
before.  The  annual  produce  of  their  land  and 
labour  would  immediately  be  augmented  a  little, 
and  in  a  few  years  would,  probably,  be  augmented 
a  great  deal ;  their  industry  being  thus  relieved 
from  one  of  the  most  oppressive  burdens  which  it 
at  present  labours  under. 

The  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  corn  neces- 
sarily operates  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  this 
absurd  policy  of  Spain  and  Portugal.    Whatever 
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be  the  actual  state  of  tillage,  it  renders  our  corn 
somewhat  dearer  in  the  home  market  than  it  other- 
wise would  be  in  that  state,  and  somewhat  cheaper 
in  the  foreign ;  and  as  the  average  money  price  of 
com  regulates  more  or  less  that  of  all  other  com- 
modities, it  lowers  the  value  of  silver  considerably 
in  the  one,  and  tends  to  raise  it  a  little  in  the  other. 
It  enables  foreigners,  the  Dutch  in  particular,  not 
only  to  eat  our  com  cheaper  than  they  otherwise 
could  do,  but  sometimes  to  eat  it  cheaper  than  even 
our  own  people  can  do  upon  the  same  occasions ; 
as  we  are  assured  by  an  excellent  authority,  that  of 
Sir  Matthew  Decker.  It  hinders  our  own  work- 
men from  furnishing  their  goods  for  so  small  a 
quantity  of  silver  as  they  otherwise  might  do ;  and 
enables  the  Dutch  to  furnish  theirs  for  a  smaller.  It 
tends  to  render  our  manufactures  somewhat  dearer 
in  every  market,  and  theirs  somewhat  cheaper  than 
ihey  otherwise  would  be,  and  consequently  to  give 
their  industry  a  double  advantage  over  our  own. 

The  bounty,  as  it  raises  in  the  home  market,  not 
so  much  the  real,  as  the  nominal  price  of  our  com, 
as  it  augments,  not  the  quantity  of  labour  which  a 
certain  quantity  of  corn  can  maintain  and  employ, 
but  only  the  quantity  of  silver  which  it  will  ex- 
change for,  it  discourages  our  manufactures,  without 
Tendering  any  considerable  service  either  to  our 
farmers  or  country  gentlemen.  It  puts,  indeed,  a 
little  more  money  into  the  pockets  of  both,  and  it 
will  perhaps  be  somewhat  difficult  to  persuade  the 
greater  part  of  them  that  this  is  not  rendering  them 

i1 
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a  very  considerable  service.  But  if  this  money 
sinks  in  its  value,  in  the  quantity  of  labour,  pro- 
visions, and  home-made  commodities  of  all  different 
kinds  which  it  is  capable  of  purchasing,  as  much  as 
it  rises  in  its  quantity,  the  service  will  be  little  more 
than  nominal  and  imaginary. 

There  is,  perhaps,  but  one  set  of  men  in  the  whole 
commonwealth  to  whom  the  bounty  either  was  or 
could  be  essentially  serviceable.  These  were  the 
corn  merchants,  the  exporters  and  importers  of 
corn.  In  years  of  plenty  the  bounty  necessarily 
occasioned  a  greater  exportation  than  would  other- 
wise have  taken  place ;  and  by  hindering  the  plenty 
of  one  year  from  relieving  the  scarcity  of  another, 
it  occasioned  in  years  of  scarcity  a  greater  importa- 
tion than  would  otherwise  have  been  necessary.  It 
increased  the  business  of  the  corn  merchant  in 
both ;  and  in  years  of  scarcity,  it  not  only  enabled 
him  to  import  a  greater  quantity,  but  to  sell  it  for 
a  better  price,  and  consequently  with  a  greater 
profit  than  he  could  otherwise  have  made,  if  the 
plenty  of  one  year  had  not  been  more  or  less  hin- 
dered from  relieving  the  scarcity  of  another.  It  is 
in  this  set  of  men,  accordingly,  that  I  have  observed 
the  greatest  zeal  for  the  continuance  or  renewal  of 
the  bounty. 

Our  country  gentlemen,  when  they  imposed  the 
high  duties  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  com, 
which  in  times  of  moderate  plenty  amount  to  a 
prohibition,  and  when  they  established  the  bounty, 
seemed  to  have  imitated  the  conduct  of  our  manu« 
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facturers.  By  the  one  institution,  they  secured  to 
themselves  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market,  and 
hy  the  other  they  endeavoured  to  prevent  that  mar* 
ket  from  ever  bein^  overstocked  with  their  com- 
modity. By  both  they  endeavoured  to  raise  its 
real  value,  in  the  same  manner  as  our  manufacturers 
had,  by  the  like  institutions,  raised  the  real  value 
of  many  different  sorts  of  manufactured  goods. 
They  did  not  perhaps  attend  to  the  great  and 
essential  difference  which  nature  has  established 
between  corn  and  almost  every  other  sort  of  goods. 
When,  either  by  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market, 
or  by  a « bounty  upon  exportation,  you  enable  our 
woollen  or  linen  manufacturers  to  sell  their  goods 
for  somewhat  a  better  price  than  they  otherwise 
could  get  for  them,  you  raise,  not  only  the  nominal, 
but  the  real  price  of  those  goods.  You  render 
them  equivalent  to  a  greater  quantity  of  labour  and 
subsistence,  you  increase  not  only  the  nominal,  but 
the  real  profit,  the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of 
those  manufacturers,  and  you  enable  them  either 
to  live  better  themselves,  or  to  employ  a  greater 
quantity  of  labour  in  those  particular  manufactures. 
You  really  encourage  those  manufactures,  and 
direct  towards  them  a  greater  quantity  of  the  in- 
dustry of  the  country,  than  what  would  probably 
go  to  them  of  its  own  accord.  But  when  by  the 
like  institutions  you  raise  the  nominal  or  money- 
price  of  corn,  you  do  not  raise  its  real  value.  You 
do  not  increase  the  real  wealth,  the  real  revenue 
either  of  our  farmers  or  country  gentlemen.     You 
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do  not  encourage  the  growth  of  com,  because  you 
do  not  enable  them  to  maintain  and  employ  more 
labourers  in  raising  it.  The  nature  of  things  has 
stamped  upon  corn  a  real  value  which  cannot  be 
altered  by  merely  altering  its  money  price.  No 
bounty  upon  exportation,  no  monopoly  of  the  home 
market,  can  raise  that  value.  The  freest  competi- 
tion cannot  lower  it.  Through  the  world  in  general 
that  value  is  equal  to  the  quantity  of  labour  which 
it  can  maintain,  and  in  every  particular  place  it  is 
equal  to  the  quantity  of  labour  which  it  can  main" 
tain  *  in  the  way,  whether  liberal,  moderate,  or 
scanty,  in  which  labour  is  commonly  maintained  in 
that  place.  Woollen  or  linen  cloth  are  not  the  re* 
gulating  commodities  by  which  the  real  value  of 
all  other  commodities  must  be  finally  measured  and 
determined ;  corn  is.  The  real  value  of  every  other 
commodity  is  finally  measured  and  determined  by 
the  proportion  wluch  its  average  money  price  bears 
to  the  average  money  price  of  corn.  The  real 
value  of  corn  does  not  vary  with  those  variations  in 
its  average  money  price,  which  sometimes  occqr 
from  one  century  to  another.  It  is  the  real  value  of 
silver  which  varies  with  them. 

Bounties  upon  the  exportation  of  any  home- 
made commodity  are  liable,  first,  to  that  general 
objection  which  may  be  made  to  all  the  different 
expedients  of  the  mercantile  system ;  the  objection 
of  forcing  some  part  of  the  industry  of  the  country 
into  a  channel  less  advantageous  than  that  in  which 
it  would  run  of  its  own  agcord :  and,  secondly^  tq 
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the  particular  objection  of  forcing  it,  not  only  into 
a  channel  that  is  less  advantageous,  but  into  one 
that  is  actually  disadvantageous ;  the  trade  which 
cannot  be  carried  on  but  by  means  of  a  bounty 
being  necessarily  a  losing  trade.    The  bounty  upon 
the  exportation  of  com  is  liable  to  this  further  ob* 
jection,  that  it  can  in  no  respect  promote  the  rais- 
ing of  that  particular  commodity  of  which  it  was 
meant  to  encourage  the  production.     When  our 
country  gentlemen,  therefore,  demanded  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  bounty,  though  they  acted  in  imi- 
tation of  our  merchants  and  manufacturers,  'they 
did  not  act  with  that  complete  comprehension  of 
their  own  interest  which  commonly  directs  the  con- 
duct of  those  two  other  orders  of  people.     They 
loaded  the  public  revenue  with  a  very  considerable 
expense ;  they  imposed  a  very  heavy  tax  upon  the 
whole  body  of  the  people ;  but  they  did  not,  in  any 
sensible  degree,  increase  the  real  value  of  their  own 
commodity;   and  by  lowering  somewhat  the  real 
value  of  silver,  they  discouraged,  in  some  degree, 
the  general  industry  of  the  country,  and,  instead  of 
advancing,  retarded  more  or  less  the  improvement 
of  their  own  lands,  which  necessarily  depends  upon 
the  general  industry  of  the  country. 

To  encourage  the  production  of  any  com  modi  ty» 
a  bounty  upon  production,  one  should  imagine, 
would  have  a  more  direct  operation,  than  one  upon 
exportation.  It  would,  besides,  impose  only  one 
tax  upon  the  people,  that  which  they  must  contri- 
bute in  order  to  pay  the  bounty.     lastead  of  rising, 
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it  would  tend  to  lower  the  price  of  the  commodity 
in  the  home  market ;  and  thereby,  instead  of  im« 
posing  a  second  tax  upon  the  people,, it  might,  at 
least  in  part,  repay  them  for  what  they  -  had  con« 
tributed  to  the  first.  Bounties  upon  production, 
however,  have  been  very  rarely  granted.  The,  pre- 
judices established  by  the  commercial  system  have 
taught  us  to  believe,  that  national  wealth  arises 
more  immediately  from  exportation  than  from  pro* 
duction.  It  has  been  more  favoured  accordingly, 
as  the  more  immediate  means  of  bringing  money 
into  the  country.  Bounties  upon  production,  it  has 
been  said  too,  have  been  found  by  experience  more 
liable  to  frauds  than  those  upon  exportation.  How 
far  this  is  true,  I  know  not.  That  bounties  upon 
exportation  have  been  abused  to  many  fraudulent 
purposes,  is  very  well  known.  But  it  is  not  the  in* 
terest  of  merchants  and  manufacturers,  the  great 
inventors  of  all  these  expedients,  that  the  home 
market  should  be  overstocked  with  their  goods,  an 
event  which  a  bounty  ,upon  production  might  some^ 
times  occasion.  A  bounty  upon  exportation,  by 
enabling  them  to  send  abroad  their  surplus  part» 
and  to  keep  up  the  price  of  what  remains  in  the 
home  market,  effectually  prevents  this.  Of  all  the 
expedients  of  the  mercantile  system,  accordingly, 
it  is  the  one  of  which  they  are  the  fondest.  I  have 
known  the  different  undertakers  of  some  particular 
works  agree  privately  among  themselves  to  give  a 
bounty  out  of  their  own  pockets  upon  the  exporta- 
tion of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  goods  which  they 
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dealt  in.  This  expedient  succeeded  so  well,  that  it 
more  than  doubled  the  price  of  their  goods  in  the 
home  market,  notwithstanding  a  very  considerable 
increase  in  the  produce.  The  operation  of  the 
bounty  upon  com  must  have  been  wonderfully  dif- 
ferent, if  it  has  lowered  the  money  price  of  that 
commodity. 

Something  like  a  bounty  upon  production,  how* 
ever,  has  been  granted  upon  some  particular  oc- 
casions. The  tonnage  bounties  given  to  the  white 
herring  and  whale  fisheries  may,  perhaps,  be  con- 
sidered as  somewhat  of  this  nature.  They  tend 
directly,  it  may  be  supposed,  to  render  the  goods 
cheaper  in  the  home  market  than  they  otherwise 
would  be.  In  other  respects  their  effects,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  are  the  same  as  those  of  bounties 
upon  exportation.  By  means  of  them  a  part  of  the 
capital  of  the  country  is  employed  in  bringing  goods 
to  market,  of  which  the  price  does  not  repay  the 
cost,  together  with  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock. 

But  though  the  tonnage  bounties  to  those  fishe- 
ries do  not  contribute  to  the  opulence  of  the  nation, 
it  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  they  contribute  to 
its  defence,  by  augmenting  the  number  of  its  sailors 
and  shipping.  This,  it  may  be  alleged,  may  some- 
times be  done  by  means  of  such  bounties  at  a  much 
smaller  expense,  than  by  keeping  up  a  great  stand- 
ing navy,  if  I  may  use  such  an  expression,  in  the 
same  way  as  a  standing  army. 

Notwithstanding  these  favourable  allegations, 
however,  the  following  considerations  dispose  me 
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to  believe,  that  in  granting  at  least  one  of  these 
bounties,  the  legislature  has  been  very  grossly  im* 
posed  upon. 

First,  the  herring  buss  bounty  seems  too  large. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  winter  fishing 
1771  to  the  end  of  the  winter  fishing  1781,  the 
tonnage  bounty  upon  the  herring  buss  fishery  has 
been  at  thirty  shillings  the  ton.  During  these 
eleven  years  the  whole  number  of  barrels  caught 
by  the  herring  buss  fishery  of  Scotland  amounted 
to  378,347.  The  herrings  caught  and  cured  at  sea, 
are  called  sea  sticks.  In  orcler  to  render  them 
what  are  called  merchantable  herrings,  it  is.ne* 
cessary  to  repack  them  with  an  additional  quantity 
of  salt ;  and  in  this  case,  it  is  reckoned,  that  three 
barrels  of  sea  sticks,  are  usually  repacked  into 
two  barrels  of  merchantable  herrings.  The  num- 
ber of  barrels  of  merchantable  herrings,  therefore, 
caught  during  these  eleven  years,  will  amount  only, 
according  to  this  account,  to  252,231-}-.  Dur- 
ing these  eleven  years  the  tonnage  bounties  paid 
amounted  to  155,463/.  lis.  or  to  8^.  2^d,  upon 
every  barrrel  of  sea  sticks,  and  to  12«.  3^d,  upon 
every  barrel  of  merchantable  herrings. 

The  salt  with  which  these  herrings  are  cured  is 
sometimes  Scotch,  and  sometimes  foreign  salt;  both 
which  are  delivered  free  of  all  excise  duty  to  the 
fish-curers.  The  excise  duty  upon  Scotch  salt  'is 
at  present  Is.  6d.y  that  upon  foreign  salt  10s,  the 
bushel.  A  barrel  of  herrings  is  supposed  to  require 
about  one  bushel  and  one-fourth  of  a  bushel  foreign 
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salt.  Two  bushels  are  the  supposed  average  of 
Scotch  sajt.  If  the  herrings  are  entered  for  ex- 
portation, no  part  of  this  duty  is  paid  up ;  if  entered 
for  home  consumption,  whether  the  herrings  were 
cured  with  foreign  or  with  Scotch  salt,  only  one 
shilling  the  barrel  is  paid  up.  It  was  the  old 
Scotch  duty  upon  a  bushel  of  salt,  the  quantity 
which,  at  a  low  estimation,  had  been  supposed  ne- 
cessary for  curing  a  barrel  of  herrings.  In  Scot- 
land, foreign  salt  is  very  little  used  for  any  other 
purpose  but  the  curing  of  fish.  But  from  the  5th 
April,  1771,  to  the  5th  April,  1782,  the  quantity  of 
foreign  salt  imported  amounted  to  936,974  bushels, 
at  eighty-four  pounds  the  bushel:  the  quantity  of 
Scotch  salt  delivered  from  the  works  to  the  fish- 
curers,  to  no  more  than  168,226,  at  fifty-six  pounds 
the  bushel  only.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that 
it  is  principally  foreign  salt  that  is  used  in  the  fishe- 
ries. Upon  every  barrel  of  herrings  exported  there 
is,  besides^  a  bounty  of  28,  Sd,,  and  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  buss-caught  herrings  are  exported. 
Put  all  these  things  together,  and  you  will  find 
that,  during  these  eleven  years,  every  barrel  of  buss-: 
caught  herrings,  cured  with  Scotch  salt  when  ex- 
ported, has  cost  government  17*.  Hid.;  and  when 
entered  for  home  consumption  145.  3|c/.;  and  that 
cyery  barrel  cured  with  foreign  salt,  when  exported, 
has  cost  government  IZ.  7s,  bid.;  and  when  entered 
for  home  consumption  IZ.  3«.  9id.  The  price  of  a 
barrel  of  good  merchantable  herrings   runs  from 
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seventeen  and  eighteen  to  four  and  fire  and  twenty 
shillings ;  about  a  guinea,  at  an  average*. 

Secondly,  the  bounty  to  the  white  herring  fishery 
is  a  tonnage  bounty;  and  is  proportioned  to  the 
burden  of  the  ship,  not  to  her  diligence  or  success 
in  the  fishery ;  and  it  has,  I  am  afraid,  been  too 
common  for  vessels  to  fit  out  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  catching,  not  the  fish,  but  the  bounty.  In  the 
year  1759,  when  the  bounty  was  at  fifty  shillings 
the  ton,  the  whole  buss  fishery  of  Scotland  brought 
in  only  four  barrels  of  sea  sticks.  In  that  year  each 
barrel  of  sea  sticks  cost  government  in  bounties 
alone  113^.  lbs,;  each  barrel  of  merchantable  be^ 
rings  159^.  7s.  6rf. 

Thirdly,  the  mode  of  fishing  for  which  this  ton- 
nage bounty  in  the  white  herring  fishery  has  been 
given  (by  busses  or  decked  vessels  from  twenty  to 
eighty  tons  burthen),  seems  not  so  well  adapted  to 
the  situation  of  Scotland  as  to  that  of  Holland ; 
from  the  practice  of  whicb  country  it  appears  to 
have  been  borrowed.  Holland  lies  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  seas  to  which  herrings  are  known 
principally  to  resort ;  and  can,  therefore,  carry  on 
that  fishery  only  in  decked  vessels,  which  can  carry 
water  and  provisions  sufficient  for  a  voyage  to  • 
distant  sea.  But  the  Hebrides,  or  western  islands, 
the  islands  of  Shetland,  and  the  northern  and 
north-western  coasts  of  Scotland,  the  countries  in 
whose  neighbourhood  the  herring  fishery  is  prin- 

♦  See  the  accounts  at  the  end  of  the  volume. — A. 
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cipally  carried  on,  are  every  where  intersected  by 
arms  of  the  sea,  which  run  up  a  considerable  way 
into  the  land,  and  which,  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  are  called  sea-lochs.  It  is  to  these  sea- 
lochs  that  the  herrings  principally  resort  during  the 
seasons  in  which  they  visit  those  seas ;  for  the  visits 
of  this,  and,  I  am  assured,  of  many  other  sorts  of 
fi^b,  are  not  quite  regular  and  constant.  A  boat 
fishery,  therefore,  seems  to  be  the  mode  of  fishing 
best  adapted  to  the  peculiar  situation  of  Scotland : 
the  fishers  carrying  the  herrings  on  shore  as  fast 
as  they  are  taken,  to  be  either  cured  or  consumed 
fresh.  But  the  great  encouragement  which  a  bounty 
of  thirty  shillings  the  ton  gives  to  the  buss  fishery 
is  necessarily  a  discouragement  to  the  boat  fishery ; 
which,  having  no  such  bounty,  cannot  bring  its 
cured  fish  to  market  upon  the  same  terms  as  the 
buss  fishery.  The  boat  fishery,  accordingly,  which, 
before  the  establishment  of  the  buss  bounty,  was 
very  considerable,  and  is  said  to  have  employed  a 
number  of  seamen,  not  inferior  to  what  the  buss 
fishery  employs  at  present,  is  now  gone  almost  en- 
tirely to  decay.  Of  the  former  extent,  however,  of 
this  now  ruined  and  abandoned  fishery,  I  must  ac- 
knowledge, that  I  cannot  pretend  to  speak  with 
much  precision.  As  no  bounty  was  paid  upon  the 
outfit  of  the  boat-fishery,  no  account  was  taken  of 
it  by  the  officers  of  the  customs  or  salt  duties. 

Fourthly,  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  during 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  herrings  make  no  in- 
considerable part  of  the  food  of  the  common  people. 

VOL.  III.  \5 
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A  bounty,  which  tended  to  lower  their  price  : 
home  market,  might  contribute  a  good  deal  i 
relief  of  a  great  number  of  our  fellow-sul 
whose  circumstances  are  by  no  means  affluent, 
the  herring  buss  bounty  contributes  to  no 
good  purpose.  It  has  ruined  the  boat  fishery, ' 
is,  by  far,  the  best  adapted  for  the  supply  c 
home  market,  and  the  additional  bounty  of  2 
the  barrel  upon  exportation,  carries  the  g 
part,  more  than  two  thirds,  of  the  produce  < 
buss  fishery  abroad.  Between  thirty  and 
years  ago,  before  the  establishment  of  the 
bounty,  sixteen  shillings  the  barrel,  I  have 
assured,  was  the  common  price  of  white  her 
Between  ten  and  fifteen  years  ago,  before  thi 
fishery  was  entirely  ruined,  the  price  is  said  tc 
run  from  seventeen  to  twenty  shillings  the  I 
For  these  last  five  years,  it  has,  at  an  average, 
at  twenty-five  shillings  the  barrel.  This  high 
however,  may  have  been  owing  to  the  real  sc 
of  the  herrings  upon  the  coast  of  Scotland.  I 
observe  too,  that  the  cask  or  barrel,  whi 
usually  sold  with  the  herrings,  and  of  whic 
price  is  included  in  all  the  foregoing  prices 
since  the  commencement  of  the  American 
risen  to  about  double  its  former  price,  or  from 
three  shillings  to  about  six  sliillings.  I 
likewise  observe,  that  the  accounts  I  have  rei 
of  the  prices  of  former  times  have  been  1 
means  quite  uniform  and  consistent;  and  a 
ijdan  of  great  accuracy  and  experience  has  as 
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me,  that  more  than  fifty  years  a^o,  a  guinea  was 
the  usual  price  of  a  barrel  of  good  merchantable 
herrings ;  and  this,  I  imagine,  may  still  be  looked 
upon  as  the  averaged  price.  All  accounts,  however, 
I  think,  agree,  that  the  price  has  not  been  lowered 
in  the  home  market,  in  consequence  of  the  buss 
bounty. 

When  the  undertakers  of  fisheries,  after  such 
liberal  bounties  have  been  bestowed  upon  them, 
continue  to  sell  their  commodity  at  the  same,  or 
even  at  a  higher  price  than  they  were  accustomed 
to  do  before,  it  might  be  expected  that  their  profits 
should  be  very  great;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  those  of  some  individuals  may  have  been  so. 
In  general,  however,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
they  have  been  quite  otherwise.  The  usual  effect 
of  such  bounties  is  to  encourage  rash  undertakers 
to  adventure  in  a  business  which  they  do  not  un- 
derstand, and  what  they  lose  by  their  own  negli- 
gence and  ignorance,  more  than  compensates  all 
that  they  can  gain  by  the  utmost  liberality  of  go- 
vernment. In  1750,  by  the  same  act  which  first 
gave  the  bounty  of  thirty  shillings  the  ton  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  white  herring  fishery  (the 
23  Geo.  II.  chap.  24.),  a  joint  stock  company  was 
erected,  with  a  capital  of  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  to  which  the  subscribers  (over  and  above 
all  other  encouragements,  the  tonnage  bounty  just 
now  mentioned,  the  exportation  bounty  of  two 
shillings  and  eight  pence  the  barrel,  the  delivery 
of  both  British  and  foreign  salt  duty  free)  were. 
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during  the  space  of  fourteen  years^  for  «very  hun- 
dred pounds  which  they  suhscrihed  and  paid  into 
the  stock  of  the  society,  entitled  to  three  pounds 
a-year,  to  he  paid  hy  the  receiver-general  of  the 
customs  in  equal  half-yearly  payments.  Besides 
this  great  company,  the  residence  of  whose  governor 
and  directors  was  to  he  in  London,  it  was  declared 
lawful  to  erect  different  fishing-chamhers  in  all  the 
different  out-ports  of  the  kingdom,  provided  a  sum 
not  less  than  ten  thousand  pounds  was  suhscrihed 
into  the  capital  of  each,  to  he  managed  at  its  own 
risk,  and  for  its  own  profit  and  loss.  The  same 
annuity,  and  the  same  encouragements  of  all  kinds, 
were  given  to  the  trade  of  those  inferior  chamhenB, 
as  to  that  of  the  great  company.  The  subscription 
of  the  great  company  was  soon  filled  up,  and  seve- 
ral different  fishing-chambers  were  erected  in  the 
different  out-ports  of  the  kingdom.  In  spite  of  all 
these  encouragements,  almost  all  those  different 
companies,  both  great  and  small,  lost  either  the 
whole,  or  the  greater  part  of  their  capitals  ;  scarce 
a  vestige  now  remains  of  any  of  them,  and  the 
white  herring  fishery  is  now  entirely,  or  almost  en- 
tirely, carried  on  by  private  adventurers. 

If  any  particular  manufacture  was  necessary,  in- 
deed, for  the  defence  of  the  society,  it  might  not 
always  be  prudent  to  depend  upon  our  neighbours 
for  the  supply ;  and  if  such  manufacture  could  not 
otherwise  be  supported .  at  home,  it  might  not  be 
unreasonable  that  all  the  other  branches  of  industiy 
should  be  taxed  in  order  to  support  it.    The  boun* 
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ties  upon  the  eiportation  of  British-made  sail-cloth, 
and  British-made  gunpowder,  may,  perhaps,  hoth 
be  vindicated  upon  this  principle. 

But  Uiough  it  can  very  seldom  be  reasonable  to 
tax  the  industry  of  the  ^reat  body  of  the  people,  in 
order  to  support  that  of  some  particular  class  of 
manufacturers;  yet  in  the  wantonness  of  great 
prosperity,  when  the  public  enjoys  a  greater  reve- 
nue than  it  knows  well  what  to  do  with,  to  give 
such  bounties  to.  favourite  manufactures  may,  per- 
haps, be  as  natural,  as  to  incur  any  other  idle  ex- 
pense. In  public,  as  well  as  in  private  expenses, 
great  wealth  may,  perhaps,  frequently  be  admitted 
as  an  apology  for  great  folly.  But  there  must  surely 
be  something  more  than  ordinary  absurdity,  in 
continuing  such  profusion  in  times  of  generad  diffi- 
culty and  distress. 

What  is  called  a  bounty  is  sometimes  no  more 
than  a  drawback,  and  consequently  is  not  liable  to 
the  same  objections  as  what  is  properly  a  bounty. 
The  bounty,  for  example,  upon  refined  sugar  ex- 
ported may  be  considered  as  a  drawback  of  the 
duties  upon  the  brown  and  muscovado  sugars, 
from  which  it  is  made.  The  bounty  upon  wrought 
silk  exported,  a  drawback  of  the  duties  upon  raw 
and  thrown  silk  imported.  The  bounty  upon  gun- 
powder exported,  a  drawback  of  the  duties  upon 
brimstone  and  saltpetre  imported.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  customs  those  allowances  only  are 
called  drawbacks,  which  are  given  upon  goods  ex- 
ported in  the  same  form  in  which  they  are  im- 
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ported.  When  that  form  has  heen  so  altered  by 
manufacture  of  any  kind,  as  to  come  under  a  new 
denomination,  they  are  called  bounties. 

Premiums  given  by  the  public  to  artists  and 
manufacturers  who  excel  in  their  particular  occu- 
pations, are  not  liable  to  the  same  objections  as 
bounties.  By  encouraging  extraordinary  dexterity 
and  ingenuity,  they  serve  to  keep  up  the  emulation 
of  the  woriunen  actually  employed  in  those  respec- 
tive occupations,  and  are  not  considerable  enough 
to  turn  towards  any  one  of  them  a  greater  share  of 
the  capital  of  the  country  than  what  would  go  to  it 
of  its  own  accord.  Their  tendency  is  not  to  over- 
turn the  natural  balance  of  employments,  but  to 
render  the  work  which  is  done  in  each  as  perfect 
and  complete  as  possible.  The  expense  of  pre- 
miums, besides,  is  very  trifling;  that  of  bounties 
very  great.  The  bounty,  upon  corn  alone  has  some- 
times cost  the  public  in  one  year  more  than  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds. 

Bounties  are  sometimes  called  premiums,  as 
drawbacks  are  sometimes  called  bounties.  But 
we  must  in  all  cases  attend  to  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  word. 

Digression  concerning  the  Com  Trade  and  Corn 

Laws, 

I  CANNOT  conclude  this  chapter  concerning  boun- 
ties, without  observing  that  the  praises  which  have 
been  bestowed  upon  the  law  which  establishes  the 
bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  com,  and  upon  that 
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system  of  regulations  which  is  connected  with  it* 
are  altogether  unmerited.  A  particular  examina- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  com  trade,  and  of  the 
principal  British  laws  which  relate  to  it,  will  suffi- 
ciently demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  The 
great  importance  of  this  suhject  must  justify  the 
length  of  the  digression. 

The  trade  of  the  com  merchant  is  composed 
of  four  different  branches,  which,  though  they  may 
sometimes  be  all  carried  on  by  the  same  person,  are 
in  their  own  nature  four  separate  and  distinct 
trades..  These  are,  first,  the  trade  of  the  inland 
dealer;  secondly,  that  of  the  merchant  importer 
for  home  consumption;  thirdly,  that  of  the  mer- 
chant exporter  of  home  produce  for  foreign  con- 
sumption ;  and  fourthly,  that  of  the  merchant  car- 
rier, or  of  the  importer  of  corn  in  order  to  export 
it  again. 

I.  The  interest  of  the  inland  dealer,  and  that  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  how  opposite  soever 
they  may  at  first  sight  appear,  are,  even  in  years 
of  the  greatest  scarcity,  exactly  the  same.  It  is  his 
interest  to  raise  the  price  of  his  corn  as  high  as  the 
real  scarcity  of  the  season  requires,  and  it  can  never 
be  his  interest  to  raise  it  higher.  By  raising  the 
price  he  discourages  the  consumption,  and  puts 
every  body  more  or  less,  but  particularly  the  in- 
ferior ranks  of  people,  upon  thrift  and  good 
management.  If,  by  raising  it  too  high,  he  dis- 
courages the  consumption  so  much  that  the  i^up- 
ply  of  the  season  is  likely  to  go  beyond  the  con- 
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sumption  of  the  season,  and  to  last  for  some  time 
after  the  next  crop  hegins  to  come  in,  he  runs  the 
hazard,  not  only  of  losing  a  considerable  part  of  his 
corn  by  natural  causes,  but  of  being  obliged  to  sell 
what  remains  of  it  for  much  less  than  what  he  might 
have  had  for  it  several  months  before.  If  by  not 
raising  the  price  high  enough  he  discourages  the 
consumption  so  little,  that  the  supply  of  the  season 
is  likely  to  fall  short  of  the  consumption  of  the 
season,  he  not  only  loses  a  part  of  the  profit  which 
he  might  otherwise  have  made,  but  he  exposes  the 
people  to  suffer  before  the  end  of  the  season,  in- 
stead of  the  hardships  of  a  dearth,  the  dreadful 
horrors  of  a  famine.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  people 
that  their  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  consumption 
should  be  proportioned  as  exactly  as  possible  to  the 
supply  of  the  season.  The  interest  of  the  inland 
Corn  dealer  is  the  same.  By  supplying  them,  as 
nearly  as  he  can  judge,  in  this  proportion,  he  is 
likely  to  sell  all  his  corn  for  the  highest  price,  and 
with  the  greatest  profit ;  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  the  crop,  and  of  his  daily,  weekly,  and 
monthly  sales,  enables  him  to  judge,  with  more  or 
less  accuracy,  how  far  they  really  are  supplied  in 
this  manner.  Without  intending  the  interest  of 
the  people,  he  is  necessarily  led,  by  a  regard  to  his 
own  interest,  to  treat  them,  even  in  years  of  scarcity, 
pretty  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  prudent 
master  of  a  vessel  is  sometimes  obliged  to  treat  his 
crew.  When  he  foresees  that  provisions  are  likely 
to  run  short,  he  puts  them  upon  short  allowance. 
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Though  from  excess  of  caution  he  should  sometimes 
do  this  without  any  real  necessity,  yet  all  the  in- 
conveniencies  which  his  crew  can  thereby  suffer 
are  inconsiderable,  in  comparison  with  the  danger, 
misery,  and  ruin,  to  which  they  might  sometimes 
be  exposed  by  a  less  provident  conduct.  Though 
from  excess  of  avarice,  in  the  same  manner,  the 
inland  com  merchant  should  sometimes  raise  the 
price  of  his  corn  somewhat  higher  than  the  scarcity 
of  the  season  requires,  yet  all  the  inconveniencies 
which  the  people  can  suffer  from  this  conduct, 
which  effectually  secures  them  from  a  famine  in  the 
end  of  the  season,  are  inconsiderable,  in  comparison 
of  what  they  might  have  been  exposed  to  by  a  more 
liberal  way  of  dealing  in  the  beginning  of  it.  The 
corn  merchant  himself  is  likely  to  suffer  the  most 
by  this  excess  of  avarice ;  not  only  from  the  indig- 
nation which  it  generally  excites  against  him,  but, 
though  he  should  escape  the  effects  of  this  indig- 
nation, from  the  quantity  of  corn  which  it  neces- 
sarily leaves  upon  his  hands  in  the  end  of  the  season, 
and  which,  if  the  next  season  happens  to  prove 
favourable,  he  must  always  sell  for  a  much  lower 
price  than  he  might  otherwise  have  had. 

Were  it  possible,  indeed,  for  one  great  company 
of  merchants  to  possess  -themselves  of  the  whole 
crop  of  an  extensive  country,  it  might,  perhaps,  be 
their  interest  to  deal  with  it  as  the  Dutch  are  said 
to  do  with  the  spiceries  of  the  Moluccas,  to  destroy 
or  throw  away  a  considerable  part  of  it,  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  price  of  the  rest.     But  it  is  scarce  pos- 
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sible,  even  by  the  violence  of  law,  to  establish  snch 
an  extensive  monopoly  with  regard  to  cant;  and, 
wherever  the  law  leaves  the  trade  free,  it  is  of  all 
commodities  the  least  liable  to  be  eng^rossed  or  mo- 
nopolized by  the  force  of  a  few  large  caintals, 
which  buy  up  the  greater  part  of  it.  Not  only  its 
value  far  exceeds  what  the  capitals  of  a  few  private 
men  are  capable  of  purchasing,  but  supposing  they 
were  capable  of  purchasing  it,  the  manner  in  whidi 
it  is  produced  renders  this  purchase  altogether  im- 
practicable. As  in  every  civilized  country  it  is 
the  commodity  of  which  the  annual  consumption  is 
the  greatest,  so  a  greater  quantity  of  industry  is 
annually  employed  in  producing  com  than  in  pro- 
ducing any  other  commodity.  When  it  first  conies 
from  the  ground  too,  it  is  necessarily  divided  among 
a  greater  number  of  owners  than  any  other  com- 
modity; and  these  owners  can  never  be  collected 
into  one  place  like  a  number  of  independent  manu- 
facturers, but  are  necessarily  scattered  through  all 
the  different  corners  of  the  country.  These  first 
owners  either  immediately  supply  the  consumers  in 
their  own  neighbourhood,  or  they  supply  other  in- 
land dealers  who  supply  those  consumers.  The 
inland  dealers  in  corn,  therefore,  including  both 
the  farmer  and  the  baker,  are  necessarily  more  nu- 
merous than  the  dealers  in  any  other  commoditf, 
and  their  dispersed  situation  renders  it  altogether 
impossible  for  them  to  enter  into  any  general  com- 
bination. If  in  a  year  of  scarcity,  therefore,  any  of 
them  should  find  that  he  had  a  good  deal  more 
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com  upon  hand  than,  at  the  current  pricei  he  could 
hope  to  dispose  of  before  the  end  of  the  season,  he 
would  never  think  of  keeping  up  this  price  to  his 
own  loss,  and  to  the  sole  benefit  of  his  rivals  and 
competitors,  but  would  immediately  lower  it,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  his  com  before  the  new  crop 
began  to  come  in.  The  same  motives,  the  same 
interests,  which  would  thus  regulate  the  conduct  of 
any  one  dealer,  would  regulate  that  of  every  other, 
and  oblige  them  all  in  general  to  sell  their  corn  at 
the  price  which,  according  to  the  best  of  their 
judgment,  was  most  suitable  to  the  scarcity  or 
plenty  of  the  season. 

Whoever  examines,  with  attention,  the  history  of 
the  dearths  and  famines  which  have  afflicted  any 
part  of  Europe,  during  either  the  course  of  the 
present  or  that  of  the  two  preceding  centuries,  of 
several  of  which  we  have  pretty  exact  accounts,  will 
find,  I  believe,  that  a  dearth  never  has  arisen  from 
any  combination  among  the  inland  dealers  in  com, 
nor  from  any  other  cause  but  a  real  scarcity,  oc- 
casioned sometimes,  perhaps,  and  in  some  particu- 
lar places,  by  the  waste  of  war,  but  in  by  far  the 
greatest  number  of  cases,  by  the  fault  of  the  sea- 
sons ;  and  that  a  famine  has  never  arisen  from  any 
other  cause  but  the  violence  of  government  attempt- 
'  ing,  by  improper  means,  to  remedy  the  inconveni- 
enciesof  a  dearth. 

In  an  extensive  corn  countrv,  between  all  the 
different  parts  of  which  there  is  a  free  commerce 
and  communication,  the  scarcity  occasioned  by  the 
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most  unfavourable  seasons  can  never  be  so  great  as 
to  produce  a  famine;  and  the  scantiest  crop,  if 
managed  with  frugality  and  economy, '  will  main- 
tain, through  the  year,  the  same  number  of  people 
that  are  commonly  fed  in  a  more  affluent  manner 
by  one  of  moderate  plenty.  The  seasons  most  un- 
favourable to  the  crop  are  those  of  excessive  drought 
or  excessive  rain.  But  as  corn  grows  equally  upon 
high  and  low  lands,  upon  grounds  that  are  dis- 
posed to  be  too  wet,  and  upon  those  that  are  dis- 
posed to  be  too  dry,  either  the  drought  or  the  rain 
which  is  hurtful  to  one  part  of  the  country  is  favour- 
able to  another ;  and  though  both  in  the  wet  and 
in  the  dry  season  the  crop  is  a  good  deal  less  than 
in  one  more  properly  tempered,  yet  in  both  what  is 
lost  in  one  part  of  the  country  is  in  some  me&sure 
compensated  by  what  is  gained  in  the  other.  In 
rice  countries,  where  the  crop  not  only  requires  a 
very  moist  soil,  but  where  in  a  certain  period  of  its 
growing  it  must  be  laid  under  water,  the  effects  of 
a  drought  are  much  more  dismal.  Even  in  such 
countries,  however,  the  drought  is,  perhaps,  scarce 
ever  so  universal,  as  necessarily  to  occasion  a 
famine,  if  the  government  would  allow  a  free  trade. 
The  drought  in  Bengal,  a  few  years  ago,  might 
probably  have  occasioned  a  very  great  deartji. 
Some  improper  regulations,  some  injudicious  re- 
straints imposed  by  the  servants  of  the  East  India 
Company  upon  the  rice  trade,  contributed,  perhaps* 
to  turn  that  dearth  into  a  famine. 
When  the  government,  in  order  to  remedy  the  in- 
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conYeniencies  of  a  dearth,  orders  all  the  dealers  to 
sell  their  com  at  what  it  supposes  a  reasonable  price, 
it  either  hinders  them  from  bringing  it  to  market, 
which  may  sometimes  produce  a  famine  even  in  the 
beginning  of  the  season ;  or  if  they  bring  it  thither, 
it  enables  the  people,  and  thereby  encourages  them 
to  consume  it  so  fast,  as  must  necessarily  produce  a 
famine  before  the  end  of  the  season.  The  unlimited, 
unrestrained  freedom  of  the  corn  trade,  as  it  is  the 
only  effectual  preventive  of  the  miseries  of  a  famine, 
so  it  is  the  best  palliative  of  the  inconveniencles  of 
a  dearth ;  for  the  inconveniencies  of  a  real  scarcity 
cannot  be  remedied;  they  can  only  be  palliated. 
No  trade  deserves  more  the  full  protection  of  the 
layr,  and  no  trade  requires  it  so  much ;  because  no 
trade  is  so  much  exposed  to  popular  odium. 

In  years  of  scarcity  the  inferior  ranks  of  people 
impute  their  distress  to  the  avarice  of  the  corn  mer- 
chant, who  becomes  the  object  of  their  hatred  and 
indignation.  Instead  of  making  profit  upon  such 
occasions,  therefore,  he  is  oflen  in  danger  of  being 
utterly  ruined,  and  of  having  his  magazines  plun- 
dered and  destroyed  by  their  violence.  It  is  in 
years  of  scarcity,  however,  when  prices  are  high, 
that  the  corn  merchant  expects  to  make  his  prin- 
cipal profit.  He  is  generally  in  contract  with  some 
farmers  to  furnish  him  for  a  certain  number  of 
years  with  a  certain  quantity  of  corn  at  a  certain 
price.  This  contract  price  is  settled  according  to 
what  is  supposed  to  be  the  moderate  and  reason- 
able, that  iS|  the  ordinary  or  average  price,  which, 
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before  the  late  years  of  scarcity,  was  commonly 
about  eight-and-twenty  shillings  for  the  quarter  of 
wheat,  and  for  that  of  other  grain  in  proportion. 
In  years  of  scarcity,  therefore,  the  corn  merchant 
buys  a  great  part  of  his  com  for  the  ordinary  price, 
and  sells  it  for  a  much  higher.  That  this  extraor- 
dinary profit,  however,  is  no  more  than  .sufficient 
to  put  his  trade  upon  a  fair  level  with  other  trades, 
and  to  compensate  the  many  losses  which  he  sus- 
tains upon  other  occasions,  both  from  the  perish- 
able nature  of  the  commodity  itself,  and  from  the 
frequent  and  unforeseen  fluctuations  of  it^  price, 
seems  evident  enough,  from  this  single  circum- 
stance, that  great  fortunes  are  as  seldom  made  in 
this  as  in  any  other  trade.  The  popular  odiums 
however,  which  attends  it  in  years  of  scarcity,  the 
only  years  in  which  it  can  be  very  profitable,  ren- 
ders people  of  character  and  fortune  averse  to  enter 
into  it.  It  is  abandoned  to  an  inferior  set  of  deal- 
ers; and  millers,  bakers,  mealmen,  and  meal  fac- 
tors, together  with  a  number  of  wretched  huck- 
sters, are  almost  the  only  middle  people  that,  in  the 
home  market,  come  between  the  grower  and  the 
consumer. 

The  ancient  policy  of  Europe,  instead  of  discoun- 
tenancing this  popular  odium  against  a  trade  so 
beneficial  to  the  public,  seems,  on  the  contrary,  to 
have  authorised  and  encouraged  it. 

By  the  5th  and  6th  of  Edward  VI.  cap.  14.,  it 
was  enacted,  that  whoever  should  buy  aiiy  corn  or 
grain  with  intent  to  sell  it  again,  should  be  reputed 
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an  unlawful  engrosser,  and  should,  for  the  first 
fault,  suffer  two  months'  imprisonment,  and  forfeit 
the  value  of  the  corn ;  for  the  second,  suffer  six 
months'  imprisonment,  and  forfeit  double  the  value ; 
and  for  the  third,  be  set  in  the  pillory,  suffer  im- 
prisonment during  the  king's  pleasure,  and  forfeit 
all  his  goods  and  chattels.  The  ancient  policy  of 
most  other  parts  of  Europe  was  no  better  than  that 
of  England. 

Our  ancestors  seem  to  have  imagined  that  the 
people  would  buy  their  corn  cheaper  of  the  farmer 
than  of  the  corn  merchant,  who,  they  were  afraid, 
would  require,  over  and  above  the  price  which  he 
paid  to  the  farmer,  an '  exorbitant  profit  to  himself. 
They  endeavoured,  therefore,  to  annihilate  his  trade 
altogether.  They  even  endeavoured  to  hinder  as 
much  as  possible  any  middle  man  of  any  kind  from 
coming  in  between  the  grower  and  the  consumer ; 
and  this  was  the  meaning  of  the  many  restraints 
which  they  imposed  upon  the  trade  of  those  whom 
they  called  kidders  or  carriers  of  corn,  a  trade  which 
nobody  was  allowed  to  exercise  without  a  licence 
ascertaining  his  qualifications  as  a  man  of  probity 
and  fair  dealing.  The  authority  of  three  justices 
of  the  peace  was,  by  the  statute  of  Edward  VI., 
necessary,  in  order  to  grant  this  licence.  But 
even  this  restraint  was  afterwards  thought  insuffi- 
cient, and  by  a  statute  of  Elizabeth,  the  privilege  of 
•granting  it  was  confined  to  the  quarter-sessions. 

The  ancient  policy  of  Europe  endeavoured  in  this 
mftimer  to  regulate  agriculture,  the  great  trade  of 
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merchant  belonged  to  the  person  who  was  called 
a  fanner,  or  to  the  person  who  was  called  a  com 
merchant,  an  equal  profit  was  in  both  cases  re- 
quisite, in  order  to  indemnify  its  owner  for  employ- 
ing it  in  this  manner ;  in  order  to  put  his  business 
on  a  level  with  other  trades,  and  in  orfler  to  hinder 
him  from  having  an  interest  to  change  it  as  soon 
as  possible  for  some  other.  The  farmer,  therefore, 
who  was  thus  forced  to  exercise  the  trade  of  a  corn 
merchant,  could  not  afford  to  sell  his  com  cheaper 
than  any  other  com  merchant  would  have  been 
obliged  to  do  in  the  case  of  a  free  competition. 

The  dealer  who  can  employ  his  whole  stock  in 
one  single  branch  of  business,  has  an  advantage  of 
the  same  kind  with  the  workman  who  can  employ 
his  whole  labour  in  one  single  operation.  As  the 
latter  acquires  a  dexterity  which  enables  him,  with 
the  same  two  hands,  to  perform  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  work ;  so  the  former  acquires  so  easy 
and  ready  a  method  of  transacting  his  business, 
of  buying  and  disposing  of  his  goods,  that  with  the 
same  capital  he  can  transact  a  much  greater  quan- 
tity of  business.  As  the  one  can  commonly  aJSTord 
his  work  a  good  deal  cheaper,  so  the  other  can 
commonly  afford  his  goods  somewhat  cheaper  than 
if  his  stock  and  attention  were  both  employed  about 
a  greater  variety  of  objects.  The  greater  part  of 
manufacturers  could  not  afford  to  retail  their  own 
goods  so  cheap  as  a  vigilant  and  active  shopkeeper, 
whose  sole  business  it  was  to  buy  them  by  whole- 
sale, and  to  retail  them  again.    The  greater  part 
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Df  farmers  could  still  less  afford  to  retail  their  own 
corn,  to  supply  the  inhabitants  of  a  town,  at  perhaps 
four  or  five  miles'  distance  from  the  greater  part 
of  them,  so  cheap  as  a  vigilant  and  active  corn 
merchant,  whose  sole  business  it  was  to  purchase 
:om  by  wholesale,  to  collect  it  into  a  great  maga- 
dne,  and  to  retail  it  again. 

The  law  which  prohibited  the  manufacturer  from 
Exercising  the  trade  of  a  shopkeeper,  endeavoured 
bo  force  this  division  in  the  employment  of  stock 
bo  go  on  faster  than  it  might  otherwise  have  done, 
rhe  law  which  obliged  the  farmer  to  exercise  the 
trade  of  a  com  merchant,  endeavoured  to  hinder  it 
from  going  on  so  fast.  Both  laws  were  evident 
nolations  of  natural  liberty,  and  therefore  unjust ; 
uid  they  were  both  too  as  impolitic  as  they  were 
unjust.  It  is  the  interest  of  every  society,  that 
things  of  this  kind  should  never  either  be  forced  or 
3bstructed.  The  man  who  employs  either  his  labour 
3r  his  stock  in  a  greater  variety  of  ways  than  his 
situation  renders  necessary,  can  never  hurt  his 
neighbour  by  underselling  him.  He  may  hurt 
bimself,  and  he  generally  does  so.  Jack  of  all 
trades  will  never  be  rich,  says  the  proverb.  But 
the  law  ought  always  to  trust  people  with  the  care 
of  their  own  interest,  as  in  their  local  situations 
they  must  generally  be  able  to  judge  better  of  it  than 
the  legislator  can  do.  The  law,  however,  which 
obliged  the  farmer  to  exercise  the  trade  of  a  corn- 
merchant,  was  by  far  the  most  pernicious  of  the  two. 

It  obstructed  not  only  that  division  in  the  em- 
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merchant  belonged  to  the  person  who  was  called 
a  farmer,  or  to  the  person  who  was  called  a  com 
merchant,  an  equal  profit  was  in  both  cases  re- 
quisite, in  order  to  indemnify  its  owner  for  employ- 
ing it  in  this  manner ;  in  order  to  put  his  business 
on  a  level  with  other  trades,  and  in  order  to  hinder 
him  from  having  an  interest  to  change  it  as  sooii 
as  possible  for  some  other.  The  farmer,  therefore, 
who  was  thus  forced  to  exercise  the  trade  of  a  com 
merchant,  could  not  afford  to  sell  his  com  cheaper 
than  any  other  com  merchant  would  have  been 
obliged  to  do  in  the  case  of  a  free  competition* 

The  dealer  who  can  employ  his  whole  stock  ia 
one  single  branch  of  business,  has  an  advantage  of 
the  same  kind  with  the  workman  who  can  employ 
his  whole  labour  in  one  single  operation.  As  the 
latter  acquires  a  dexterity  which  enables  him,  with 
the  same  two  hands,  to  perform  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  work ;  so  the  former  acquires  so  easy 
and  ready  a  method  of  transacting  his  business, 
of  buying  and  disposing  of  his  goods,  that  with  the 
same  capital  he  can  transact  a  much  greater  quan- 
tity of  business.  As  the  one  can  commonly  afford 
his  work  a  good  deal  cheaper,  so  the  other  can 
commonly  afford  his  goods  somewhat-  cheaper  than 
if  his  stock  and  attention  were  both  employed  about 
a  greater  variety  of  objects.  The  greater  part  of 
manufacturers  could  not  afford  to  retail  their  own 
goods  so  cheap  as  a  vigilant  and  active  shopkeeper, 
whose  sole  business  it  was  to  buy  them  by  whole- 
sale, and  to  retail  them  again.    The  greater  part 
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of  farmers  could  still  less  afford  to  retail  their  own 
corn,  to  supply  the  inhahitants  of  a  town,  at  perhaps 
four  or  five  miles'  distance  from  the  greater  part 
of  them,  so  cheap  as  a  vigilant  and  active  corn 
merchant,  whose  sole  business  it  was  to  purchase 
com  by  wholesale,  to  collect  it  into  a  great  maga^ 
zine,  and  to  retail  it  again. 

The  law  which  prohibited  the  manufacturer  from 
exercising  the  trade  of  a  shopkeeper,  endeavoured 
to  force  this  division  in  the  employment  of  stock 
to  go  on  faster  than  it  might  otherwise  have  done. 
The  law  which  obliged  the  farmer  to  exercise  the 
trade  of  a  com  merchant,  endeavoured  to  hinder  it 
from  going  on  so  fast.  Both  laws  were  evident 
violations  of  natural  liberty,  and  therefore  unjust ; 
and  they  were  both  too  as  impolitic  as  they  were 
unjust.  It  is  the  interest  of  every  society,  that 
things  of  this  kind  should  never  either  be  forced  or 
obstructed.  The  man  who  employs  either  his  labour 
or  his  stock  in  a  greater  variety  of  ways  than  his 
situation  renders  necessary,  can  never  hurt  his 
neighbour  by  underselling  him.  He  may  hurt 
himself,  and  he  generally  does  so.  Jack  of  all 
trades  will  never  be  rich,  says  the  proverb.  But 
the  law  ought  always  to  trust  people  with  the  care 
of  their  own  interest,  as  in  their  local  situations 
they  must  generally  be  able  to  judge  better  of  it  than 
the  legislator  can  do.  The  law,  however,  which 
obliged  the  farmer  to  exercise  the  trade  of  a  corn- 
merchant,  was  by  far  the  most  pernicious  of  the  two. 

It  obstructed  not  only  that  division  in  the  em- 
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merchant  belonged  to  the  person  who  was  called 
a  farmer,  or  to  the  person  who  was  called  a  com 
merchant,  an  equal  profit  was  in  both  cases  re- 
quisite, in  order  to  indemnify  its  owner  for  employ- 
ing it  in  this  manner ;  in  order  to  put  his  business 
on  a  level  with  other  trades,  and  in  order  to  hinder 
him  from  having  an  interest  to  change  it  as  soon 
as  possible  for  some  other.  The  farmer,  therefore, 
who  was  thus  forced  to  exercise  the  trade  of  a  corn 
merchant,  could  not  aflPord  to  sell  his  com  cheaper 
than  any  other  corn  merchant  would  have  been 
obliged  to  do  in  the  case  of  a  free  competition* 

The  dealer  who  can  employ  his  whole  stock  in 
one  single  branch  of  business,  has  an  advantage  of 
the  same  kind  with  the  workman  who  can  employ 
his  whole  labour  in  one  single  operation.  As  the 
latter  acquires  a  dexterity  which  enables  him,  with 
the  same  two  hands,  to  perform  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  work ;  so  the  former  acquires  so  easy 
and  ready  a  method  of  transacting  his  business, 
of  buying  and  disposing  of  his  goods,  that  with  the 
same  capital  he  can  transact  a  much  greater  quan- 
tity of  business.  As  the  one  can  commonly  afford 
his  work  a  good  deal  cheaper,  so  the  other  can 
commonly  afford  his  goods  somewhat-  cheaper  than 
if  his  stock  and  attention  were  both  employed  about 
a  greater  variety  of  objects.  The  greater  part  of 
manufacturers  could  not  afford  to  retail  their  own 
goods  so  cheap  as  a  vigilant  and  active  shopkeeper, 
whose  sole  business  it  was  to  buy  them  by  whole- 
sale, and  to  retail  them  again.    The  greater  part 
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of  farmers  could  still  less  afford  to  retail  their  own 
corn,  to  supply  the  inhabitants  of  a  town,  at  perhaps 
four  or  five  miles'  distance  from  the  greater  part 
of  them,  so  cheap  as  a  vigilant  and  active  corn 
merchant,  whose  sole  business  it  was  to  purchase 
com  by  wholesale,  to  collect  it  into  a  great  maga- 
zine, and  to  retail  it  again. 

The  law  which  prohibited  the  manufacturer  from 
exercising  the  trade  of  a  shopkeeper,  endeavoured 
to  force  this  division  in  the  employment  of  stock 
to  go  on  faster  than  it  might  otherwise  have  done. 
The  law  which  obliged  the  farmer  to  exercise  the 
trade  of  a  com  merchant,  endeavoured  to  hinder  it 
from  going  on  so  fast.  Both  laws  were  evident 
violations  of  natural  liberty,  and  therefore  unjust ; 
and  they  were  both  too  as  impolitic  as  they  were 
unjust.  It  is  the  interest  of  every  society,  that 
thinsrs  of  this  kind  should  never  either  be  forced  or 
obstructed.  The  man  who  employs  either  his  labour 
or  his  stock  in  a  greater  variety  of  ways  than  his 
situation  renders  necessary,  can  never  hurt  his 
neighbour  by  underselling  him.  He  may  hurt 
himself,  and  he  generally  does  so.  Jack  of  all 
trades  will  never  be  rich,  says  the  proverb.  But 
the  law  ought  always  to  trust  people  with  the  care 
of  their  own  interest,  as  in  their  local  situations 
they  must  generally  be  able  to  judge  better  of  it  than 
the  legislator  can  do.  The  law,  however,  which 
obliged  the  farmer  to  exercise  the  trade  of  a  corn 
merchant,  was  by  far  the  most  pernicious  of  the  two. 

It  obstructed  not  only  that  division  in  the  em- 
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merchant  belonged  to  the  person  who  was  called 
a  farmer,  or  to  the  person  who  was  called  a  com 
merchant,  an  equal  profit  was  in  both  cases  re- 
quisite, in  order  to  indemnify  its  owner  for  employ- 
ing it  in  this  manner ;  in  order  to  put  his  business 
on  a  level  with  other  trades,  and  in  order  to  hinder 
him  from  having  an  interest  to  change  it  as  sooq 
as  possible  for  some  other.  The  farmer,  therefore, 
who  was  thus  forced  to  exercise  the  trade  of  a  corn 
merchant,  could  not  aflPord  to  sell  his  com  cheaper 
than  any  other  com  merchant  would  have  been 
obliged  to  do  in  the  case  of  a  free  competition* 

The  dealer  who  can  employ  his  whole  stock  in 
one  single  branch  of  business,  has  an  advantage  of 
the  same  kind  with  the  workman  who  can  employ 
his  whole  labour  in  one  single  operation.  As  the 
latter  acquires  a  dexterity  which  enables  him,  with 
the  same  two  hands,  to  perform  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  work ;  so  the  former  acquires  so  easy 
and  ready  a  method  of  transacting  his  business, 
of  buying  and  disposing  of  his  goods,  that  with  the 
same  capital  he  can  transact  a  much  greater  quan- 
tity of  business.  As  the  one  can  commonly  aJSTord 
his  work  a  good  deal  cheaper,  so  the  other  can 
commonly  afford  his  goods  somewhat-  cheaper  than 
if  his  stock  and  attention  were  both  employed  about 
a  greater  variety  of  objects.  The  greater  part  of 
manufacturers  could  not  afford  to  retail  their  own 
goods  so  cheap  as  a  vigilant  and  active  shopkeeper, 
whose  sole  business  it  was  to  buy  them  by  whole- 
sale, and  to  retail  them  again.    The  greater  part 
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of  farmers  could  still  less  afford  to  retail  their  own 
corn,  to  supply  the  inhabitants  of  a  town,  at  perhaps 
four  or  five  miles'  distance  from  the  greater  part 
of  them,  so  cheap  as  a  vigilant  and  active  corn 
merchant,  whose  sole  business  it  was  to  purchase 
com  by  wholesale,  to  collect  it  into  a  great  maga^ 
zine,  and  to  retail  it  again. 

The  law  which  prohibited  the  manufacturer  from 
exercising  the  trade  of  a  shopkeeper,  endeavoured 
to  force  this  division  in  the  employment  of  stock 
to  go  on  faster  than  it  might  otherwise  have  done. 
The  law  which  obliged  the  farmer  to  exercise  the 
trade  of  a  com  merchant,  endeavoured  to  hinder  it 
from  going  on  so  fast.  Both  laws  were  evident 
violations  of  natural  liberty,  and  therefore  unjust ; 
and  they  were  both  too  as  impolitic  as  they  were 
unjust.  It  is  the  interest  of  every  society,  that 
things  of  this  kind  should  never  either  be  forced  or 
obstructed.  The  man  who  employs  either  his  labour 
or  his  stock  in  a  greater  variety  of  ways  than  his 
situation  renders  necessary,  can  never  hurt  his 
neighbour  by  underselling  him.  He  may  hurt 
himself,  and  he  generally  does  so.  Jack  of  all 
trades  will  never  be  rich,  says  the  proverb.  But 
the  law  ought  always  to  trust  people  with  the  care 
of  their  own  interest,  as  in  their  local  situations 
they  must  generally  be  able  to  judge  better  of  it  than 
the  legislator  can  do.  The  law,  however,  which 
obliged  the  farmer  to  exercise  the  trade  of  a  corn- 
merchant,  was  by  far  the  most  pernicious  of  the  two. 

It  obstructed  not  only  that  division  in  the  em- 
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ployment  of  stock  which  is  so  advantag^eous  to  every 
society,  but  it  obstructed  likewise  the  improvement 
and  cultivation  of  the  land.     By  obliging  the  far. 
mer  to  carry  on  two  trades,  instead  of  one,  it  forced 
.  him  to  divide  his  capital  into  two  parts,  of  which 
one  only  could  be  employed  in  cultivation.     But 
if  he  had  been  at  liberty  to  sell  his  whole  crop  to 
a  corn  merchant  as  fast  as  he  could  thresh  it  out, 
his  whole  capital  might  have  returned  immediately 
to  the  land,  and  have  been  employed  i6  buying 
more  cattle,  and  hiring  more  servants,  in  order  to  im* 
prove  and  cultivate  it  better.     But  by  being  obliged 
to  sell  his  corn  by  retail,  he  was  obliged  to  keep  a 
great  part  of  his  capital  in  his  granaries  and  stack- 
yard through  the  ycfar,  and  could  not,  therefore, 
cultivate  so  well  as  with  the  same  capital  he  might 
otherwise  have  done.     This  law,  therefore,  necessa- 
rily  obstructed  the  improvement  of  the   land,  and, 
instead  of  tending  to  render  corn  cheaper,  must 
have   tended   to    render  it  scarcer,    and   therefore 
dearer,  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

After  the  business  of  the  farmer,  that  of  the  corn 
merchant  is  in  reality  the  trade  which,  if  properly 
protected  and  encouraged,  would  contribute  the 
most  to  the  raising  of  corn.  It  would  support  the 
trade  of  the  farmer,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
trade  of  the  wholesale  dealer  sujpports  that  of  the 
manufacturer. 

The  wholesale  dealer,  by  affording  a  ready  mar- 
ket to  the  manufacturer,  by  taking  his  goods  off  his 
hand  as  fast  as  he  can  make  them,  and  by  sometimes 
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even  advancing  their  price  to  him  before  he  has 
made  them,  enables  him  to  keep  his  whole  capital, 
and  sometimes  even  more  than  his  whole  capital, 
constantly  employed  in  manufacturing,  and  conse- 
quently to  manufacture  a  much  greater  quantity 
of  goods  than  if  he  was  obliged  to  dispose  of  them 
himself  to  the  immediate  consumers,  or  even  to  the 
retailers.  As  the  capital  of  the  wholesale  mer- 
chant too  is  generally  sufficient  to  replace  that  of 
many  manufacturers,  this  intercourse  between  him 
and  them  interests  the  owner  of  a  large  capital  to 
support  the  owners  of  a  great  number  of  small 
ones,  and  to  assist  them  in  those  losses  and  misfor- 
tunes which  might  otherwise  prove  ruinous  to  them. 
An  intercourse  of  the  same  kind  universally  es- 
tablished between  the  farmers  and  the  corn  mer- 
chants would  be  attended  with  efiects  equally 
beneficial  to  the  farmers.  They  would  be  enabled 
to  keep  their  whole  capitals,  and  even  more  than 
their  whole  capitals,  constantly  employed  in  culti- 
vation. In  case  of  any  of  those  accidents,  to  which 
no  trade  is  more  liable  than  theirs,  they  would  find 
in  their  ordinary  customer,  the  wealthy  corn  mer- 
chant, a  person  who  had  both  an  interest  to  support 
them,  and  the  ability  to  do  it,  and  they  would  not, 
as  at  present,  be  entirely  dependent  upon  the  for- 
bearance of  their  landlord,  or  the  mercy  of  his 
steward.  Were  it  possible,  as  perhaps  it  is  not,  to 
establish  this  intercourse  universally,  and  all  at 
once ;  were  it  possible  to  turn  all  at  once  the  whole 
farming  stock,  of  the  kingdom  to  its  proper  business. 
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the  cultivation  of  land,  withdrawing  it  from  every 
other  employment  into  which  any  part  of  it  may 
be  at  present  diverted,  and  were  it  possible,  in  6rder 
to  support  and  assist  upon  occasion  the  operations 
of  this  great  stock,  to  provide  all  at  once  another 
stock  almost  equally  great,  it  is  not  perhaps  very 
easy  to  imagine  how  great,  how  extensive,  and  how 
sudden  would  be  the  improvement  which  this 
change  of  circumstances- would  alone  produce  upon 
the  whole  face  of  the  country. 

The  statute  of  Edward  VI.,  therefore,  by  pro- 
hibiting as  much  as  possible  any  middle  man  from 
coming  in  between  the  grower  and  the  consumer, 
endeavoured  to  annihilate  a  trade,  of  which  the  free 
exercise  is  not  only  the  best  palliative  of  the  inocm- 
veniencies  of  a  dearth,  but  the  best  preventive  of 
that  calamity;  after  the  trade  of  the  farmer,  no 
trade  contributing  so  much  to  the  growing  of  com 
as  that  of  the  corn  merchant. 

The  rigour  of  this  law  was  afterwards  softened 
by  several  subsequent  statutes,  which  successively 
permitted  the  engrossing  of  corn  when  the  price  d 
wheat  should  not  exceed  twenty,  twenty-four,  thirty- 
two,  and  forty  shillings  the  quarter.  At  last,  by 
the  15th  of  Charles  II.  c.  7.,  the  engrossing  or  buy- 
ing of  corn  in  order  to  sell  it  again,  as  long  as  the 
price  of  wheat  did  not  exceed  forty-eight  shillings 
the  quarter,  and  that  of  other  grain  in  proportion, 
was  declared  lawful  to  all  persons  not  being  fore- 
Btallers,  that  is,  not  selling  again  in  the  same  mar- 
;ket  within  three  months.    All  the  freedom  which 
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the  trade  of  the  inland  com  dealer  has  ever  yet 
enjoyed,  was  bestowed  upon  it  by  this  statute.  The 
statute  of  the  twelfth  of  the  present  king,  which 
repeals  almost  all  the  other  ancient  laws  against 
engrossers  and  forestallers,  does  not  repeal  the  re- 
strictions of  this  particular  statute,  which  therefore 
still  continue  in  force. 

This  statute,  however,  authorises  in  some  measure 
two  very  absurd  popular  prejudices. 

First,  it  supposes  that  when  the  price  of  wheat 
has  riseu  so  high  as  forty-eight  shillings  the  quar- 
ter, and  that  of  other  grain  in  proportion,  corn  is 
likely  to  be  so  engrossed  as  to  hurt  the  people. 
But  from  what  has  been  already  said,  it  seems  evi- 
dent enough  that  com  can  at  no  price  be  so  en- 
grossed by  the  inland  dealers  as  to  hurt  the  people  : 
and  forty-eight  shillings  the  quarter  besides,  though 
it  may  be  considered  as  a  very  high  price,  yet  in 
years  of  scarcity  it  is  a  price  which  frequently  takes 
place  immediately  after  harvest,  when  scarce  any 
part  of  the  new  crop  can  be  sold  off,  and  when  it 
is  impossible  even  for  ignorance  to  suppose  that  any 
part  of  it  can  be  so  engrossed  as  to  hurt  the  people. 

Secondly,  it  supposes  that  there  is  a  certain  price 
at  which  corn  is  likely  to  be  forestalled,  that  is, 
bought  up  in  order  to  be  sold  again  soon  after  in 
the  same  market,  so  as  to  hurt  the  people.  But  if 
a  merchant  ever  buys  up  corn,  either '^oing  to  a 
particular  market  or  in  a  particular  market,  in  order 
to  sell  it  again  soon  after  in  the  same  market,  it 
must  be  because  be  judges  that  the  market  cannot 
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be  so  liberally  supplied  through  the  whole  season 
as  upon  that  particular  occasion,  and  that  the  price, 
therefore,  must  soon  rise.  If  he  judges  wrong  in 
this,  and  if  the  price  does  not  rise,  he  not  only  loses 
the  whole  profit  of  the  stock  which  he  employs  in 
this  manner,  but  a  part  of  the  stock  itself,  by  the 
expense  and  loss  whicl^  necessarily  attend  the 
storing  and  keeping  of  com.  He  hiirtd  himself, 
therefore,  much  more  essentially  than  he  can  hurt 
even  the  particular  people  whom  he  may  hinder 
from  supplying  themselves  upon  that  particular 
market  day,  because  they  may  afterwards  supply 
themselves  just  as  cheap  upon  any  other  market 
day.  If  he  judges  right,  instead  of  hurting  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  he  renders  them  a  most 
important  service.  By  making  them  feel  the  in- 
conveniencies  of  a  dearth  somewhat  earlier  than 
they  otherwise  might  do,  he  prevents  their  feeling 
them  afterwards  so  severely  as  they  certainly  would 
do,  if  the  cheapness  of  price  encouraged  them  to 
consume  faster  than  suited  the  real  scarcity  of  the 
season.  When  the  scarcity  is  real,  the  best  thing 
that  can  be  done  for  the  people  is  to  divide  the  in- 
conveniencies  of  it  as  equally  as  possible  through 
all  the  different  months,  and  weeks,  and  days  of  the 
year.  The  interest  of  the  corn  merchant  makes 
him  study  to  do  this  as  exactly  as  he  can  :  and  as 
no  other  pAson  can  have  either  the  same  interest, 
or  the  same  knowledge,  or  the  same  abilities  to  du 
it  so  exactly  as  he,  this  most  important  operation  of 
commerce  ought  to  be  trusted  entirely  to  him ;  or, 
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in  other  words,  the  com  trade,  so  far  at  least  as 
concerns  the  supply  of  the  home  market,  ought  to 
be  left  perfectly  free. 

The  popular  fear  of  engrossing  and  forestalling 
may  be  compared  to  the  popular  terrors  and  suspi- 
cions of  witchcraft.  The  unfortunate  wretches 
accused  of  this  latter  crime  were  not  more  innocent 
of  the  misfortunes  imputed  to  them,  than  those 
who  have  been  accused  of  the  former.  The  law 
which  put  an  end  to  all  prosecutions  against  witch- 
craft, which  put  it  out  of  any  man's  power  to  gratify 
his  own  malice  by  accusing  his  neighbour  of  that 
imaginary  crime,  seems  effectually  to  have  put  an 
end  to  those  fears  and  suspicions,  by  taking  away 
the  great  cause  which  encouraged  and  supported 
them.  The  law  which  should  restore  entire  free- 
dom to  the  inland  trade  of  corn,  would  probably 
prove  as  effectual  to  put  an  end  to  the  popular  fears 
of  engrossing  and  forestalling. 

The  15th  of  Charles  II.  c.  7.,  however,  with  all 
its  imperfections,  has  perhaps  contributed  more 
both  to  the  plentiful  supply  of  the  home  market, 
and  to  the  increase  of  tillage,  than  any  other  law 
in  the  statute  book.  It  is  from  this  law  that  the 
inland  com  trade  has  derived  all  the  liberty  and 
protection  which  it  has  ever  yet  enjoyed ;  and  both 
the  supply  of  the  home  market,  and  the  interest 
of  tillage,  are  much  more  effectually  promoted  by 
the  inland,  than  either  by  the  importation  or  export- 
ation trade. 
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The  proportion  of  the  average  quantity  of  all 
sorts  of  grain  imported  into  Great  Britain  to  that 
of  all  sorts  of  grain  consumed,  it  has  heen  com- 
puted hy  the  author  of  the  tracts  upon  the  com 
trade,,  does  not  exceed  that  of  one  to  five  hundred 
and  seventy.  For  supplying  the  home  market, 
therefore,  the  importance  of  the  inland  trade  roust 
he  to  that  of  the  importation  trade  as  five  hundred 
and  seventy  to  one. 

The  average  quantity  of  all  sorts  of  grain  ex- 
ported from  Great  Britain  does  not,  according  to 
the  same  author,  exceed  the  one-and-thirtieth  part 
of  the  annual  produce.  For  the  encouragement 
of  tillage,  therefore,  by  providing  a  market  for  the 
home  produce,  the  importance  of  the  inland  trade 
must  be  to  that  of  the  exportation  trade  as  thirty 
to  one. 

I  have  no  great  faith  in  political  arithmetic,  and 
I  mean  not  to  warrant  the  exactness  of  either  of 
these  computations.  I  mention  them  only  in  order 
to  show  of  how  much  less  consequence,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  most  judicious  and  experienced  per- 
sons, the  foreign  trade  of  corn  is  than  the  home 
trade.  The  great  cheapness  of  corn  in  the  years 
immediately  preceding  the  establishment  of  the 
bounty,  may  perhaps,  with  reason,  be  ascribed  in 
some  measure  to  the  operation  of  this  statute  of 
Charles  II.,  which  had  been  enacted  s^bout  five-and- 
twenty  years  before,  and  which  had  therefore  full 
time  to  produce  its  effect. 
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A  very  few  words  will  sufficiently  explain  all  that 
I  have  to  say  ooncerning  the  other  three  branches  of 
the  com  trade* 

II.  The  trade  of  the  merchant  importer  of  foreign 
com  for  home,  consumption,  evidently  contributes 
to  the  immediate  supply  of  the  home  market,  and 
must  so  far  be  immediately  beneficial  to  the  great 
body  of  the  people.      It  tends,   indeed,  to  lower 
somewhat  the  average  money  price  of  corn,  but  not 
to  diminish  its  real  value,  or  the  quantity  of  labour 
which  it  is  capable  of  maintaining.     If  importation 
was. at  all  times  free,  our  farmers  and  country  gen- 
tlemen wouldj  probably,  one    year  with  •  another, 
get  less  money  for  their   corn   than  they  do  at 
present)  when  importation  is  at  most  times  in  effect 
prohibited ;   but  the  money  which  they  got  would 
be  of  more  value,  would  buy  more  goods  of  all  other 
kinds^  and  would  employ  more  labour.     Their  real 
Wealthj  their  real  revenue,  therefore,  would  be  the 
same  as  at  present,  though  it  might  be  expressed 
by  a  smaller  quantity  of  silver ;    and  they  would 
neither  be  disabled  nor   discouraged  from  culti- 
vating com  as  much  as  they  do  at  present.    On  the 
contrary,  as  the  rise  in  the  real  value  of  silver,  in 
consequence  of  lowering  the  money  price  of  corn, 
lowers  somewhat  the  money  price  of  all  other  coitk- 
modities,  it  gives  the  industry  of  the  country,  where 
it  takes  place,  some  advantage  in  all  foreign  mar- 
ketSj  and  thereby  tends  to  encourage  and  increase 
that  industry.     But  the  extent  of  the  home  market 
for  corn  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  general  in- 
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dustry  of  the  country  where  it  grows,  or  to  the 
numher  of  those  who  produce  something  else,  and 
therefore  have  something  else,  or  wh$it  comes  to  the 
same  thing,  the  price  of  something  else,  to  give  in 
exchange  for  corn.  But  in  every  country  the  home 
market,  as  it  is  the  nearest  and  most  convenient,  so 
it  is  likewise  the  greatest  and  most  important  market 
for  corn.  That  rise  in  the  real  value  of  silver, 
therefore,  which  is  the  effect  of  lowering  the  average 
money  price  of  corn,  tends  to  enlarge  the  greatest 
and  most  important  market  for  corn,  and  thereby 
to  encourage,  instead  of  discouraging  its  growth. 

By  the  22d  of  Charles  II.  c.  13.,  the  importation 
of  wheat,  whenever  the  price  in  the  home  market 
did  not  exceed  fifty- three  shillings  and  four  pence 
the  quarter,  was  subjected  to  a  duty  of  sixteen  shil- 
lings the  quarter ;  and  to  a  duty  of  eight  shillings 
whenever  the  price  did  not  exceed  four  pounds. 
The  former  of  these  two  prices  has,  for  more  than 
a  century  past,  taken  place  only  in  times  of  very 
great  scarcity ;  and  the  latter  has,  so  far  as  I  know, 
not  taken  place  at  all.  Yet,  till  wheat  had  risen 
above  this  latter  price,  it  was  by  this  statute  sub- 
jected to  a  very  high  duty ;  and,  till  it  had  risen 
above  the  former,  to  a  duty  which  amounted  to  a 
prohibition.  The  importation  of  other  sorts  of  grain 
was  restrained  at  rates,  and  by  duties,  in  proportion 
to  the  value  of  the  grain,  almost  equally  high.* 

*  Before  the  13th  of  the  present  king,  the  following  were 
the  duties  payable  upon  the  importation  of  the  different  sorts 
of  grain : 
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Subsequent    laws    still    further    increased    those 
duties. 

The  distress  which,  in  years  of  scarcity,  the  strict 
execution  of  those  laws  might  have  brought  upon 
tfie  people,  would  probably  have  been  very  great. 
But,  upon  such  occasions,  its  execution  was  gene- 
rally suspended  by  temporary  statutes,  which  pei^ 
mitted,  for  a  limited  time,  the  importation  of  foreign 
com.  The  necessity  of  these  temporary  statutes 
sufficiently  demonstrates  the  impropriety  of  this 
general  one. 

These  restraints  upon  importation,  though  prior 
to  the  establishment  of  the  bounty,  were  dictated 
by  the  same  spirit,  by  the  same  principles,  which 
afterwards  enacted  that  regulation.  How  hurtful 
iloever  in  themselves,  these  or  some  other  restraints 
upon  importation  became  necessary  in  consequence 
of  that  regulation.  If,  when  wheat  was  either  below 
forty-eight  shillings  the  quarter.  Or  not  much  above 

Grain,  Duties, 

Beann  to  28«.  per  qr.  19«.  10</.  after  till  40«.  I6«.8e/.  then  12d: 
Barley  to  28«.  ]9«.  lOoT.      „         32«.  16«.       „       \2(L 

Malt  is  prohibited  by  the  annual  Malt-tax  Bill. 
Oats  to  16«.  6«.  10(i.  after         .         .         .         9)^. 

Pea8to40«.  ]6«.  „      .         .         .         •     9j</. 

Rye  to  36«.  19«.  lOr/.  till    40«.        !()«.  8</.  then  12^. 

Wheat  to  44*.  21 ».  Qd,      „      53».  4</.  17*.  „       8». 

till  4/.,  and  after  that  about  If.  Ad, 
Buckwheat  to  32«.  per  qr.  to  pay  1C«. 

These  different  duties  were  imposed,  partly  by  the  22d  of 
Charles  II.  in  place  of  the  Old  Subsidy,  partly  by  the  New 
Subsidy,  by  the  One-third  and  Two-thirds  Subsidy,  and  by 
the  Subsidy  1747.— A. 
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it,  foreign  corn  could  have  been  imported  either 
duty  free,  or  upon  paying  only  a  small  duty,  it  might 
have  been  exported  again,  with  the  benefit  of  the 
bounty,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  public  revenue,  and 
to  the  entire  perversion  of  the  institution,  of  which 
the  object  was  to  extend  the  market  for  the  home 
growth,  not  that  for  the  growth  of  foreign  countries. 

III.  The  trade  of  the  merchant  exporter  of  com 
for  foreign  consumption,  certainly  does  not  contri- 
bute directly  to  the  plentiful  supply  of  the  home 
market.  It  does  so,  however,  indirectly.  From 
whatever  source  this  supply  may  be  usually  drawn, 
whether  from  home  growth  or  from  foreign  import- 
ation, unless  more  corn  is  either  usually  grown,  or 
usually  imported  into  the  country,  than  what  is 
usually  consumed  in  it,  the  supply  of  the  home 
market  can  never  be  very  plentiful.  But  unless  the 
surplus  can,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  be  exported,  the 
growers  will  be  careful  never  to  grow  more,  and  the 
importers  never  to  import  more,  than  what  the  bare 
consumption  of  the  home  market  requires.  That 
market  will  very  seldom  be  overstocked ;  but  it  will 
generally  be  understocked,  the  people,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  supply  it,  being  generally  afraid  lest 
their  goods  should  be  left  upon  their  hands.  The 
prohibition  of  exportation  limits  the  improvement 
and  cultivation  of  the  country  to  what  the  supply 
of  its  own  inhabitants  requires.  The  freedom  of 
exportation  enables  it  to  extend  cultivation  for  the 
supply  of  foreign  nations. 

By  the  12th  of  Charles  II.  c.  4.,  the  exportation 
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of  corn  was  permitted  whenever  the  price  of  wheat 
did  not  exceed  forty  shillings  the  quarter,  and  that 
of  other  grain  in  proportion.  By  the  15th  of  the 
same  prince,  this  liberty  was  extended  till  the  price 
of  wheat  exceeded  forty-eight  shillings  the  quarter; 
and  by  the  22nd,  to  all  higher  prices.  A  poundage, 
indeed,  was  to  be  paid  to  the  king  upon  such  ex- 
portation. But  all  grain  was  rated  so  low  in  the 
book  of  rates,  that  this  poundage  amounted  only 
upon  wheat  to  a  shilling,  upon  oats  to  four-pence, 
and  upon  all  other  grain  to  six-pence  the  quarter. 
By  the  1st  of  William  and  Mary,  the  act  which  es- 
tablished the  bounty,  this  small  duty  was  virtually 
taken  off  whenever  the  price  of  wheat  did  not  ex- 
ceed forty-eight  shillings  the  quarter ;  and  by  the 
11th  and  12th  of  William  III.  c.  20.,  it  was  expressly 
taken  off  at  all  higher  prices. 

The  trade  of  the  merchant  exporter  was,  in  this 
manner,  not  only  encouraged  by  a  bounty,  but  ren- 
dered much  more  free  than  that  of  the  inland 
dealer.  By  the  last  of  these  statutes,  corn  could 
be.  engrossed  at  any  price  for  exportation;  but  it 
could  not  be  engrossed  for  inland  sale,  except  when 
the  price  did  not  exceed  forty-eight  shillings  the 
quarter.  The  interest  of  the  inland  dealer,  however, 
it  has  already  been  shown,  can  never  be  opposite  to 
that  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  That  of  the 
merchant  exporter  may,  and  in  fact  sometimes  is. 
If,  while  his  own  country  labours  under  a  dearth,  a 
neighbouring  country  should  be  afflicted  with  a 
famine,  it  might  be  his  interest  to  carry  corn  to  the 
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latter  country  in  such  quantities  as  mi^ht  very 
much  aggravate  the  calamities  of  the  dearth.  The 
plentiful  supply  of  the  home  market  was  not  the 
direct  object  of  those  statutes ;  but,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  encouraging  agriculture,  to  raise  the  money 
price  of  corn  as  high  as  possible,  and  thereby  to  oc- 
casion, as  much  as  possible,  a  constant  dearth  in 
the  home  market.  By  the  discouragement  of  im- 
portation, the  supply  of  that  market,  even  in  times 
of  great  scarcity,  was  confined  to  the  home  growth; 
and  by  the  encouragement  of  exportation,  when  the 
price  was  so  high  as  forty-eight  shillings  the  quarter, 
that  market  was  not,  even  in  times  of  considerable 
scarcity,  allowed  to  enjoy  the  whole  of  that  growth. 
The  temporary  laws,  prohibiting  for  a  limited  time 
the  exportation  of  corn,  and  taking  off  for  a  limited 
time  the  duties  upon  its  importation,  expedients  to 
which  Great  Britain  has  been  obliged  so  frequently 
to  have  recourse,  sufficiently  demonstrate  the  im- 
propriety of  her  general  system.  Had  that  system 
been  good,  she  would  not  so  frequently  have  been 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  departing  from  it. 

Were  all  nations  to  follow  the  liberal  system  of 
free  exportiation  and  free  importation,  the  different 
states  into  which  a  great  continent  was  divided 
would  so  far  resemble  the  different  provinces  of  a 
great  empire.  As  among  the  different  provinces  of 
a  great  empire  the  freedom  of  the  inland  trade  ap- 
pears, both  from  reason  and  experience,  not  only 
the  best  palliative  of  a  dearth,  but  the  most  effectual 
preventive  of  a  famine;  so  would  the  freedom  of 
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the  exportation  aud  importation  trade  be  among  the 
different  states  into  which  a  great  continent  was 
divided.     The  larger  the  continent,  the  easier  the 
communication  through  all  the  different  parts  of  it, 
both  by  land  and  by  water,  the  less  would  any  one 
particular  part  of  it  ever  be  exposed  to  either  of 
these  calamities,  the  scarcity  of  any  one  country 
being  more  likely  to  be  relieved  by  the  plenty  of 
some  other.     But  very  few  countries  have  entirely 
adopted  this  liberal  system.     The  freedom  of  the 
corn  trade  is  almost  everywhere  more  or  less  re- 
strained, and,  in  many  countries,  is  confined  by 
such  absurd  regulations,  as  frequently  aggravate 
the   unavoidable  misfortune  of  a  dearth,  into  the 
dreadful  calamity  of  a  famine.   The  demand  of  such 
countries  for  corn  may  frequently  become  so  great 
and  so  urgent,  that  a  small  state  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, which  happened   at  the  same   time   to  be 
labouring  under  some  degree  of  dearth,  could  not 
venture  to  supply  them  without  exposing  itself  to 
the  like  dreadful  calamity.     The  very  bad  policy  of 
one  country  may  thus  render  it  in  some  measure 
dangerous  and  imprudent  to  establish  what  would 
otherwise  be  the  best  policy  in  another.     The  un- 
limited freedom  of  exportation,  however,  would  be 
much  less  dangerous  in  great  states,  in  which  the 
growth  being  much  greater,  the  supply  could  sel- 
dom be  much  affected  by  any  quantity  of  corn  that 
was  likely  to  be  exported.     In  a  Swiss  canton,  or 
in  some  of  the  little  states  of  Italy,  it  may,  perhaps, 
sometimes  be  necessary  to  restrain  the  exportation 
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of  com.  In  such  great  countries  as  France  or 
England  it  scarce  ever  can.  To  hinder,  besides, 
the  farmer  from  sending  his  goods  at  all  times  to 
the  best  market,  is  evidently  to  sacrifice  the  ordi- 
nary laws  of  justice  to  an  idea  of  public  utility,  to  a 
sort  of  reasons  of  state;  an  act  of  leg^lative  au- 
thority which  ought  to  be  exercised  only,  which  can 
be  pardoned  only  in  cases  of  the  most  urgent  neces- 
sity. The  price  at  which  the  exportation  of  com  is 
prohibited,  if  it  is  ever  to  be  prohibited,  ought  al- 
ways to  be  a  very  high  price. 

The  laws  concerning  corn  may  everywhere  be 
compared  to  the  laws  concerning  religion.  The 
people  feel  themselves  so  much  interested  in  what 
relates  either  to  their  subsistence  in  this  life,  or  to 
their  happiness  in  a  life  to  come,  that  government 
must  yield  to  their  prejudices,  and,  in  order  to  pre- 
.  serve  the  public  tranquillity,  establish  that  sjrstem 
which  they  approve  of.  It  is  upon  this  account, 
perhaps,  that  we  so  seldom  find  a  reasonable  system 
established  with  regard  to  either  of  those  two  capital 
objects. 

IV.  The  trade  of  the  merchant  carrier,  or  of  the 
importer  of  foreign  corn  in  order  to  export  it  again, 
contributes  to  the  plentiful  supply  of  the  home 
market.  It  is  not  indeed  the  direct  purpose  of  his 
trade  to  sell  his  corn  there.  But  he  will  generally 
be  willing  to  do  so,  and  even  for  a  good  deal  less 
money  than  he  might  expect  in  a  foreign  market ; 
because  he  saves  in  this  manner  the  expense  of 
loading  and  unloading,  of  freight  and  insurance. 
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The  inhabitants  of  the  country  which,  by  means  of 
the  carrying  trade,  becomes  the  magazine  and 
storehouse  for  the  supply  of  other  countries,  can 
very  seldom  be  in  want  themselves.  Though  the 
carrying  trade  must  thus  contribute  to  reduce  the 
average  money  price  of  corn  in  the  home  market,  it 
would  not  thereby  lower  its  real  value.  It  would 
only  raise  somewhat  the  real  value  of  silver. 

The  carrying  trade  was  in  effect  prohibited  in 
Great  Britain*  upon  all  ordinary  occasions,  by  the 
high  duties  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  com, 
of  the  greater  part  of  which  there  was  no  drawback; 
and  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  when  a  scarcity 
made  it  necessary  to  suspend  those  duties  by  tem- 
porary statutes,  exportation  was  always  prohibited. 
By  this  system  of  laws,  therefore,  the  carrying  trade 
was  in  effect  prohibited  upon  all  occasions. 

That  system  of  laws,  therefore,  which  is  connected 
with  the  establishment  of  the  bounty,  seems  to  de- 
serve no  part  of  the  praise  which  has  been  bestowed 
upon  it.  The  improvement  and  prosperity  of  Great 
Britain,  which  has  been  so  often  ascribed  to  those 
laws,  may  very  easily  be  accounted  for  by  other 
causes.  That  security  which  the  laws  in  Great 
Britain  give  to  every  man  that  he  shall  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  own  labour,  is  alone  sufficient  to  make 
any  country  flourish,  notwithstanding  these  and 
twenty  other  absurd  regulations  of  commerce ;  and 
this  security  was  perfected  by  the  revolution,  much 
about  the  same  time  that  the  bounty  was  established. 
The  natural  effort  of  every  individual  to  better  his 
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own  condition,  when  suffered  to  exert  itself  with 
freedom  and  security,  is  so  powerful  a  principle, 
that  it  is  alone,  and  without  any  assistance,  not  only 
capable  of  carrying  on  the  society  to  wealth  and 
prosperity,  but  of  surmounting  a  hundred  imperti- 
nent obstructions  with  which  the  folly  of  human 
laws  too  often  encumbers  its  operations;  though 
the  effect  of  these  obstructions  is  always  more  or 
less  either  to  encroach  upon  its  freedom,  or  to  di- 
minish its  security.  In  Great  Britain  industry  is 
perfectly  secure ;  and  though  it  is  far  from  being 
perfectly  free,  it  is  as  free  or  freer  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Europe. 

Though  the  period  of  the  greatest  prosperity  and 
improvement  of  Great  Britain  has  been  posterior  to 
that  system  of  laws  which  is  connected  with  the 
bounty,  we  must  not  upon  that  account  impute  it  to 
those  laws.  It  has  been  posterior  likewise  to  the 
national  debt.  But  the  national  debt  has  most 
assuredly  not  been  the  cause  of  it. 

Though  the  system  of  laws  which  is  connected 
.  with  the  'bounty  has  exactly  the  same  tendency 
with  the  police  of  Spain  and  Portugal:  to  lower 
somewhat  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  in  the 
country  where  it  takes  place ;  yet  Great  Britain  is 
certainly  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  Europe, 
while  Spain  and  Portugal  are  perhaps  among  the 
most  beggarly.  This  difference  of  situation,  how- 
ever, may  easily  be  accounted  for  from  two  different 
causes.  First,  the  tax  in  Spain,  the  prohibition  in 
Portugal  of  exporting  gold  and  silver,  and  the  vigi- 
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lant  police  which  watches  over  the  execution  of 
those  laws,  must,  in  two  very  poor  countries,  which 
between  them  import  annually  upwards  of  six  mil- 
lions sterling,  operate,  not  only  more  directly,  but 
much  more  forcibly  in  reducing  the  value  of  those 
metals  there,  than  the  corn  laws  can  do  in  Great 
Britain.  And,  secondly,  this  bad  policy  is  not  in 
those  countries  counterbalanced  by  the  general 
liberty  and  security  of  the  people.  Industry  is  there 
neither  free  nor  secure,  and  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical governments  of  both  Spain  and  Portugal  are 
such  as  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  perpetuate  their 
present  state  of  poverty,  even  though  their  regula- 
tions of  commerce  were  as  wise  as  the  greater  part 
of  them  are  absurd  and  foolish. 

The  13th  of  the  present  king,  c.  43.  seems  to 
have  established  a  new  system  with  regard  to  the 
com  laws,  in  many  respects  better  than  the  ancient 
one,  but  in  one  or  two  respects  perhaps  not  quite  so 
good. 

By  this  statute  the  high  duties  upon  importation 
for  home  consumption  are  taken  off  so  soon  as  the 
price  of  middling  wheat  rises  to  forty-eight  shillings 
the  quarter ;  that  of  middling  rye,  peas,  or  beans, 
to  thirty-two  shillings;  that  of  barley  to  twenty-four 
shillings ;  and  that  of  oats  to  sixteen  shillings ;  and 
instead  of  them  a  small  duty  is  imposed  of  only  six- 
pence upon  the  quarter,  of  wheat,  and  upon  that  of 
other  grain  in  proportion.  With  regard  to  all  these 
different  sorts  of  grain,  but  particularly  with  regard 
to   wheat,    the  home  market  is   thus  opened    to 
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forei^  supplies  at  prices  considerably  lower  than 
before. 

By  the  same  statute  the  old  bounty  of  five  shil- 
lings upon  the  exportation  of  wheat  ceases  so  soon 
as  the  price  rises  to  forty-four  shillings  the  quarter, 
instead  of  forty-eight,  the  price  at  which  it  ceased 
before;  that  of  two  shillings  and  si3(-pence  upon 
the  exportation  of  barley  ceases  so  soon  9S  the  price 
rises  to  twenty-two  shillings,  instead  of  twenty-^four* 
the  price  at  which  it  ceased  before;  that  of  two 
shillings  and  six-pence  upon  the  exportation  of  oat- 
meal ceases  so  soon  as  the  price  rises  to  fourteen 
shillings,  instead  of  fifteen,  the  price  at  which  it 
ceased  before.  The  bounty  upon  rye  is  reduced 
from  three  shillings  and  six-pence  to  three  shilling*, 
and  it  ceases  so  soon  as  the  price  rises  to  twenty- 
eight  shillings,  instead  of  thirty- two,  the  price  at 
which  it  ceased  before.  If  bounties  are  as  improper 
as  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  them  to  be,  the 
sooner  they  cease,  and  the  lower  they  are,  so  much 
the  better. 

The  same  statute  permits,  at  the  lowest  prices, 
the  importation  of  com,  in  order  to  be  exported 
again,  duty  free,  provided  it  is  in  the  mean  time 
lodged  in  a  warehouse  under  the  joint  locks  of  the 
king  and  the  importer.  This  liberty,  indeed,  ex- 
tends to  no  more  than  twenty-five  of  the  different 
ports  of  Great  Britain.  They  are,  however,  the 
principal  ones,  and  there  may  not,  perhaps,  be  ware* 
houses  proper  for  this  purpose  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  others. 
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So  far  this  law  seems  evidently  an  improvement 
upon  the  ancient  system. 

But  by  the  same  law  a  bounty  of  two  shillings 
the  quarter  is  given  for  the  exportation  of  oats 
Mrhenever  the  price  does  not  exceed  fourteen  shil- 
lings. No  bounty  had  ever  been  given  before  for 
the  exportation  of  this  grain,  no  more  than  for  that 
of  peas  or  beans. 

By  the  same  law,  too,  the  exportation  of  wheat  is 
prohibited  so  soon  as  the  price  rises  to  forty-four 
shillings  the  quarter  ;  that  of  rye  so  soon  as  it  rises 
to  twentyeight  shillings ;  that  of  barley  so  soo^  as 
it  rises  to  twenty-two  shillings;  and  that  of  oats  so 
ftoon  as  they  rise  to  fourteen  shillings.  Those  several 
prices  seem  all  of  them  a  good  deal  too  low,  and 
there  seems  to  be  an  impropriety,  besides,  in  prohi- 
biting exportation  altogether  at  those  precise  prices 
at  which  that  bounty,  which  was  given  in  ordei*  to 
force  it,  is  withdrawn.  The  bounty  ought  certainly 
either  to  have  been  withdrawn  at  a  much  lower 
price,  or  exportation  ought  to  have  been  allowed  at 
a  much  higher. 

So  far,  therefore,  this  law  seems  to  be  inferior  to 
the  ancient  system.  With  all  its  imperfections,  how- 
ever, we  may  perhaps  say  of  it  what  was  said  of  the 
laws  of  Solon,  that,  though  not  the  best  in  itself,  it 
is  the  best  which  the  interests,  prejudices,  and  temper 
of  the  times  would  admit  of^  It  may  perhaps  in  due 
time  prepare  the  way  for  a  better. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Of  Treaties  of  Commerce, 

When  a  nation  binds  itself  by  treaty  either  to  per- 
mit the  entry  of  certain  goods  from  one  foreign 
country  which  it  prohibits  from  all  others,  or  to  ex- 
empt the  goods  of  one  country  from  duties  to  which 
it  subjects  those  of  all  others,  the  country,  or,  at 
least  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  country, 
whose  commerce  is  so  favoured,  must  necessarily,  de- 
rive great  advantage  from  the  treaty.  Those  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  enjoy  a  sort  of  monopoly 
in  the  country  which  is  so  indulgent  to  them.  That 
country  becomes  a  market  both  more  extensive  and 
more  advantageous  for  their  goods :  more  extensive, 
because  the  goods  of  other  nations  being  either  ex- 
cluded or 'subjected  to  heavier  duties,  it  takes  ofFa 
greater  quantity  of  theirs :  more  advantageous,  be- 
cause the  merchants  of  the  favoured  country,  en- 
joying a  sort  of  monopoly  there,  will  often  sell  their 
goods  for  a  better  price  than  if  exposed  to  the  free 
competition  of  all  other  nations. 

Such  treaties,  however,  though  they  may  be  ad- 
vantageous to  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of 
the  favoured,  are  necessarily  disadvantageous  to 
tljiose  of  the  favouring  country.    A  monopoly  is  thus 
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granted  against  them  to  a  foreign  nation ;  and  they 
must  frequently  buy  the  foreign  goods  they  have 
occasion  for,  dearer  than  if  the  free  competition  of 
other  nations  was  admitted.  That  part  of  its  own 
produce  with  which  such  a  nation  purchases  foreign 
goods,  must  consequently  he  sold  cheaper,  because 
when  two  things  are  exchanged  for  one  another,  the 
cheapness  of  the  one  is  a  necessary  consequence,  or 
rather  is  the  same  thing  with  the  dearness  of  the 
other.  The  exchangeable  value  of  its  annual  pro^ 
duce,  therefore,  is  likely  to  be  diminished  by  every 
such  treaty.  This  diminution,  however,  can  scarce 
amount  to  any  positive  loss,  but  only  to  a  lessening 
of  the  g^in  which  it  might  otherwise  make.  Though 
it  sells  its  goods  cheaper  than  it  otherwise  might  do^ 
it  will  not  probably  sell  them  for  less  than  they 
cost;  nor,  as  in  the  case  of  bounties,  for  a  price 
which  will  not  replace  the  capital  employed  in 
bringing  them  to  market,  together  with  the  ordinary 
profits  of  stock.  The  trade  could  not  go  on  long  if 
it  did.  Even  the  favouring  country,  therefore^  maiy 
still  gain  by  the  trade,  though  less  than  if  there  was 
a  free  competition. 

..  Some  treaties  of  commerce,  however,  have  bieen 
supposed  advantageous  upon  principles  very  dif- 
ferent from  these;  and  a  commercial  country, baa 
sometimes  granted  a  monopoly  of  this  kind  agaii^ 
itself  to  certain  goods  of  a  foreign  nation,  because  it 
itxpected  that  in  the  whole  commerce  between  U^n^, 
.it  would  annually  sell  more  than  it  would  buy,  ^^d 
^b«t  a  balance  in  gold  and  silver  would  bf  a^n^a||y 
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returned  to  it.  It  ib  upon  this  i^rinciple  that  the 
treaty  of  commerce  between  England  and  Portugal^ 
concluded  in  1703,  by  Mr.  Methuen,  has  been  so 
much  commended.  The  following  is  a  literal  trans^ 
lation  of  that  treaty,  which  consists  of  three  articles 
only : — 

'  Art.  I. — His  sacred  royal  majesty  of  Portugal 
promises,  both  in  his  own  name,  and  that  of  his  suc- 
cessors, to  admit,  for  ever  hereafter,  into  Portugal, 
the  woollen  cloths,  and  the  rest  of  the  woollen  manu- 
factures of  the  British,  as  was  accustomed,  till  they 
were  prohibited  by  the  law ;  nevertheless  upon  this 
condition : 

Art.  II. — That  is  to  say,  that  her  sacred  royal 
majesty  of  Great  Britain  shall,  in  her  own  name,  and 
that  of  her  successors,  be  obliged,  for  ever  hereafter, 
to  admit  the  wines  of  the  growth  of  Portugal  into 
Britain :  so  that  at  no  time,  whether  there  shall  be 
peace  or  war  between  the  kingdoms  of  Britain  and 
France,  anything-  more  shall  be  demanded  for  these 
wines  bv  &e  imme  of  custom  or  dutv,  or  bv  what- 
soever  otiier  title,  directly  or  indirectly,  whether 
they  shall  be  imported  into  Great  Britain  in  pipes  or 
hogsheads,  or  other  casks,  than  what  shall  be  de- 
manded for  the  like  quantity  or  measure  of  French 
wine,  deducting  or  abating  a  thiid  part  of  the  custom 
or  duty.  But  if  at  any  time  this  deduction  or  abate- 
ment of  customs,  which  is  to  be  made  as  aforesaid, 
shall  in  any  manner  be  attempted  and  prejudiced,  it 
shall  be  just  and  lawful  for  his  sacred  ro^al  majesty 
of  Portugal,  again  to  prohibit  the  woollen  cloths, 
aud  the  rest  of  the  British  woollen  manufactures. 
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^  Art.  III. — 'The  most  excellent!  lords  the  plemipot 
ieQtiaiiei  promise  and  take  upon  themselves^  tkat 
their  above*named  inastevs  shall  ratify  this  treaty; 
and  within  the  space  of  two  months  the  ratifications 
shall  be  exchanged. 

By  this  treaty  the  crown  of  Portugal  becomes 
bound  to  adroit  the  English  woollens  upon  the  same 
footing  as  before  the  prohibition ;  that  is,  not  to  rais^ 
the  duties  which  bad  been  paid  before  that  time ; 
but  it  does  not  become  bound  to  admit  them  upas 
any  better  terms  than  those  of  any  other  nation,  of 
France  or  Holland  for  example.  The  crown  q£ 
Great  Britain,  on  the  contrary,  becomes  bound  to 
admit  the  wines  of  Portugal,  upon  paying  only  two- 
thirds  of  the  duty,  which  is  paid  for  those  of  France, 
the  wines  most  likely  to  come  into  competition  with 
them.  So  far  this  treaty,  therefore,  is  evidently  ad- 
vantageous to  Portugal,  and  disadvantageous  tfy 
Great  Britain. 

It  has  been  celebrated,  however,  as  a  masterpieoe 
of  the  commercial  policy  of  England.  Portugal  re- 
cei\es  annually  from  the  Brazils  a  greater  quantity 
of  gold  than  can  be  employed  in  its  domestic  com- 
merce, whether  in  the  shape  of  coin  or  of  plate. 
The  surplus  is  too  valuable  to  be  allowed  to  lie  idle 
and  locked  up  in  coffers,  and  as  it  can  find  no  ad- 
vantageous market  at  home,  it  must,  notwithstand- 
ing any  prohibition,  be  sent  abroad,  and  exchanged 
for  something  for  which  there  is  a  more  advantageous 
market  at  home.  A  large  share  of  it  comes  annually 
to  England,  in  return  either  for  English  goods,  or 
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for  those  of  other  European  nations  that  receive 
their  returns  through  England.  Mr*  Baretti  waft 
informed  that  the  weekly  packet-boat  fhim  Lisbon 
brings,  one  week  with  another^  more  than  fifty 
thousand  pounds  in  gold  to  England.  The  sum 
had  probably  been  exaggerated.  It  would  amount 
to  more  than  two  millions  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  which  is. more  than  the  Brazils  are 
supposed  to  afford. 

Our  merchants  were  some  years  ago  out  of  humour 
with  the  crown  of  Portugal.  Some  privileges  which 
had  been  granted  them,  not  by  treaty,  but  by  the 
free  grace  of  that  crown,  at  the  solicitation,  indeed, 
it  is  probable,  and  in  return  for  much  greater  favours, 
defence  and  protection,  from  the  crown  of  Oniat 
Britain,  had  been  either  infringed  or  revoked*  The 
people,  therefore,  usually  most  interested  in  cele- 
brating the  Portugal  trade,  were  then  rather  dis- 
posed to  represent  it  as  less  advantageous  than  it 
had  commonly  been  imagined.  The  far  greater 
part,  almost  the  whole,  they  pretended,  of  this 
annual  importation  of  gold,  was  not  on  account  of 
Great  Britain,  but  of  other  European  nations;  the 
fruits  and  wines  of  Portugal  annually  imported  into 
Great  Britain  nearly  compensating  the  value  of  the 
British  goods  sent  thither. 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  the  whole  was  on 
account  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  it  amounted  to  a 
still  greater  sum  than  Mr.  Baretti  seems  to  imagine : 
this  trade  would  not,  upon  that  account,  be  more 
advantageous  than  any  other  in  which,  for  the  Banie 
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value  sent  out,  we  received  an  equal  value  of  con- 
sumable goods  in  return. 

It  is  but  a  very  small  part  of  this  importation 
which,  it  can  be  supposed,  is  employed  as  an  annual 
addition  ^either  to  the  plate  or  to  the  coin  of  the 
kingdom.  The  rest  must  all  be  sent  abroad  and 
exchanged  for  consumable  goods  of  some  kind  or 
other.  But  if  those  consumable  goods  were  pur- 
chased directly  with  the  produce  of  English  industry, 
it  would  be  more  for  the  advantage  of  England,  than 
first  to  purchase  with  that  produce  the  gold  of  Por- 
tugal, and  afterwards  to  purchase  with  that  gold 
those  consumable  goods.  A  direct  foreign  trade  of 
consumption  is  always  more  advantageous  than  a 
round-about  one;  and  to  bring  the  same  value  of 
foreign  goods  to  the  home  market  requires  a  much 
smaller  capital  in  the  one  way  than  in  the  other. 
If  a  smaller  share  of  its  industry,  therefore,  had  been 
employed  in  producing  goods  fit  for  the  Portugal 
market,  and  a  greater  in  producing  those  fit  for  the 
other  markets,  where  those  consumable  goods  for 
which  there  is  a  demand  in  Great  Britain  are  to  be 
hadj  it  would  have  been  more  for  the  advantage  of 
England.  To  procure  both  the  gold,  which  it  wants 
for  its  own  use,  and  the  consumable  goods,  would, 
in  this  way,  employ  a  much  smaller  capital  than  at 
present.  There  would  be  a  spare  capital,  therefore, 
to  be  employed  for  other  purposes,  in  exciting  an 
additional  quantity  of  industry,  and  in  raising  a 
greater  annual  produce. 

Though  Britain  were  entirely  excluded  from  the 
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Portugal  trade,  it  could  find  very  little  difficulty  in 
procuring  all  the  annual  supplies  of  gold  which  it 
wants,  either  for  the  purposes  of  plate,  or  of  coin, 
or  of  foreign  trade.  Gold,  like  every  other  commo- 
dity, is  always  somewhere  or  another  to  be  got  for 
its  value  by  those  who  have  that  value  to  give  for  it 
The  annual  surplus  of  gold  in  Portugal,  besides, 
would  still  be  sent  abroad,  and  though  not  carried 
away  by  Great  Britain,  would  be  carried  away  by 
some  other  nation  which  would  be  glad  to  sell  it 
again  for  its  price,  in  the  same  manner  as  Great 
Britain  does  at  present.  In  buying  gold  of  Por- 
tugal, indeed,  we  buy  it  at  the  first  hand;  whereas, 
in  buying  it  of  any  other  nation,  except  Spain,  we 
should  buy  it  at  the  second,  and  might  pay  somewhat 
dearer.  This  difference,  however,  would  surely  be 
too  insignificant  to  deserve  the  public  attention. 

Almost  all  our  gold,  it  is  said,  comes  from  Por- 
tugal. With  other  nations  the  balance  of  trade  is 
either  against  us  or  not  much  in  our  favour.  But 
we  should  remember,  that  the  more  gold  we  import 
from  one  country,  the  less  we  must  necessarily  im- 
port from  all  others.  The  effectual  demand  for 
gold,  like  that  for  every  other  commodity,  is  in  every 
country  limited  to  a  certain  quantity.  If  nine- 
tenths  of  this  quantity  are  imported  from  one 
country,  there  remains  a  tenth  only  to  be  imported 
from  all  others.  The  more  gold  besides  that  is 
annually  imported  from  some  particular  countries, 
over  and  above  what  is  requisite  for  plate  and  for 
coin,  the  more  must  necessarily  be  exported  to  some 
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others ;  and  the  more  that  most  insignificant  object 
of  modem  policy,  the  balance  of  trade,  appears  to 
be  in  our  favour  with  some  particular  countries,  the 
more  it  must  necessarily  appear  to  be  against  us  with 
many  others. 

It  was  upon  this  silly  notion,  however,  that  Eng- 
land could  not  subsist  without  the  Portugal  trade, 
that,  towards  the  end  of  the  late  war,  France  and 
Spain,  without  pretending  either  offence  or  provo- 
cation, required  the  king  of  Portugal  to  exclude  all 
British  ships  frorn  his  ports,  and  for  the  security  of 
this  exclusion,  to  receive  into  them  French  or 
Spanish  garrisons.  Had  the  king  of  Portugal  sub- 
mitted to  those  ignominious  terms  which  his  brother- 
in-law  the  king  of  Spain  proposed  to  him,  Britain 
would  have  been  freed  from  a  much  greater  incon- 
veniency  than  the  loss  of  the  Portugal  trade,  the 
burden  of  supporting  a  very  weak  ally,  so  unpro- 
vided of  everything  for  his  own  defence,  that  the 
whole  power  of  England,  bad  it  been  directed  to 
that  single  purpose,  could  scarce  perhaps  have  de- 
fended him  for  another  campaign.  The  loss  of  the 
Portugal  trade  would,  no  doubt,  have  occasioned  a 
considerable  embarrassment  to  the  merchants  at  that 
time  engaged  in  it,  who  might  not  perhaps  have 
found  out,  for  a  year  or  two,  any  other  equally  ad- 
vantageous method  of  employing  their  capitals;  and 
in  this  would  probably  have  consisted  all  the  incon- 
veniency  which  England  could  have  suffered  from 
this  notable  piece  of  commercial  policy. 

The  great  annual  importation  of  gold  and  silver 
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is  neither  for  the  purpose  of  plate  nor  of  coin,  but.pf 
foreign  trade.  A  round-about  foreign  trade  of  cuj^- 
sumption  can  be  carried  on  more  advantageously  l^y 
means  of  these  metals  than  of  almost  any  other 
goods.  As  they  are  the  universal  instruments  of 
commerce,  they  are  more  readily  received  in  turn  for 
all  commodities  than  any  other  goods ;  and  on  ap- 
count  of  their  small  bulk  and  great  value,  it  costs 
less  to  transport  them  backward  and  forward  from 
one  place  to  another  than  almost  any  other  sort  of 
merchandise,  and  they  lose  less  of  their  value  by 
being  so  transported.  Of  all  the  commodities,  there- 
fore, which  are  bought  in  one  foreign  country,  for 
no  other  purpose  but  to  be  sold  or  eicchanged  again 
for  some  other  goods  in  another,  there  are  none  so 
convenient  as  gold  and  silver.  In  facilitating  all  the 
different  round-about  foreign  trades  of  consumption 
which  are  carried  on  in  Great  Britain,  consists  the 
principal  advantage  of  the  Portugal  trade;  and 
though  it  is  not  a  capital  advantage,  it  is  no  doubt  a 
considerable  one. 

That  any  annual  addition  which,  it  can  reasonably 
be  supposed,  is  made  either  to  the  plate  or  to  the 
coin  of  the  kingdom,  could  require  but  a  very  small 
annual  importation  of  gold  and  silver,  seems  evident 
enough ;  and  though  we  had  no  direct  trade  with 
Portugal,  this  small  quantity  could  always,  some- 
where or  another,  be  very  easily  got. 

Though  the  goldsmiths'  trade  be  very  consider- 
able in  Great  Britain,  the  far  greater  part  of  the  new 
plate  which  they  annually  sell,  is  made  from  other 
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old  plate  melted  down;  so  that  the  addition  annually 
made  to  the  whole  plate  of  the  kingdom  cannot  be 
very  great,  and  could  .require  but  a  very  small 
annual  importation. 

It  is  the  same  case  with  the  coin.  Nobody  ima- 
gines. I  believe,  that  even  the  greater  part  of  the 
annual  coinage,  amounting,  for  ten  years  together, 
before  the  late  reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  to  up- 
wards of  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year  in 
gold,  was  an  annual  addition  to  the  money  before 
current  in  the  kingdom.  In  a  country  where  the 
expense  of  the  coinage  is  defrayed  by  the  govern- 
ment, the  value  of  the  coin,  even  when  it  contains 
its  full  standard  weight  of  gold  and  silver,  can  never 
be  much  greater  than  that  of  an  equal  quantity  of 
those  metals  uncoined,  because  it  requires  only  the 
trouble  of  going  to  the  mint,  and  the  delay  perhaps 
of  a  few  weeks,  to  procure  for  any  quantity  of  un- 
coined gold  and  silver  an  equal  quantity  of  those 
metals  in  coin.  But,  in  every  country,  the  greater 
part  of  the  current  coin  is  almost  always  more  or  less 
worn,  or  otherwise  degenerated  from  its  standard. 
In  Great  Britain  it  was,  before  the  late  reformation, 
a  good  deal  so,  the  gold  being  more  than  two  per 
cent,  and  the  silver  more  than  eight  per  cent,  below 
its  standard  weight.  But  if  forty-four  guineas  and 
a  half,  containing  their  full  standard  weight,  a  pound 
weight  of  gold,  could  purchase  very  little  more  than 
a  pound  weight  of  uncoined  gold,  forty-four  guineas 
and  a  half  wanting  a  part  of  their  weight  could 
not  purchase  a  pound  weight,  and  something  was  to 
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be  added  in  order  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  The 
current  price  of  gold  bullion  at  market,  therefore, 
instead  of  being  the  same  with  the  mint  price,  or 
46/.  14 s.  6d.f  was  then  about  47/.  14^.,  and  some- 
times about  48/.  When  the  greater  part  of  the  coin, 
however,  was  in  this  degenerate  condition,  forty-four 
guineas  and  a  half,  fresh  from  the  mint,  would  pur- 
chase no  more  goods  in  the  market  than  any  other 
ordinary  guineas,  because  when  they  came  into  the 
coffers  of  the  merchant,  being  confounded  with  other 
money,  they  could  not  afterwards  be  distinguished 
without  more  trouble  than  the  difference  was  worth. 
Like  other  guineas  they  were  worth  no  more  than 
46/.  lis.  6d,  If  thrown  into  the  melting-pot,  bow- 
ever,  they  produced,  without  any  sensible  loss,  a 
pound  weight  of  standard  gold,  which  could  be  sold 
at  any  time  for  between  47/.  14«.  and  48/.  either  in 
gold  or  silver,  as  fit  for  all  the  purposes  of  coin  as 
that  which  had  been  melted  down.  There  was  an 
evident  profit,  therefore,  in  melting  down  new-coined 
money ;  and  it  was  done  so  instantaneously  that  no 
precaution  of  government  could  prevent  it.  The 
operations  of  the  mint  were  upon  this  account  some- 
what like  the  web  of  Penelope ;  the  work  that  was 
done  in  the  day  was  undone  in  the  night.  The 
mint  was  employed,  not  so  much  in  making  daily 
additions  to  the  coin,  as  in  replacing  the  very  best 
part  of  it  which  was  daily  melted  down. 

Were  the  private  people,  who  carry  their  gold  and 
silver  to  the  mint,  to  pay  themselves  for  the  coinage, 
it  would  add  to  the  value  of  those  metals  in  the 
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same  manner  as  the  fashion  does  to  that  of  plate. 
Coined  gold  and  silver  would  be  more  valuable  than 
uncoined.  The  seignorage,  if  it  was  not  exorbitant, 
would  add  to  the  bullion  the  whole  value  of  the 
duty ;  because,  the  government  having  everywhere 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  coining,  no  coin  can  come 
to  market  cheaper  than  they  think  proper  to  afford 
it.  If  the  duty  was  exorbitant  indeed,  that  is,  if  it 
was  very  nvjuch  above  the  real  value  of  the  labour 
and  expense  requisite  for  coinage,  false  coiners, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  might  be  encouraged,  by 
the  great  difference  between  the  value  of  bullion 
and  that  of  coin,  to  pour  in  so  great  a  quantity  of 
counterfeit  money  as  might  reduce  the  value  of  the 
government  money.  In  France,  however,  though 
the  seignorage  is  eight  per  cent.,  no  sensible  incon- 
veniency  of  this  kind  is  found  to  arise  from  it.  The 
dangers  to  which  a  false  coiner  is  everywhere  ex- 
posed, if  he  lives  in  the  country  of  which  he  coun- 
terfeits the  coin,  and  to  which  his  agents  or  corre- 
spondents are  exposed  if  he  lives  in  a  foreign 
country,  are  by  far  too  great  to  be  incurred  for  the 
sake  of  a  profit  of  six  or  seven  per  cent. 

The  seignorage  in  France  raises  the  value  of  the 
coin  higher  than  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
pure  gold  which  it  contains.  Thus,  by  the  edict  of 
January  1726,  the  mint*  price  of  fine  gold  of 
twenty-four  carats  was  fixed  at  seven  hundred  and 

*  See  Dictionnaire  des  Monnoies,  torn,  ii.,  article  Seigneur- 
age,  p.  489,  par  M.  Abot  de  Ba2inghen,  Conseiller-Commis- 
sure  en  la  Cour  des  Monnoies  h  Paris. — A. 
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forty  livres  nine  sous  and  one  denier  one  eleventh, 
the  mark  of  eight  Paris  ounces.  The  gold  coin  of 
France,  making  an  allowance  for  the  remedy  of  the 
mint,  contains  twenty  one  carats  and  three-fourths 
of  fine  gold,  and  two  carats  one-fourth  of  alloy. 
The  mark  of  standard  gold,  therefore,  is  worth  no 
more  than  about  six  hundred  and  seventy-one  livres 
ten  deniers.  But  in  France  this  mark  of  standard 
gold  is  coined  into  thirty  louis-d'ors  of  twenty-four 
livres  each,  or  into  seven  hundred  and  twenty  livres. 
The  coinage,  therefore,  increases  the  value  of  a  mark 
of  standard  gold  bullion,  by  the  difference  between 
six  hundred  and  seventy-one  livres  ten  deniers,  and 
seven  hundred  and  twenty  livres ;  or  by  forty -eight 
livres  nineteen  sous  and  two  deniers. 

A  seignorage  will,  in  many  cases,  take  away  alto- 
gether, and  will,  in  all  cases,  diminish  the  profit  of 
melting  down  the  new  coin.  This  profit  always 
arises  from  the  difference  between  the  quantity  of 
bullion  which  the  common  currency  ought  to  con- 
tain, and  that  which  it  actually  does  contain.  If  this 
difference  is  less  than  the  seignorage,  there  will  be 
loss  instead  of  profit.  If  it  is  equal  to  the  seignorage, 
there  will  neither  be  profit  nor  loss.  If  it  is  greater 
than  the  seignorage^  there  will  indeed  be  some 
profit,  but  less  than  if  there  was  no  seignorage.  If, 
before  the  late  reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  for 
example,  there  had  been  a  seignorage  of  five  per 
cent,  upon  the  coinage,  there  would  have  been  a 
loss  of  three  per  cent,  upon  the  melting  down  of  the 
gold  coin.   If  the  seignorage  had  been  two  per  cent, 
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there  would  have  been  neither  profit  nor  lo6s.  If 
the  seignorage  had  been  one  per  cent.,  there  would 
have  been  a  profit,  but  of  one  per  cent,  only  instead 
of  two  per  cent.  Wherever  money  is  received  by 
tale,  therefore,  and  not  by  weight,  a  seignorage  is 
the  most  effectual  preventive  of  the  melting  down 
of  the  coin,  and,  for  the  same  reason,  of  its  exporta* 
tiou.  It  is  the  best  and  heaviest  pieces  that  are 
commonly  either  melted  down  or  exported;  because 
it  is  upon  such  that  the  largest  profits  are  made. 

The  law  for  the  encouragement  of  the  coinage, 
by  rendering  it  duty-free,  was  first  enacted  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  for  a  limited  time;  and 
kflerwards  continued,  by  different  prolongations, 
till  1769,  when  it  was  rendered  perpetual.  The 
bank  of  England,  in  order  to  replenish  their  cofibrs 
With  money,  are  frequently  obliged  to  carry  bullion 
to  the  mint;  and  it  was  more  for  their  interest, they 
probably  imagined,  that  the  coinage  should  be  at 
the  expense  of  the  government  than  at  their  own. 
It  was,  probably,  out  of  complaisance  to  this  great 
company  that  the  government  agreed  to  render  this 
tbw  perpetual.  Should  the  custom  of  weighini^ 
gold,  however,  come  to  be  disused,  as  it  is  very 
likely  to  be  on  account  of  its  inconveniency;  should 
the  gold  coin  of  England  come  to  be  received  by 
tale,  as  it  was  before  the  late  recoinage,  this  great 
company  may,  perhaps,  find  that  they  have  upon 
this,  as  upon  some  other  occasions,  mistaken  their 
own  interest  not  a  little. 

Before  the  late  recoinage,  when  the  gold  currency 
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«£  Engbad  wis  two  per  coil,  bdow  its  ^rtandard 
wigiit>  as  there  was  bo  aeignorage,  it  wms  two  per 
eeat.  below  tke  Tsloe  of  Uist  quantity  of  standard 
gold  boIlioD  wliid&  it  ooglit  to  have  contained. 
When  this  great  company,  therefore,  bought  gold 
bnificw  in  order  to  have  it  onned,  they  were  obliged 
to  pay  for  it  two  per  cent,  more  than  it  was  wcnrth 
after  the  coinage.  But  if  there  had  been  a  seigno^ 
age  of  two  per  cent,  upon  the  coinage,  the  common 
gold  currency,  though  two  per  cent,  below  its 
standard  weight,  would  notwithstanding  have  been 
equal  in  value  to  the  quantity  of  standard  gold 
which  it  ought  to  have  contained ;  the  value  of  the 
fashion  compensating  in  this  case  the  diminution 
of  the  weight.  They  would  indeed  have  had  the 
seignorage  to  pay,  which  being  two  per  cent,  their 
loss  upon  the  whole  transaction  would  have  been 
two  per  cent,  exactly  the  same,  but  no  greater  than 
it  actually  was. 

If  the  seignorage  had  been  five  per  cent,  and  the 
gold  currency  only  two  per  cent,  below  its  stand&fd 
weight,  the  bank  would  in  this  case  have  gained 
three  per  cent,  upon  the  price  of  the  bullion ;  but 
as  they  would  have  had  a  seignorage  of  five  per 
cent,  to  pay  upon  the  coinage,  their  loss  upon  the 
whole  transaction  would,  in  the  same  manner,  have 
been  exactly  two  per  cent. 

If  the  seignorage  had  been  only  one  per  cent, 
and  the  gold  currency  two  per  cent,  below  its  stan- 
dard weight,  the  bank  would  in  this  case  have  lost 
umly  one  per  cent,  upon  the  price  of  the  bullion ; 
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bat  as  tbey  would  likewise  have  had  a  seignorage 
of' one  per  cent,  to  pay,  their  loss  upon  the  whole 
ifMsaction  would  have  been  exactly  two  per  cent., 
i^  the  same  manner  as  in  all  other  cases. 
^"If  there  was  a  reasonable  seignorage,  while  at 
ihe  same  time  the  coin  contained  its  full  standard 
height,  as  it  has  done  very  nearly  since  the  late 
recoinage,  whatever  the  bank  might  lose  by  the 
seignorage,  they  would  gain  upon  the  price  of  the 
bullion;  and  whatever  they  might  gain  upon  the 
price  of  the  bullion,  they  would  lose  by  the  seignor- 
kge.  They  would  neither  lose  nor  gain,  therefore, 
upon  the  whole  transaction,  and  they  would  in  this^ 
as  in  all  the  foregoing  cases,  be  exactly  in  the  same 
situation  as  if  there  was  no  seignorage. 

When  the  tax  upon  a  commodity  is  so  moderate 
as  not  to  encourage  smuggling,  the  merchant  who 
deals  in  it,  though  he  advances,  does  not  properly 
pay  the  tax,  as  he  gets  it  back  in  the  price  of  the 
commodity.  The  tax  is  finally  paid  by  the  last 
purchaser  or  consumer.  But  money  is  a  commodity 
with  regard  to  which  every  man  is  a  merchant.  No- 
body buys  it  but  in  order  to  sell  it  again ;  and  with 
regard  to  it  there  is  in  ordinary  cases  no  last  pur* 
chaser  or  consumer.  When  the  tax  upon  coinage, 
therefore,  is  so  moderate  as  not  to  encourage  false 
coining,  though  every  body  advances  the  tax,  nobody 
finally  pays  it ;  because  every  body  gets  it  back  in 
the  advanced  value  of  the  coin. 
•  A  moderate  seignorage,  therefore,  would  not  in 
any  case  augment  the  expense  of  the  bank,  or  of 
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any  other  private  persons  who  carry  their  bullion  to 
the  mint  in  order  to  be  coined,  and  the  want  of  a 
moderate  sei^orage  does  not  in  any  case  diminish 
it.  Whether  there  is  or  is  not  a  seignorage,  if  the 
currency  contains  its  full  standard  weight,  the  coin- 
age costs  nothing  to  any  body,  and  if  it  is  short  of 
that  weight,  the  coinage  must  always  cost  the  dif- 
ference between  the  quantity  of  bullion  which  ought 
to  be  contained  in  it,  and  that  which  actually  is  con- 
tained in  it. 

The  government,  therefore,  when  it  defrays  the 
expense  of  coinage,  not  only  incurs  some  small  ex- 
pense, but  loses  some  small  revenue  which  it  might 
get  by  a  proper  duty ;  and  neither  the  bank  nor  any 
other  private  persons  are  in  the  smallest  degree 
benefited  by  this  useless  piece  of  public  generosity. 

The  directors  of  the  bank,  however,  would  pro- 
bably be  unwilling  to  agree  to  the  imposition  of 
a  seignorage  upon  the  authority  of  a  speculation 
which  promises  them  no  gain,  but  only  pretends  to 
insure  them  from  any  loss.  In  the  present  state 
of  the  gold  coin,  and  as  long  as  it  continues  to  be 
received  by  weighty  they  certainly  would  gain 
nothing  by  such  a  change.  But  if  the  custom  of 
weighing  the  gold  coin  should  ever  go  into  disuse, 
as  it  is  very  likely  to  do,  and  if  the  gold  coin  should 
ever  fall  into  the  same  state  of  degradation  in  which 
it  was  before  the  late  recoinage,  the  gain,  or  more 
properly  the  savings  of  the  bank,  in  consequence  of 
the  imposition  of  a  seignorage,  would  probably  be 
Very  considerable.    The  bank  of  England  is  the 
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only  company  which  sends  any  considerable  quau- 
tity  of  bullion  to  the  mint,  and  the  burden  of  the 
annual  coinage  falls  entirely,  or  almost  entirely, 
upon  it.  If  this  annual  coinage  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  repair  the  unavoidable  losses  and  necessary 
wear  and  tear  of  the  coin,  it  could  seldom  exceed 
fifty  thousand  or  at  most  a  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
But  when  the  coin  is  degraded  below  its  standard 
weight,  the  annual  coinage  must,  besides  this,  fill 
up  the  large  vacuities  which  exportation  and  the 
melting-pot  are  continually  making  in  the  current 
coin.  It  was  upon  this  account  that  during  the  ten 
or  twelve  years  immediately  preceding  the  late  re- 
formation of  the  gold  coin,  the  annual  coinage 
amounted  at  an  average  to  more  than  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  pounds.  But  if  there  had 
been  a  seignorage  of  four  or  five  per  cent,  upon  the 
gold  coin,  it  would  probably,  even  in  the  state  in 
which  things  then  were,  have  put  an  effectual  stop 
to  the  business  both  of  exportation  and  of  the  melt- 
ing-pot. The  bank,  instead  of  losing  every  year 
about  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  upon  the  bullion 
which  was  to  be  coined  into  more  than  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  or  incurring  an 
annual  loss  of  more  than  twenty-one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifly  pounds,  would  not  probably  have 
incurred  the  tenth  part  of  that  loss. 

The  revenue  allotted  by  parliament  for  defraying 
the  expense  of  the  coinage  is  but  fourteen  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  and  the  real  expense  which  it  costs 
the  government,  or  the  fees  of  the  officers  of  the 
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mint,  do  not  upon  ordinary  occasions,  I  am  assured, 
exceed  the  half  of  that  sum.  The  saving  of  so  very 
small  a  sum,  or  even  the  g;aining  of  another  which 
could  not  well  be  much  larger,  are  objects  too  in- 
considerable, it  may  be  thought,  to  deserve  the 
serious  attention  of  government.  But  the  saving 
of  eighteen  or  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  year  in 
case  of  an  event  which  is  not  improbable,  which 
has  frequently  happened  before,  and  which  is  very 
likely  to  happen  again,  is  surely  an  object  which 
well  deserves  the  serious  attention  even  of  so  great 
h  company  as  the  bank  of  England. 

Some  of  the  foregoing  reasonings  and  observa- 
tions might,  perhaps,  have  been  more  properly 
placed  in  those  chapters  of  the  first  book  which 
treat  of  the  origin  and  use  of  money,  and  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  real  and  the  nominal  price  of 
commodities.  But  as  the  law  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  coinage  derives  its  origin  from  those  vulgar 
prejudices  which  have  been  introduced  by  the  mer- 
cantile system,  I  judged  it  more  proper  to  reserve 
them  for  this  chapter.  Nothing  could  be  more 
agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  that  system  than  a  sort 
of  bounty  upon  the  production  of  money,  the  very 
thing  which,  it  supposes,  constitutes  the  wealth  of 
every  nation.  It  is  one  of  its  many  admirable  ex- 
pedients for  enriching  the  country. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Of  Colonies, 

Part  First. 

Of  the  Motives  for  establishing  new  Colonies, 

This  interest  which  occasioned  the  first  settlement 
of  the  diQerent  European  colonies  in  America  and 
the  West  Indies  was  not  altogether  so  plain  and 
distinct  as  that  which  directed  the  establishment  of 
those  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome, 

All  the  different  states  of  ancient  Greece  pos- 
sessedy  each  of  them,  but  a  very  small  territory>  and 
when  the  people  in  any  one  of  them  multiplied  be- 
yond what  that  territory  could  easily  maintains  a 
part  of  them  were  sent  in  quest  of  a  new  habitation 
in  some  remote  and  distant  part  of  the  world;  the 
warlike  neighbours  who  surrounded  them  on  all 
sides,  rendering  it  difficult  for  any  of  them  to  en- 
large very  much  its  territory  at  home.  The  colonials 
of  the  Dorians  resorted  chiefly  to  Italy  and  Sicily, 
which,  in  the  times  preceding  the  foundation  of 
Rome^  were  inhabited  by  barbarous  and  uncivilized 
nations :  those  of  the  lonians  and  Eolians,  the  two 
other  great  tribes  of  the  Greeks,  to  Asia  Minor  and 
the  islands  pf  the  Egean  Sea^  of  which  the  inhabit- 
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ants  seem  at  that  time  to  have  been  pretty  much  in  • 
the  same  state  as  those  of  Sicily  and  Italy.  Tte 
mother  city,  though  she  considered  the  colony  as  a 
child,  at  all  times  entitled  to  great  favour  and  as- 
sistance, and  owing  in  return  much  gratitude  and 
respect,  yet  considered  it  as  an  emancipated  child, 
over  whom  she  pretended  to  claim  no  direct  autho- 
rity  or  jurisdiction.  The  colony  settled  its  own 
form  of  government,  enacted  its  own  laws,  elected 
its  own  magistrates,  and  made  peace  or  war  with 
its  neighbours  as  an  independent  state,  which  had 
no  occasion  to  wait  for  the  approbation  or  consent 
of  the  mother  city.  Nothing  can  be  more  plain  and 
distinct  than  the  interest  which  directed  every  such 
establishment. 

Rome,  like  most  of  the  other  ancient  republics, 
was  originally  founded  upon  an  Agrarian  law,  which 
divided  the  public  territory  in  a  certain  proportion 
among  the  different  citizens  who  composed  the  state. 
The  course  of  human  affairs,  by  marriage,  by  suc- 
cession, and  by  alienation,  necessarily  deranged 
this  original  division,  and  frequently  threw  the 
lands,  which  had  been  allotted  for  the  maintenance 
of  many  different  families,  into  the  possession  of  a 
single  person.  To  remedy  this  disorder,  for  such  it 
was  supposed  to  be,  a  law  was  made,  restricting  the 
quantity  of  land  which  any  citizen  could  possess  to 
five  hundred  jugera,  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
English  acres.  This  law,  however,  though  we  read 
of  its  having  been  executed  upon  one  or  two  occa- 
sions, was  either  neglected  or  evaded,  and  the  ine- 
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quality  of  fortunes  went  on  continually  increasing'. 
The  greater  part  of  the  citizens  had  no  land,  and 
without  it  the  manners  and  customs  of  those  times 
rendered  it  difficult  for  a  freeman  to  maintain  his 
independency.     In  the  present  times,  though  a  poor 
man  has  no  land  of  his  own,  if  he  has  a  little  stock, 
he  may  either  farm  the  lands  of  another,  or  he  may 
carry  on  some  little  retail  trade ;  and  if  he  has  no 
stock,  he  may  find  employment  either  as  a  country 
labourer  or  as  an  artificer.     But  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  the  lands  of  the  rich  were  all  cultivated 
by  slaves,  who  wrought  under  an  overseer,  who  was 
likewise  a  slave ;  so  that  a  poor  freeman  had  little 
chance  of  being  employed  either  as  a  farmer  or  as 
a  labourer.     All  trades  and  manufactures  too,  even 
the  retail  trade,  were  carried  on  by  the  slaves  of  the 
rich  for  the  benefit  of  their  masters,  whose  wealth, 
authority  and  protection  made  it  difiicult  for  a  poor 
freeman  to  maintain  the  competition  against  them. 
The  citizens,  therefore,  who  had  no  land,  had  scarce 
any  other  means  of   subsistence  but  the  bounties 
of  the  candidates  at  the  annual  elections.    The  tri- 
bunes, when  they  had  a  mind  to  animate  the  people 
against  the  rich  and  the  great,  put  them  in  mind  of 
the  ancient  division  of  lands,  and  represented  that 
law  which  restricted  this  sort  of  private  property  as 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  republic.     The  people 
became  clamorous  to  get  land,  and  the  rich  and  the 
great,  we  may  believe,  were  perfectly  determined 
not  to  give  them  any  part  of  theirs.     To  satisfy 
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them  in  some  measure,  therefore,  they  frequently 
proposed  to  send  out  a  new  colony.  But  conquering 
Rome  was,  even  upon  such  occasionSy  under  no  ne- 
cessity of  turning  out  her  citizens  to  seek  their  for- 
tune, if  one  may  say  so,  through  the  wide  world, 
without  knowing  where  they  were  to  settle.  She 
assigned  them  lands  generally  in  the  conquered 
provinces  of  Italy,  where,  heing  within  the  domi*- 
nions  of  the  republic,  they  could  never  form  any 
independent  state ;  but  were  at  best  but  a  sort  of 
corporation,  which,  though  it  had  the  power  of 
enacting  bye-laws  for  its  own  government,  was  at 
all  times  sul^ect  to  the  correction,  juriadiotion,  and 
legislative  authority  of  the  mother  city.  The  lead* 
ing  out  a  colony  of  this  kind  not  only  gpave  some 
satisfaction  to  the  people,  but  often  established  a 
sort  of  garrison  too  in  a  newly-conquered  provinoei 
of  which  the  obedience  might  otherwise  have  beep 
doubtful.  A  Roman  colony,  therefore,  whether  we 
consider  the  nature  of  the  establishment  it8elf>  or 
the  motives  for  making  it,  was  altogether  different 
from  a  Greek  one.  The  words  accordingly,  which 
in  the  original  languages  denote  those  different 
establishments,  have  very  different  meanings.  The 
Latin  word  ( Colonia)  signifies  simply  a  plantation. 
The  Greek  word  (a,^to^K^a),  on  the  contrary,  signi- 
fies a  separation  of  dwelling,  a  departure  from  homf» 
a  going  out  of  the  house.  But,  though  the  Roman 
colonies  were  in  many  respects  different  from  the 
Greek  ones,  the  interest  which  prompted  to  ests- 
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blish  them  Wa6  equally  plain  and  distinct.  Both 
InBtitutions  derived  their  origin  either  from  irresis- 
tible necessity,  or  from  clear  and  evident  utility. 

The  establishment  of  the  European  colonies  in 
America  and  the  West  Indies  arose  from  no  necessity : 
and  though  the  utility  which  has  resulted  from  them 
has  been  very  great,  it  is  not  altogether  so  clear  and 
evident.  It  was  not  understood  at  their  first  estab- 
lishment, and  was  not  the  motive  either  of  that  es- 
tablishment or  of  the  discoveries  which  gave  occasion 
to  it;  and  the  nature,  extent,  and  limits  of  that 
utility  are  not,  perhaps,  well  understood  at  this  day. 

The  Venetians,  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  carried  on  a  very  advantageous  commerce 
in  spiceries,  and  other  East  India  goods,  which  they 
distributed  among  the  other  nations  of  Europe. 
They  purchased  them  chiefly  in  Egypt,  at  that  time 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Mamelukes,  the  enemies 
of  the  Turks,  of  whom  the  Venetians  were  the  ene- 
mies; and  this  union  of  interest,  assisted  by  the 
money  of  Venice,  formed  such  a  connexion  as  gave 
the  Venetians  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  trade. 

The  great  profits  of  the  Venetians  tempted  the 
avidity  of  the  Portuguese.  They  had  been  endea- 
TGUring,  during  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
to  find  out  by  sea  a  way  to  the  countries  from  which 
the  Moors  brought  them  ivory  and  gold  dust  across 
the  Desert.  They  discovered  the  Madeiras,  the  Ca- 
naries, the  Azores,  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands,  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  that  of  Loango,  Congo,  Angola,  and 
Benguela,  and  finally,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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They  had  long  wished  to  share  in  the  profitable 
traffic  of  the  Venetians,  and  this  last  discovery,  opened 
to  them  a  probable  prospect  of  doing  so.  In  1497, 
Vasco  de  Gama  sailed  from  the  port  of  Lisbon  with 
a  fleet  of  four  ships,  and  after  a  navigation  of  eleven 
months,  arrived  upon  the  coast  of  Indostan,  and  thus 
completed  a  course  of  discoveries  which  had  been 
pursued  with  great  steadiness,  and  with  very  little 
interruption,  for  near  a  century  together. 

Some  years  before  this,  while  the  expectations  of 
Europe  were  in  suspense  about  the  projects  of  the 
Portuguese,  of  which  the  success  appeared  yet  to  be 
doubtful,  a  Genoese  pilot  formed  the  yet  more  daring 
project  of  sailing  to  the  East  Indies  by  the  West. 
The  situation  of  those  countries  was  at  that  time  very 
imperfectly  known  in  Europe.  The  few  European 
travellers  who  had  been  there  had  magnified  the 
distance ;  perhaps  through  simplicity  and  ignorance, 
what  was  really  very  great,  appearing  almost  infinite 
to  those  who  could  not  measure  it ;  or,  perhaps,  in 
order  to  increase  somewhat  more  the  marvellous  of 
their  own  adventures  in  visiting  regions  so  immensely 
remote  from  Europe.  The  longer  the  way  was  by 
the  East,  Columbus  very  justly  concluded,  the  shorter 
it  would  be  by  the  West.  He  proposed,  therefore, 
to  take  that  way,  as  both  the  shortest  and  the  surest, 
and  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  convince  Isabella  of 
Castile  of  the  probability  of  his  project.  He  sailed 
from  the  port  of  Palos  in  August  1492,  near  five 
years  before  the  expedition  of  Vasco  de  Gama  set 
out  from  Portugal,  and,  after  a  voyage  of  between 
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two  and  three  months,  discovered  first  some  of  the 
imall  Bahama  or  Lucayan  islands,  and  aflerwards 
the  great  island  of  St.  Domingo. 

Bttt  the  countries  which  Columbus  discovered  either 
in  this  or  in  any  of  his  subsequent  voyages,  had  no  re- 
semblance to  those  which  he  had  gone  in  quest  of. 
Instead  of  the  wealth,  cultivation  and  populousness 
of  China  and  Indostan,  he  found,  in  St.  Domingo^ 
and  in  all  the  other  parts  of  the  new  world  which  he 
ever  visited,  nothing  but  a  country  quite  covered  with 
wood,  uncultivated,  Mid  inhabited  only  by  some  tribes 
of  naked  and  miserable  savages.  He  was  not  vefy 
willing,  however,  to  believe  that  they  were  not  the 
same  with  some  of  the  countries  described  by  Maroo 
Polo,  the  first  European  who  had  visited,  or  at  least 
had  left  behind  him  any  description  of  China  or  the 
East  Indies ;  and  a  very  slight  resemblance,  such  as 
that  which  he  found  between  the  name  of  Cibao,  a 
momitain  in  St.  Domingo,  and  that  of  Cipango, 
mentioned  by  Marco  Polo,  was  frequently  sufficient 
to  make  him  return  to  this  favourite  prepossession, 
though  contrary  to  the  clearest  evidence.  In  his 
letters  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  he  called  the  coun- 
tries which  he  had  discovered,  the  Indies.  He  en- 
tertaitied  no  doubt  but  that  they  were  the  extremity 
of  those  which  had  been  described  by  Marco  Polo, 
and  that  they  were  not  very  distant  from  the  Ganges, 
or  from  the  countries  which  had  been  conquered  by 
Alexander.  Even  when  at  last  convinced  that  they 
Were  different,  he  still  flattered  himself  that  those  rich 
countries  were  at  no  great  distance,  and  in  a  subse- 
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qyent  voyage,  accordingly,  went  in  qnesl  of  them 
along  the  coast  of  Terra  Firma,  and  towards  the 
isthmus  of  Darien. 

In  consequence  of  this  mistake  of  Columbus,  the 
name  of  the  Indies  has  stuck  to  those  unfortunate 
countties  ever  since ;  and  when  it  was  at  last  clearly 
discovered  that  the  new  were  altogedier  different 
from  the  old  Indies,  the  former  were  called  the 
West,  in  contradistinction  to  the  latter,  which  were 
called  the  East  Indies. 

It  was  of  importance  to  Columbus,  however,  that 
the  countries  which  he  had  discovered,  whatever  they 
were,  should  be  represented  to  the  court  of  Spain  as 
of  very  great  consequence ;  and,  in  what  constitutes 
the  real  riches  of  every  country,  the  animal  and  ve- 
getable productions  of  the  soil,  there  was  at  that 
time  nothing  which  could  well  justify  such  a  repre- 
sentation of  them. 

The  Cori,  something  between  a  rat  and  a  rabbit, 
and  supposed  by  Mr.  Bufibn  to  be  the  same  with  the 
Aperea  of  Brazil,  was  the  largest  vl\iparous  quad- 
ruped in  St,  Domingo.  This  species  seems  never 
to  have  been  very  numerous,  and  the  dogs  and  cats 
of  the  Spaniards  are  said  to  have  long  ago  almost 
entirely  extirpated  it,  as  well  as  some  other  tribes  of 
a  still  smaller  size.  These  however,  together  with 
a  pretty  large  lizard,  called  the  Ivana  or  Iguana, 
constituted  the  principal  part  of  the  animal  food 
which  the  land  afforded. 

The  vegetable   food    of  the  inhabitants,  though 
from  their  want  of  industry  not  very  abundant,  was 
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not  altogether  so  scanty.  It  consisted  in  Indian 
com,  yams,  potatoes,  bananas,  &c.,  plants  which 
were  then  altogether  unknown  in  Europe,  and  which 
have  never  since  been  very  much  esteemed  in  it,  or 
supposed  to  yield  a  sustenance  equal  to  what  is  drawn 
from  the  common  sorts  of  grain  and  pulse,  which 
have  been  cultivated  in  this  part  of  the  world  time 
out  of  mind. 

The  cotton  plant  indeed  afforded  the  material  of  a 
very  important  manufacture,  and  was  at  that  time  to 
Europeans  undoubtedly  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
vegetable  productions  of  those  islands.  But  though 
in  the  end  of  the  fifleenth  century  the  muslins  and 
other  cotton  goods  of  the  East  Indies  were  much 
esteemed  in  every  part  of  Europe,  the  cotton  manu- 
facture itself  was  not  cultivated  in  any  part  of  it. 
Even  this  production,  therefore,  could  not  at  that 
time  appear  in  the  eyes  of  Europeans  to  be  of  very 
great  consequence. 

Finding  nothing  either  in  the  animals  or  vege- 
tables of  the  newly  discovered  countries,  which  could 
justify  a  very  advantageous  representation  of  them, 
Columbus  turned  his  view  towards  their  minerals ; 
and  in  the  richness  of  their  productions  of  this  third 
kingdom,  he  flattered  himself  he  had  found  a  full 
compensation  for  the  insignificancy  of  those  of  the 
other  two.  The  little  bits  of  gold  with  which  the 
inhabitants  ornamented  their  dress,  and  which,  he 
was  informed,  they  frequently  found  in  the  rivulets 
and  torrents  that  fell  from  the  mountains,  were  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  him  that  those  mountains  abounded 
with  the  richest  gold  mines.     St.  Domingo,  there- 
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fore,  was  represented  as  a  country  abounding  with 
gold,  and,  upon  that  account  (according  to  the  preju- 
dices not  Only  of  the  present  times,  but  of  those 
titnes),  an  inexhaustible  source  of  real  wealth  to  the 
crown  and  kingdom  of  Spain.  When  Columbus, 
upon  his  return  from  his  first  voyage,  was  introduced 
With  a  sort  of  triumphal  honours  to  the  sovereigns 
of  Castile  and  Arragon,  the  principal  productions  of 
the  countries  which  he  had  discovered  were  carried 
ih  solemn  procession  before  him.  The  only  valuable 
part  of  them  consisted  in  some  little  fillets,  bracelets, 
tad  other  ornaments  of  gold,  and  in  some  bales  of 
totton.  The  rest  were  mere  objects  of  vulgar  wonder 
and  curiosity ;  some  reeds  of  an  extraordinary  size, 
itome  birds  of  a  very  beautifiil  plumage,  and  sonie 
stuffed  skins  of  the  huge  alligator  and  manati;  all  of 
which  were  preceded  by  six  or  seven  of  the  wretched 
natives,  whose  singular  colour  and  appearance  added 
greatly  to  the  novelty  of  the  show. 

In  consequence  of  the  representations  of  Colum- 
bus, the  council  of  Castile  determined  to  take  posses- 
sion of  countries  of  which  the  inhabitants  were 
plainly  incapable  of  defending  themselves.  The 
J)ious  purpose  of  converting  them  to  Christianity 
sanctified  the  injustice  of  the  project.  But  the  hope 
of  finding  treasures  of  gold  there,  was  the  sole  motive 
which  prompted  to  undertake  it;  and  to  give  this 
motive  the  greater  weight,  it  was  proposed  by  Co- 
lumbus that  the  half  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  that 
should  be  found  there  should  belong  to  the  crown. 
This  proposal  was  approved  of  by  the  council. 

As  long  as  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the 
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gold  which  the  first  adventurers  imported  into  Europe 
was  got  by  so  very  easy  a  method  as  the  plundering 
of  the  defenceless  natives,  it  was  not  perhaps  very 
difficult  to  pay  even  this  heavy  tax.  But  when  the 
natives  were  once  fairly  stript  of  all  that  they  had, 
which,  in  St.  Domingo,  and  in  all  the  other  countries 
discovered  by  Columbus,  was  done  completely  in  six 
or  eight  years,  and  when  in  order  to  find  more.it 
had  become  necessary  to  dig  for  it  in  the  mines, 
there  was  no  longer  any  possibility  of  paying  thi^ 
tax.  The  rigorous  exaction  of  it,  accordingly,  first 
occasioned,  it  is  said,  the  total  abandoning  of  the 
mines  of  St.  Domingo,  which  have  never  been 
wrought  since.  It  was  soon  reduced  therefore  to. a 
third;  then  toafiflh;  afterwards  to  a  tenth;  and 
at  last  to  a  twentieth  part  of  the  gross  produce  of  the 
gold  mines.  The  tax  upon  silver  continued  for  .a 
long  time  to  be  a  fifth  of  the  gross  produce.  It  was 
reduced  to  a  tenth  only  in  the  course  of  the  present 
century.  But  the  first  adventurers  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  much  interested  about  silver.  Nothing 
less  precious  than  gold  seemed  worthy  of  their  atr 
tention. 

AU  the  other  enterprises  of  the  Spaniards  in  the 
new  world,  subsequent  to  those  of  Columbus,  seem 
to  have  been  prompted  by  the  same  motive.  It  was 
the  sacred  thirst  of  gold  that  carried  Ojeda,  Nicuessa, 
and  Vasco  Nugnes  de  Balboa,  to  the  isthmus  of 
Darien,  that  carried  Cortez  to  Mexico,  and  Almagro 
and  Pizarro  to  Chili  and  Peru.  When  those  ad- 
venturers arrived  upon  any  imknown  coast,  their 
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first  inquiry  was  always  if  there  was  any  gold  to  be 
found  there ;  and  according  to  the  information  which 
they  received  concerning  this  particular,  they  deter- 
mined either  to  quit  the  country  or  to  settle  in  it. 

Of  all  those  expensive  and  uncertain  projects, 
however,  which  bring  bankruptcy  upon  the  greater 
part  of  the  people  who  engage  in  them,  there  is 
none  perhaps  more  perfectly  ruinous  than  the  search 
after  new  silver  and  gold  mines.  It  is  perhaps  the 
most  disadvantageous  lottery  in  the  world,  or  the  one 
in  which  the  gain  of  those  who  draw  the  prizes 
bears  the  least  proportion  to  the  loss  of  those  who 
draw  the  blanks ;  for  though  the  prizes  are  few  aiid 
the  blanks  many,  the  common  price  of  a  ticket  is 
the  whole  fortune  of  a  very  rich  man.  Projects  of 
mining,  instead  of  replacing  the  capital  employed 
in  them,  together  with  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock, 
commonly  absorb  both  capital  and  profit.  They  are 
the  projects,  therefore,  to  which  of  all  others  a  pru* 
dent  lawgiver,  who  desired  to  increase  the  capital 
of  his  nation,  would  least  choose  to  give  any  extrao^ 
dinary  encouragement,  or  to  turn  towards  them  a 
greater  share  of  that  capital  than  what  would  go  to 
them  of  its  own  accord.  Such  in  reality  is  the  ab- 
surd confidence  which  almost  all  men  have  in  their 
own  good  fortune,  that  wherever  there  is  the  least 
probability  of  success,  too  great  a  share  of  it  is  apt 
to  go  to  them  of  its  own  accord. 

But  though  the  judgment  of  sober  reason  and  ex- 
perience concerning  such  projects  has  always  been 
extremely  unfavourable,  that  of  human  avidity  has 
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commonly  been  quite  otherwise.  The  same  passion 
which  has  suggested  to  so  many  people  the  absurd 
idea  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  has  suggested  to 
others  the  equally  absurd  one  of  immense  rich  mines 
of  gold  ¥md  silver.  They  did  not  consider  that  the 
value  of  those  metals  has,  in  all  ages  and  nations, 
arisen  chiefly  from  their  scarcity,  and  that  their 
scarcity  has  arisen  from  the  very  small  quantities  of 
them  which  nature  has  anywhere  deposited  in  one 
place,  from  the  hard  and  intractable  substances  wjtb 
which  she  has  almost  everywhere  surrounded  those 
small  quantities,  and  consequently  from  the  labour 
and  es^pense  which  are  everywhere  necessary  in  order 
to  penetrate  to,  and  get  at  them.  They  flattered 
themselves  that  veins  pf  those  metals  might  in  many 
places  he  found  as  large  and  as  abundant  as  tho^ 
which  are  commonly  found  of  lead,  or  copper,  or  tin, 
or  iron.  The  dream  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  concern- 
ing ih»  golden  city  and  country  of  Eldorado  may 
satisfy  uS}  that  even  wise  men  are  not  always  exempt 
from  suob  strange  delusions.  More  than  a  hundred 
years  after  the  death  of  that  great  man,  the  Jesuit 
Gumila  was  still  convinced  of  the  reality  of  that 
wonderful  country,  and  expressed  with  great  warmth, 
and  I  dare  to  say,  with  gpreat  sincerity,  how  happy 
he  should  be  to  carry  the  light  of  the  gospel  to  a 
people  who  could  so  well  reward  the  pious  labours 
of  their  missionary. 

In  the  countries  first  discovered  by  the  Spaniards, 
no  gold  or  silver  mines  are  at  present  known  which 
are  vuppoaed  to  be  worth  the  working.    The  qu»n- 
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tides  of  those  metals  which  the  first  adventurers  are 
said  to  have  found  there,  had  probably  been  very 
much  magnified,  as  well  as  the  fertility  of  the  mines 
which  were  wrought  immediately  after  the  first  dis- 
covery. What  those  adventurers  were  reported  to 
have  found,  however,  was  sufficient  to  inflame  the 
avidity  of  all  their  countrymen.  Every  Spaniard 
who  sailed  to  America  expected  to  find  an  Eldorado. 
Fortune  too  did  upon  this  what  she  has  done  upon 
very  few  other  occasions.  She  realized  in  some 
measure  the  extravagant  hopes  of  her  votaries,  and 
in  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru 
(of  which  the  one  happened  about  thirty,  the  other 
about  forty  years  after  the  first  expedition  of  Colum- 
bus), she  presented  them  with  something  not  very 
unlike  that  profusion  of  the  precious  metals  which 
they  sought  for. 

A  project  of  commerce  to  the  East  Indies,  there- 
fore, gave  occasion  to  the  first  discovery  of  the  West. 
A  project  of  conquest  gave  occasion  to  all  the  esta- 
blishments of  the  Spaniards  in  those  newly  disco- 
vered countries.  The  motive  which  excited  them  to 
this  conquest,  was  a  project  of  gold  and  silver  mines ; 
and  a  course  of  accidents,  which  no  human  wisdom 
could  foresee,  rendered  this  project  much  more  suc- 
cessful than  the  undertakers  had  any  reasonable 
grounds  for  expecting. 

The  first  adventurers  of  all  the  other  nations  of 
Europe,  who  attempted  to  make  settlements  in 
America,  were  animated  by  the  like  chimerical 
views ;  but  they  were  not  equally  successfiil.    It  was 
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more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  first  settlement 
of  the  Brazils  before  any  silver,  gold,  or  diamond 
mines  were  discovered  there.  In  the  English, 
French,  Dutch,  and  Danish  colonies,  none  have  ever 
yet  been  discovered ;  at  least  none  that  are  at  present 
supposed  to  be  worth  the  working.  The  first  Eng- 
lish settlers  in  North  America,  however,  offered  a 
fifth  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  which  should  be  found 
there  to  the  king,  as  a  motive  for  granting  them 
their  patents.  In  the  patents  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
to  the  London  and  Plymouth  companies,  to  the 
council  of  Plymouth,  &c.  this  fifth  was  accordingly 
reserved  to  the  crown.  To  the  expectation  of  find- 
ing gold  and  silver  mines,  those  first  settlers  too 
joined  that  of  discovering  a  north-west  passage  to 
the  East  Indies.  They  have  hitherto  been  disap- 
pointed in  both. 

PART  II. 

Causes  of  the  Prosperity  of  new  Colonies, 

The  colony  of  a  civilized  nation  which  takes  pos- 
session either  of  a  waste  country,  or  of  one  so  thinly 
inhabited  that  the  natives  easily  give  place  to  the 
new  settlers,  advances  more  rapidly  to  wealth  and 
greatness  than  any  other  human  society. 

The  colonists  carry  out  with  them  a  knowledge 
of  agriculture  and  of  other  useful  arts,  superior  to 
what  can  grow  up  of  its  own  accord  in  the  course  of 
many  centuries  among  savage  and  barbarous  nations. 

2c 
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They  carry  out  with  them  too  the  habit  of  subordi- 
nation, some  notion  of  the  regular  government 
which  takes  place  in  their  own  country,  of  the 
system  of  laws  which  supports  it,  and  of  a  regular 
administration  of  justice ;  and  they  naturally  esta- 
blish something  of  the  same  kind  in  the  new  settle- 
ment. But  among  savage  and  barbarous  nations, 
the  natural  progress  of  law  and  government  is  still 
slower  than  the  natural  progress  of  arts,  after  law 
and  government  have  been  so  far  established,  as  id 
necessary  for  their  protection.  Every  colonist  gets 
more  land  than  he  can  possibly  cultivate.  He  had 
no  rent,  and  scarce  any  taxes  to  pay.  No-  landlord 
shares  with  him  in  its  produce,  and  the  share  of  the 
sovereign  is  commonly  but  a  trifle.  He  has  every 
motive  to  render  as  great  as  possible  a  produce, 
which  is  thus  to  be  almost  entirely  his  own.  But 
his  land  is  commonly  so  extensive,  that  with  all  his 
own  industry,  and  with  all  the  industry  of  other 
people  whom  he  can  get  to  employ,  he  can  seldom 
make  it  produce  the  tenth  part  of  what  it  is  capable 
of  producing.  He  is  eager,  therefore,  to  collect 
labourers  from'  all  quarters,  and  to  reward  them 
with  the  most  liberal  wages.  But  those  liberal 
wages,  joined  to  the  plenty  and  cheapness  of  land, 
soon  make  those  labourers  leave  him,  in  order  to 
become  landlords  themselves,  and  to  reward,  with 
equal  liberality,  other  labourers,  who  soon  leave 
ttiem  for  the  same  reason  that  they  left  their  first 
master.  The  liberal  reward  of  labour  encourages 
marriage.    The  children,  during  the  tender  years  of 
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infancy,  are  well  fed-  and  properly  taken  care  of, 
and  when  they  are  grown  up,  the  value  of  their 
labour  greatly  overpays  their  maintenance.  When 
arrived  at  maturity,  the  high  price  of  labour,  and 
the  low  price  of  land,  enable  them  to  establish  them- 
selves in  the  same  manner  as  their  fathers  did  be- 
fore them. 

In  other  countries  rent  and  profit  eat  up  wages, 
and  the  two  superior  orders  of  people  oppress  the 
inferior  one.  But  in  new  colonies,  the  interest  of 
the  two  superior  orders  obliges  them  to  treat  the 
inferior  one  with  more  generosity  and  humaiutyr 
at  least,  where  that  inferior  one  is  not  in  a  state  of 
slavery.  Waste  lands,  of  the  greatest  natural  fer- 
tility, are  to  be  had  for  a  trifle.  The  increase  of 
revenue  which  the  proprietor,  who  is  always  the  un- 
dertaker, expects  from  their  improvement,  consti- 
tute^  his  profit;  which  in  these  circumstances  is 
commonly  very  great  But  this  great  profit  cannot 
be  made  without  employing  the  labour  of  other 
people  in  clearing  and  cultivating  the  land ;  and  the 
disproportion  between  the  great  extent  of  the  land 
and  the  small  number  of  the  people,  which  com- 
monly takes  place  in  new  colonies,  makes  it  difficult 
for  him  to  get  this  labour.  He  does  not,  therefore, 
dispute  about  wages,  but  is  willing  to  employ  labour 
at  any  price.  The  high  wages  of  labour  encourage 
population.  The  cheapness  and  plenty  of  good 
land  encourage  improvement,  and  enable  the  pro- 
prietor to  pay  those  high  wages.  In  those  wages 
consists  almost  the  whole  price  of  the  land;  and 
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though  they  are  high,  considered  as  the  wages  of 
labour,  they  are  low,  considered  as  the  price  of  what 
is  so  very  valuable.  What  encourages  the  progress 
of  population  and  improvement,  encourages  that  of 
real  wealth  and  greatness. 

The  progress  of  many  of  the  ancient  Greek  colo- 
nies towards  wealth  and  greatness  seems  accord- 
ingly to  have  been  very  rapid.  In  the  course  of  a 
century  or  two,  several  of  them  appear  to  have 
rivalled,  and  even  to  have  surpassed,  their  mother 
cities.  Syracuse  and  Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  Taren- 
tum  and  Locri  in  Italy,  Ephesus  and  Miletus  in 
Lesser  Asia,  appear  by  all  accounts  to  have  been  at 
least  equal  to  any  of  the  cities  of  ancient  Greece. 
Though  posterior  in  their  establishment,  yet  all  the 
arts  of  refinement,  philosophy,  poetry,  and  eloquence, 
seem  to  have  been  cultivated  as  early,  and  to  have 
been  improved  as  highly  in  them,  as  in  any  part  of 
the  mother  country.  The  schools  of  the  two  oldest 
Greek  philosophers,  those  of  Thales  and  Pythagoras, 
were  established,  it  is  remarkable,  not  in  ancient 
Greece,  but  the  one  in  an  Asiatic,  the  other  in  an 
Italian  colony.  All  those  colonies  had  established 
themselves  in  countries  inhabited  by  savage  and 
barbarous  nations,  who  easily  gave  place  to  the  new 
settlers.  They  had  plenty  of  good  land,  and  as 
they  were  altogether  independent  of  the  mother 
city,  they  were  at  liberty  to  manage  their  own  afiairs 
in  the  way  that  they  judged  was  most  suitable  to 
their  own  interest. 

The  history  of  the  Roman  colonies  is  by  no  means 
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SO  brilliant.  .  Some  of  them,  indeed,  such  as  Flo- 
rence, have  in  the  course  of  many  ages,  and  after 
the  fall  of  the  mother  city,  grown  up  to  be  con- 
siderable states.  But  the  progress  of  no  one  of  them 
seems  ever  to  have  been  very  rapid.  They  were  all 
established  in  conquered  provinces,  which  in  most 
cases  had  been  fully  inhabited  before.  The  quan- 
tity of  land  assigned  to  each  colonist  was  seldom 
very  considerable,  and  as  the  colony  was  not  inde- 
pendent, they  were  not  always  at  liberty  to  manage 
their  own  aflfairs  in  the  way  that  they  judged  was 
most  suitable  to  their  own  interest. 

In  the  plenty  of  good  land,  the  European  colonies 
established  in  America  and  the  West  Indies  re- 
semble, and  even  greatly  surpass,  those  of  ancient 
Greece.  In  their  dependency  upon  the  mother 
state,  they  resemble  those  of  ancient  Rome;  but 
their  great  distance  from  Europe  has  in  all  of  them 
alleviated  more  or  less  the  effects  of  this  dependency. 
Their  situation  has  placed  them  less  in  the  view 
and  less  in  the  power  of  their  mother  country.  In 
pursuing  t^eir  interest  their  own  way,  their  conduct 
has,  upon  .many  occasions,  been  overlooked,  either 
because  not  known  or  not  understood  in  Europe; 
and  upon  some  occasions  it  has  been  fairly  suffered 
and  submitted  to,  because  their  distance  rendered 
it  difficult  to  restrain  it.  Even  the  violent  and 
arbitrary  government  of  Spain  has,  upon  many 
occasions,  been  obliged  to  recall  or  soften  the 
orders  which  had  been  given  for  the  government 
^f  h»t  colonies,  for  fear  of  a  general  insurrection. 
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The  progress  of  all  the  European  colonies  in  wealth, 
population,  and  improvement,  has  accordingly  been 
very  great. 

The  crown  of  Spain,  by  its  share  of  the  gold  and 
silver,  derived  some  revenue  from  its  colonies,  from 
the  moment  of  their  first  establishment.    It  was  a 
revenue  too  of  a  nature  to  excite  in  human  avidity 
the   most  extravagant  expectation  of  still  greater 
riches.     The  Spanish  colonies,  therefore,  from  the 
moment  of  their  first  establishment,  attracted  very 
much  the  attention  of  their  mother  country ;  while 
those  of  the  other  European  nations  were  for  a 
long  time  in  a  great  measure  neglected.    The  for- 
mer did  not,  perhaps,  thrive  the  better  in  conse- 
quence of  this  attention ;  nor  the  latter  the  worse 
in  consequence  of  this  neglect.    In  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  the  country  which  they  in  some  mea- 
sure possess,  the  Spanish  colonies  are  considered  as 
less  populous  and  thriving  than  those  of  almost  any 
other  European  nation.     The  progress  even  of  the 
Spanish  colonies,  however,  in  population   and  im- 
provement, has  certainly  been  very  rapid  and  very 
great.     The  city  of  Lima,  founded  since  the  con- 
quest, is  represented,  by  Ulloa,  as  containing  fifty 
thousand  inhabitants  near  thirty  years  ago.     Quito, 
which  had  been  but  a  miserable  hamlet  of  Indians, 
is  represented  by  the  same  author  as  in  his  time 
equally  populous.      Gemelli   Carreri,   a  pretended 
traveller,  it  is  said,  indeed,  but  who  seems  every- 
where to  have  written  upon  extreme  good  infor- 
mation, represents  the  city  of  Mexico  as  contain- 
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ing  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants;  a  number 
nvhich,  in  spite  of  all  the  exaggerations  of  the  Spa* 
nish  writers,  is,  probably,  more  than  five  times 
greater  than  what  it  contained  in  the  tiihe  of  Mon- 
tezuma. These  numbers  exceed  greatly  those  of 
Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  the  three 
greatest  cities  of  the  English  colonies.  Before  the 
conquest  of  the  Spaniards  there  were  no  cattle  fit 
for  draught  either  in  Mexico  or  Peru.  The  lama 
was  their  only  beast  of  burden,  and  its  strength 
seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  inferior  to  that  of- 
a  common  ass.  The  plough  was  unknown  among 
them.  They  were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  iron. 
They  had  no  coined  money,  nor  any  established 
instrument  of  commerce  of  any  kind.  Their  com- 
merce was  carried  on  by  barter.  A  sort  6f  wooden 
spade  was  their  principal  instrument  of  agricul- 
ture. Sharp  stones  served  them  for  knives  and 
hatchets  to  cut  with;  fish  bones  and  the  hard 
sinews  of  certain  animals  served  them  for  needles 
to  sew  with;  and  these  seem  to  have  been  their 
principal  instruments  of  trade.  In  this  state  of 
things,  it  seems  impossible  that  either  of  those  em- 
pires could  have  been  so  much  improved  or  so  well 
.  cultivated  as  at  present,  when  they  are  plentifully 
furnished  with  all  sorts  of  European  cattle,  and 
when  the  use  of  iron,  of  the  plough,  and  of  many 
of  the  arts  of  Europe,  has  been  introduced  among 
them.  But  the  populousness  of  every  country 
must  be  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  its  improve- 
ment and  cultivation.    In  spite  of  the  cruel  de- 
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stniction  of  the  natives  which  followed  the  con- 
quest, these  two  great  empires  are,  probably,  more 
populous  now  than  they  ever  were  before  :  and  the 
people  are  surely  very  different ;  for  we  must  ac- 
knowledge, I  apprehend,  that  the  Spanish  Creoles 
are  in  many  respects  superior  to  the  ancient  In* 
dians. 

After  the  settlements  of  the  Spaniards,  that  of 
the  Portuguese  in  Brazil  is  the  oldest  of  any  Eu- 
ropean nation  in  America.  But  as,  for  a  long  time 
after  the  first  discovery,  neither  gold  nor  silver 
mines  were  found  in  it,  and  as  it  afforded,  upon 
that  account,  little  or  no  revenue  to  the  crown,  it 
was  for  a  long  time  in  a  great  measure  neglected; 
and  during  this  state  of  neglect,  it  grew  up  to  be  a 
great  and  powerful  colony.  ¥/hile  Portugal  was 
under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  Brazil  was  attacked 
by  the  Dutch,  who  got  possession  of  seven  of  the 
fourteen  provinces  into  which  it  is  divided.  They 
expected  soon  to  conquer  the  other  seven,  when 
Portugal  recovered  its  independency  by  the  ele- 
vation of  the  family  of  Braganza  to  the  throne. 
The  Dutch  then,  as  enemies  to  the  Spaniards,  be- 
came friends  to  the  Portuguese,  who  were  likewise 
the  enemies  of  the  Spaniards.  They  agreed  there- 
fore to  leave  that  part  of  Brazil  which  they  had  not 
Conquered,  to  the  king]  of  Portugal,  who  agreed  to 
leave  that  part  wliich  they  had  conquered  to  them, 
as  a  matter  not  worth  disputing  about  with  sucb 
good  allies.  But  the  Dutch  government  soon  be* 
gan  to  oppress,  the  Portuguese  colonists,  who,  in* 
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stead  of  amusing  themselves  with  complaints,  took 
arms  against  their  new  masters,  and  by  their  own 
valour  and  resolution,  with  the  connivance,  indeed, 
but  without  any  avowed  assistance  from  the  mo- 
ther country,  drove  them  out  of  Brazil.  The 
Dutch  therefore,  finding  it  impossible  to  keep  any 
part  of  the  country  to  themselves,  were  contented 
that  it  should  be  entirely  restored  to  the  crown  of 
Portugal.  In  this  colony  there  are  said  to  be  more 
than  six  hundred  thousand  people,  either  Portu- 
guese or  descended  from  Portuguese,  Creoles,  mu- 
lattoes,  and  a  mixed  race  between  Portuguese  and 
Brazilians.  No  one  polony  in  America  is  supposed 
to  contain  so  great  a  number  of  people  of  Euro- 
pean extraction. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  and  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Spain  and 
Portugal  were  the  two  great  naval  powers  upon  the 
ocean;  for  though  the  commerce  of  Venice  extended 
to  every  part  of  Europe,  its  fleets  had  scarce  ever 
sailed  beyond  the  Mediterranean.  The  Spaniards, 
in  virtue  of  the  first  discovery,  claimed  all  America 
as  their  own ;  and  though  they  could  not  hinder  so 
great  a  naval  power  as  that  of  Portugal  from  settling 
in  Brazil,  such  was,  at  that  time,  the  terror  of  their 
name,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  other  nations  of 
Europe  were  afraid  to  establish  themselves  in  any 
other  part  of  that  great  continent.  The  French, 
who  attempted  to  settle  in  Florida,  were  all  mur- 
dered by  the  Spaniards.  But  the  declension  of  the 
naval  power  of  this  latter  nation,  in  consequence  of 
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the  defeat  or  miscarriage  of  what  they  called  their 
Invincible  Armada,  which  happened  towards  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  put  it  out  of  their 
powet  to  obstruct  any  longer  the  settlements  of  the 
other  European  nations.  In  the  course  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  therefore,  the  English,  French,  ' 
Dutch,  Danes,  and  Swedes,  all  the  great  nations 
who  had  any  ports  upon  the  ocean,  attempted  to 
make  some  settlements  in  the  new  world. 

The  Swedes  established  themselves  in  New  Jersey; 
and  the  number  of  Swedish  families  still  to  be  found 
there,  sufficiently  demonstrates,  that  this  colony  was 
very  likely  to  prosper,  had  it  been  protected  by  the 
mother  country.  But  being  neglected  by  Sweden,  it 
was  soon  swallowed  up  by  the  Dutch  colony  of  New 
York,  which  again,  in  1674,  fell  under  the  dominion 
of  the  English. 

The  small  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  Santa  Cruz 
are  the  only  countries  in  the  new  world  that  have 
«ver  been  possessed  by  the  Danes.  These  little 
settlements  too  were  under  the  government  of  an 
exclusive  company,  which  had  the  sole  right,  both 
of  purchasing  the  surplus  produce  of  the  colonists, 
and  of  supplying  them  with  such  goods  of  other 
countries  as  they  wanted,  and  which,  therefore, 
both  in  its  purchases  and  sales,  had  not  only  the 
power  of  oppressing  them,  but  the  greatest  tempta- 
tion to  do  so.  The  government  of  an  exclusive 
company  of  merchants  is,  perhaps,  the  worst  of  all 
governments  for  any  country  whatever.  It  was  not, 
however,  able  to  stop  altogether  the  progress  of 
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these  colonies,  though  it  rendered  it  more  slow  and 
langnid.  The  late  king  of  Denmark  dissolved  this 
company,  and  since  that  time  the  prosperity  of  these 
colonies  has  heen  very  great. 

The  Dutch  settlements  in  the  West,  as  well  as 
those  in  the  East  Indies,  were  originally  put  under 
the  government  of  an  exclusive  company.  The  pro- 
gress of  some  of  them,  therefore,  though  it  has  been 
considerable  in  comparison  with  that  of  almost  any 
country  that  has  been  long  peopled  and  established, 
has  been  languid  and  slow  in  comparison  with  that 
of  the  greater  part  of  new  colonies.  The  colony  of 
Surinam,  though  very  considerable,  is  still  inferior 
to  the  greater  part  of  the  sugar  colonies  of  the  other 
European  nations.  The  colony  of  Nova  Belgia, 
now  divided  into  the  two  provinces  of  New  York 
tind  New  Jersey,  would  probably  have  soon  become 
considerable  too,  even  though  it  had  remained  under 
the  government  of  the  Dutch.  The  plenty  and 
cheapness  of  good  land  are  such  powerful  causes  of 
prosperity,  that  the  very  worst  government  is  scarce 
capable  of  checking  altogether  the  efficacy  of  their 
operation.  The  great  distance  too  from  the  mother 
country  would  enable  the  colonists  to  evade  more 
or  l6ss,  by  smuggling,  the  monopoly  which  the  com- 
pany enjoyed  against  them.  At  present  the  com- 
pany allows  all  Dutch  ships  to  trade  to  Surinam 
upon  paying  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  upon  the  value 
of  .their  cargo  for  a  license ;  and  only  reserves  t6 
Hself  exclusively  the  direct  trade  from  Africa  to 
America,  which  consists  almost  entirely  in  the  «hv6 
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trade.  This  relaxation  in  the  exclusive  privileges 
of  the  company  is  probably  the  principal  cause  of 
that  degree  of  prosperity  which  that  colony  at  pre- 
sent enjoys.  Cura^oa  and  Eustatia,  the  two  prin- 
cipal islands  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  are  free  ports 
open  to  the  ships  of  all  nations ;  and  this  freedom, ' 
in  the  midst  of  better  colonies  whose  ports  are  open 
to  those  of  one  nation  only,  has  been  the  great  cause 
of  the  prosperity  of  those  two  barren  islands. 

The  French  colony  of  Canada  was,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  last  century,  and  some  part  of 
the  present,  under  the  government  of  an  exclusive 
company.  Under  so  favourable  an  administration 
its  progress  was  necessarily  very  slow  in  comparison 
with  that  of  other  new  colonies;  but  it  became 
much  more  rapid  when  this  company  was  dissolved 
after  the  fall  of  what  is  called  the  Mississippi 
scheme.  When  the  English  got  possession  of  this 
country,  they  found  in  it  near  double  the  number  of 
inhabitants  which  father  Charlevoix  had  assigned  to 
it  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  before.  Tbat 
■Jesuit  had  travelled  over  the  whole  country,  and 
had  no  inclination  to  represent  it  as  less  consider- 
able than  it  really  was. 

The  French  colony  of  St.  Domingo  was  esta- 
blished by  pirates  and  freebooters,  who,  for  a  long' 
time,  neither  required  the  protection,  nor  acknow- 
ledged the  authority  of  France ;  and  when  that  race 
of  banditti  became  so  far  citizens  as  to  acknowledge 
this  authority,  it  was  for  a  long  time  necessary  to 
exercise  it  with  very  great  gentleness.    During  this 
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period  the  population  and  improvement  of  this  colony 
increased  very  fast.  Even  the  oppression  of  the  ex- 
clusive company,  to  which  it  was  for  some  time  suh- 
jected,  with  all  the  other  colonies  of  France,  though 
it  no  doubt  retarded,  had  not  been  able  to  stop  its 
progress  altogether.  The  course  of  its  prosperity 
returned  as  soon  as  it  was  relieved  from  that  oppres- 
sion. It  is  now  the  most  important  of  the  sugar 
colonies  of  the  West  Indies,  and  its  produce  is  said 
to  be  greater  than  that  of  all  ihe  English  sugar 
colonies  put  together.  The  other  sugar  colonies  of 
France  are  in  general  all  very  thriving. 

But  there  are  no  colonies  of  which  the  progress 
has  been  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  English  in 
North  America. 

Plenty  of  good  land,  and  liberty  to  manage  their 
own  affairs  their  own  way,  seem  to  be  the  two  great 
causes  of  the  prosperity  of  all  new  colonies. 

In  the  plenty  of  good  land  the  English  colonies 
of  North  America,  though,  no  doubt,  very  abun- 
dantly provided,  are,  however,  inferior  to  those  of  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  and  not  superior  to  some 
of  those  possessed  by  the  French  before  the  late  war. 
But  the  political  institutions  of  the  English  colonies 
have  been  more  favourable  to  the  improvement  and 
cultivation  of  this  land,  than  those  of  any  of  the 
other  three  nations. 

First,  the  engrossing  of  uncultivated  land,  though 

'  it  has  by  no  means  been  prevented  altogether,  has 

been  more  restrained  in  the  English  colonies  than 

.  in  any  other.    The  colony  law  which  imposes  upon 
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every  proprietor  the  oUi^tion  of  improving  and 
cultivating,  within  a  limited  time,  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  his  lands,  and  which,  in  case  of  failure,  dt^ 
Clares  those  neglected  lands  grantable  to  any  other 
person ;  though  it  has  not,  perhaps,  been  very  strictly 
executed,  has,  however,  had  some  efitsct. 

Secondly,  in  Pennsylvania  there  is  no  right  of 
primogeniture,  and  lands,  like  moveables,  are  di- 
vided equally  among  all  the  children  of  the  family^ 
In  three  of  the  provinces  of  New  England  the  oldest 
has  only  a  double  share,  as  in  the  Mosaical  lawJ 
Though  in  those  provinces,  therefore,  too  great  a 
quantity  of  land  should  sometimes  be  engprossed  by 
a  particular  individual,  it  is  likely,  in  the  course  of 
a  generation  or  two,  to  be  sufficiently  divided  again. 
In  the  other  English  colonies,  indeed,  the  right  of 
primogeniture  takes  place,  as  in  the  law  of  England! 
But  in  all  the  English  colonies  the  tenure  of  tfa^ 
lands,  which  are  all  held  by  free  socage,  facilitates 
alienation,  and  the  grantee  of  any  extensive  tract  of 
land  generally  finds  it  for  his  interest  to  alienate,  as 
fast  as  he  can,  the  greater  part  of  it,  reserving  only 
a  small  quit-rent.     In  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
colonies,  what  is  called  the  right  of  Majorazzo* 
takes  place  in  the   succession  of  all   those  great 
estates  to  which  any  title  of  honour  is  annexed! 
Such  estates  go  all  to  one  person,  and  are  in  effect 
entailed  and  unalienable.     The  French  colonies,  in- 
deed, arc  subject  to  the  custom  of  Paris,  which,  in 
the  inheritance  of  land,  is  much  more  favourable  io 

•  Jus  Majoratus.— A. '      ' 
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the  younger  children  than  the  law  of  Ebgland. 
Buty  in  the  French  colonies,  if  any  pai't  of  an  estate, 
held  by  the  noble  tenure  of  chivalry  and  homage,  is 
alienated,  it  is,  for  a  limited  time,  subject  to  the 
right  of  redemption,  either  by  the  heir  of  the  supe- 
rior or  by  the  heir  of  the  family;  and  all  the  largest 
estates  of  the  country  are  held  by  such  noble 
tenures,  which  necessarily  embarrass  alienation. 
But,  in  a  new  colony,  a  great  uncultivated  estate  is 
likely  to  be  much  more  speedily  divided  by  aliena- 
tion than  by  succession.  The  plenty  and  cheapness 
of  good  land,  it  ^s  already  been  observed,  are  the 
principal  causes  of  the  rapid  prosperity  of  new  colo- 
nies. The  engrossing  of  land,  in  effect,  destroys 
this  plenty  and  cheapness.  The  engrossing  of  un- 
cultivated l^nd,  besides,  is  the  greatest  obstruction  to 
its  improvement*  But  the  labour  that  is  employed 
in  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  land  affords 
the  greatest  and  most  valuable  produce  to  the  so- 
ciety. The  produce  of  labour,  in  this  case,  pays  not 
only  its  own  wages,  and  the  profit  of  the  stock  which 
employs  it,  but  the  rent  of  the  land  too  upon  which 
it  is  employed.  The  labour  of  the  English  colo- 
nists, therefore,  being  more  employed  in  the  im- 
provement and  cultivation  of  land,  is  likely  to  afford 
a  greater  and  more  valuable  produce,  than  that  of 
any  of  the  other  three  nations,  which,  by  the  en- 
grossing of  land,  is  more  or  less  diverted  towards 
other  employments. 

Thirdly,  the  labour  of  the  English  colonists  is  not 
only  lili;elyto  afford  a  greater  and  more  valuable 
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produce,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  moderation  of 
their  taxes,  a  greater  proportion  of  this  produce  be- 
longs to  themselves,  which  they  may  store  up  and 
employ  in  putting  into  motion  a  still  greater  qaan« 
tity  of  labour.  The  English  colonists  have  never 
yet  contributed  anything  towards  the  defence  of  the 
mother  country,  or  towards  the  support  of  its  civil 
government.  They  themselves,  on  the  contrary, 
have  hitherto  been  defended  almost  entirely  at  the 
expense  of  the  mother  country.  But  the  expense  of 
fleets  and  armies  is  out  of  all  proportion  greater  than 
the  necessary  expense  of  civil  government.  The  ex- 
pense of  their  own  civil  government  has  always  been 
very  moderate.  It  has  generally  been  confined  to 
what  was  necessary  for  paying  competent  salaries  to 
the  governor,  to  the  judges,  and  to  some  other 
officers  of  police,  and  for  maintaining  a  few  of  the 
most  useful  public  works.  The  expense  of  the  civil 
establishment  of  Massachusett's  Bay,  before  the 
commencement  of  the  present  disturbances,  used  to 
be  but  about  18,000/.  a  year.  That  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Rhode  Island  3500/.  each.  That  of  Con- 
necticut  4000/.  That  of  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania 4500/.  each.  That  of  New  Jersey  1200/, 
That  of  Virginia  and, South  Carolina  8000/.  each. 
The  civil  establishments  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Georgia 
are  partly  supported  by  an  annual  grant  of  parlia- 
ment. But  Nova  Scotia  pays,  besides,  about  7000/. 
a  year  towards  the  public  expenses  of  the  colony; 
and  Georgia  about  2500/.  a  year.  All  the  different 
civil  establishments  in  North  America,  in  short,  ei- 
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sive  of  those  of  Maryland  and  North  Carolina, 
nrhich  no  exact  account  has  been  got,  did  not, 
ore  the  commencement  of  the  present  disturb- 
;es,  cost  the  inhabitants  above  64,700/.  a  year ; 
ever-memorable  example  at  how  small  an  expense 
ee  millions  of  people  may  not  only  be  governed, 
t  well  governed.  The  most  important  part  of  the 
tense  of  govemn^ent,  indeed,  that  of  defence  and 
itection,  has  constantly  fallen  upon  the  mother 
mtry.  The  ceremonial  too  of  the  civil  govern- 
nt  in  the  colonies,  upon  the  reception  of  a  new 
remor,  upon  the  opening  of  a  new  assembly,  &c., 
lugh  sufficiently  decent,  is  not  accompanied  with 
f  expensive  pomp  or  parade.  Their  ecclesiastical 
remment  is  conducted  upon  a  plan  equally  frugal, 
hes  are  unknown  among  them;  and  their  clergy, 
o  are  far  irom  being  numerous,  are  maintained 
ler  by  moderate  stipends,  or  by  the  voluntary  con- 
lUtions  of  the  people.  Tli^  power  of  Spain  and 
irtugal,  on  the  contrary,  derives  some  support  from 
taxes  levied  upon  their  colonies.  France,  in- 
»d,  has  never  drawn  any  considerable  revenue 
m  its  colonies,  the  taxes  which  it  levies  upon  them 
ng  generally  spent  among  them.  But  the  colony 
rernment  of  all  these  three  nations  is  conducted 
)n  a  much  more  expensive  plan,  and  is  accom- 
lied  with  a  much  more  expensive  ceremonial. 
e  sums  spent  upon  the  reception  of  a  new  viceroy 
Peru,  for  example,  have  frequently  been  enor- 
lus.  Such  ceremonials  are  not  only  real  taxes 
d  by  the  rich  colonists  upon  those  particular  ocr 
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casions,  but  they  serve  to  introduce  amon^  them  the 
habit  of  vanity  and  expense  upon  all  other  occasions. 
They  are  not  only  very  grievous  occasional  taxes, 
but  they  contribute  to  establish  perpetual  taxes  of 
the  same  kind  still  more  grievous ;  the  ruinoiis  taxes  ' 
of  private  luxury  and  extravagance*  In  the  colonies 
of  all  those  three  nations  too  the  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernment is  extremely  oppressive.  Tithes  take  place 
in  all  of  them,  and  are  levied  with  the  utmost  rigour 
in  those  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  AU  of  them  be- 
sides are  oppressed  with  a  numerous  race  of  mendi- 
cant friars,  whose  beggary  being  not  only  licensed, 
but  consecrated  by  religion,  is  a  most  gprievous  tax 
upon  the  poor  people,  who  are  most  carefully  taught 
that  it  is  a  duty  to  give,  and  a  very  great  sin  to  re- 
fuse them  their  charity.  Over  and  above  all  this, 
the  clergy  are,  in  all  of  them,  the  greatest  engrossers 
of  land. 

Fourthly,  in  the  disposal  of  their  surplus  produce, 
or  of  what  is  over  and  above  their  own  consumption, 
the  English  colonies  have  been  more  favoured,  and 
have  been  allowed  a  more  extensive  market,  than 
those  of  any  other  European  nation.  Every  Eu- 
ropean nation  has  endeavoured  more  or  less  to 
monopolize  to  itself  the  commerce  of  its  colonies, 
and,  upon  that  account,  has  prohibited  the  ships 
of  foreign  nations  from  trading  to  them,  and  has 
prohibited  them  from  importing  European  goods 
from  any  foreign  nation.  But  the  manner  in  which  ' 
this  monopoly  has  been  exercised  in  different  nations 
has  been  very  different.  1 
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Some  nations  have  given  up  the  whole  commerce 
of  their  colonies  to  an  exclusive  company,  of  whom 
the  colonies  were  obliged  to  buy  all  such  European 
goods  as  they  wanted,  and  to  whom  they  were 
obliged  to  sell  the  whole  of  their  own  surplus  pro- 
duce. It  was  the  interest  of  the  company,  therefore, 
not  only  to  sell  the  former  as  dear,  and  to  buy  the 
latter  as  cheap  as  possible,  but  to  buy  no  more  of 
the  latter,  even  at  this  low  price,  than  what  they 
could  dispose  of  for  a  very  high  price  in  Europe. 
It  was  their  interest  not  only  to  degrade  in  all  cases 
the  value  of  the  surplus  produce  of  the  colony,  but 
in  many  cases  to  discourage  and  keep  down  the  na- 
tural increase  of  its  quantity.  Of  all  the  expedients 
that  can  well  be  contrived  to  stunt  the  natural 
growth  of  a  new  colony,  that  of  an  exclusive  com- 
pany is  undoubtedly  the  most  effectual.  This,  how- 
ever, has  bieen  the  policy  of  Holland,  though  their 
company,  in  the  course  of  the  present  century,  has 
given  up  in  many  respects  the  exertion  of  their  ex- 
clusive privilege.  This  too  was  the  policy  of  Den- 
mark till  the  reign  of  the  late  king.  It  has  occa- 
sionally been  the  policy  of  France,  and  of  late,  since 
1755,  afler  it  had  been  abandoned  by  all  other  na^ 
tions,  on  account  of  its  absurdity,  it  has  become  the 
policy  of  Portugal  with  regard  at  least  to  two  of 
the  principal  provinces  of  Brazil,  Pernambuco  and 
Maranhan.  ^ 

•  Other  nations,  without  establishing  an  exclusive 
company,  have  confined  the  whole  commerce  of  their 
colonies  to  a  particular  port  of  the  mother  country,, 
from  whence  no  ship  was  allowed  to  sail,  but  eitb^x 
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in  a  fleet  and  at  a  particular  season,  or,  if  single,  in 
consequence  of  a  particular  licence,  which  in  most 
cases  was  very  well  paid  for.    This  policy  opened, 
indeed,  the  trade  of  the  colonies  to  all  the  natives 
of  the  mother  country,  provided  they  traded  from 
the  proper  port,  at  the  proper  season,  and  in  the 
proper  vessels.     But  as  all  the  different  merchants, 
who  joined  their  stocks  in  order  to  fit  out  those 
licensed  vessels,  would  find  it  for  their  interest  to 
act  in  concert,  the  trade  which  was  carried  on  in  this 
manner  would  necessarily  be  conducted  very  nearly 
upon  the  same   principles  as  that  of  an  exclusive 
company.     The  profit  of  those  merchants  would  he 
almost  equally  exorbitant  and    oppressive.       The 
colonies  would  be  ill  supplied,  and  would  be  obliged 
both  to  buy  very  dear,  and  to  sell  very  cheap.     This, 
however,   till  within  these  few  years,  had   always 
been  the  policy  of  Spain,  and  the  price  of  all  Euro- 
pean goods,  accordingly,  is  said  to  have  been  enor- 
mous in  the  Spanish  West  Indies.     At  Quito,  we 
are  told  by  Ulloa,  a  pound  of  iron  sold  for  about 
four  and  sixpence,  and  a  pound  of  steel  for  about 
six  and  ninepence  sterling.     But  it  is  chiefly  in 
order  to  purchase  Enropean  goods,  that  the  colonies 
part  with  their  own  produce.     The  more,  therefore, 
they  pay  for  the  one,  the  less  they  really  get  for  the 
other,  and  the  dearness  of  the  one  is  the  same  thing 
with  the   cheapness   of  the  other.     The  policy  of 
Portugal  is  in  this  respect  the  same  as  the  ancient 
policy  of  Spain,  with  regard  to  all  its  colonies,  ex- 
cept Pernambuco  and  Maranhan,  and  with  regard 
to  these  it  has  lately  adopted  a  still  worse. 
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Other  nations  leave  the  trade  of  their  colonies 
free  to  all  their  subjects,  who  may  carry  it  on  from 
all  the  different  ports  of  the  mother  country,  and 
who  have  occasion  for  no  other  licence  than  the 
common  dispatches  of  the  custom-house.  In  this 
case  the  number  and  dispersed  situation  of  the  dif- 
ferent traders  renders  it  impossible  for  them  to  enter 
into  any  general  combination,  and  their  competition 
is  sufficient  to  hinder  them  from  making  very  ex- 
orbitant profits.  Under  so  liberal  a  policy  the  colo- 
nies are  enabled  both  to  sell  their  own  produce  and 
to  buy  the  goods  of  Europe  at  a  reasonable  price. 
But  since  the  dissolution  of  the  Plymouth  company, 
when  our  colonies  were  but  in  their  infancy,  this 
has  always  been  the  policy  of  England.  It  has  ge- 
nerally too  been  that  of  France,  and  has  been  uni- 
formly so  since  the  dissolution  of  what,  in  England, 
is  commonly  called  their  Mississippi  company.  The 
profits  of  the  trade,  therefore,  which  France  and 
England  carry  on  with  their  colonies,  though  no 
doubt  somewhat  higher  than  if  the  competition  were 
free  to  all  other  nations,  are,  however,  by  no  means 
exorbitant ;  and  the  price  of  European  goods  ac- 
cordingly is  not  extravagantly  high  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  colonies  of  either  of  those  nations. 

In  the  exportation  of  their  own  surplus  produce 
too,  it  is  only  with  regard  to  certain  commodities 
that  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  are  confined  to 
the  market  of  the  mother  country.  These  commo- 
dities having  been  enumerated  in  the  act  of  naviga- 
tion and  in  some  other  subsequent  acts,  have  upon 
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that  account  been  called  enumercUed  commodities. 
The  rest  are  called  non-enumerated;  and  maybe 
exported  directly  to  other  countries,  proyided  it  is 
in  British  or  Plantation  ships,  of  which  the  owners 
and  three-fourthsof  the  mariners  are  British  subjects. 

Among  the  non-enumerated  commodities  are 
some  of  the  most  important  productions  of  America 
and  the  West  Indies ;  grain  of  all  sorts,  lumber, 
salt  provisions,  fish,  sugar,  and  rum. 

Grain  is  naturally  the  first  and  principal  object 
of  the  culture  of  all  new  colonies.  By  allowing 
them  a  very  extensive  market  for  it,  the  law  en* 
courages  them  to  extend  this  culture  much  beyond 
the  consumption  of  a  thinly  inhabited  country,  and 
thus  to  provide  beforehand  an  ample  subsistence  for 
a  continually  increasing  population. 

In  a  country  quite  covered  with  wood,  where 
timber  consequently  is  of  little  or  no  value,  the  ex- 
pense of  clearing  the  ground  is  the  principal  ob- 
stacle to  improvement.  By  allowing  the  colonies 
a  very  extensive  market  for  their  lumber,  the  law 
endeavours  to  facilitate  improvement  by  raising  the 
price  of  a  commodity  which  would  otherwise  be  of 
little  value,  and  thereby  enabling  them  to  make 
some  profit  of  what  would  otherwise  be  mere  expense. 

In  a  country  neither  half-peopled  nor  half-culti- 
vated, cattle  naturally  multiply  beyond  the  con- 
sumption of  the  inhabitants,  and  are  often  upon 
that  account  of  little  or  no  value.  But  it  is  neces- 
sary, it  has  already  been  shown,  that  the  price  of 
(little  should  bear  a  certain  proportion  to  that  of 
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corn,  before  the  ^ater  part  of  the  lands  of  any 
country  can  be  improved.  By  allowing  to  American 
cattle,  in  all  i^pes,  dead  and  alive,  a  very  extensive 
market,  the  law  endeavours  to  raise  the  value  of  a 
commodity  of  which  the  high  price  is  so  very  essen- 
tial to  improvement.  The  good  effects  of  this 
liberty,  however,  must  be  somewhat  diminished  by 
the  4th  of  George  III.  c.  15,  which  puts  hides  and 
skins  among  the  enumerated  commodities,  and 
thereby  tends  to  reduce  the  value  of  American 
cattle. 

To  increase  the  shipping  and  naval  power  of 
Gfreat  Britain,  by  the  extension  of  the  fisheries  of 
our  colonies,  is  an  object  which  the  legislature  seems 
to  have  had  almost  constantly  in  view.  Those  fish- 
eries, upon  this  account,  have  had  all  the  encourage- 
ment which  freedom  can  give  them,  and  they  have 
flourished  accordingly.  The  New  England  fishery 
hai  particular  was,  before  the  late  disturbances,  one 
of  the  most  important,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  The 
whale-fishery,  which,  notwithstanding  an  extravagant 
bounty,  is  in  Great  Britain  carried  on  to  so  little 
purpose,  that  in  the  opinion  of  many  people  (which 
I  do  not,  however,  pretend  to  warrant)  the  whole 
produce,  does  not  much  exceed  the  value  of  the 
bounties  which  are  annually  paid  for  it,  is  in  New 
England  carried  on  without  any  bounty  to  a  very 
great  extent.  Fish  is  one  of  the  principal  articles 
with  which  the  North  Americans  trade  to  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  the  Mediterranean. 
'  fiugar  was  originally  an  enumerated  commodity 
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which  could  be  exported .  only  to  Great  Britain. 
But  in  1731,  upon  a  representation  of  the  sugar- 
planters,  its  exportation  was  permitted  to  all  parts 
of  the  world.  The  restrictions,  however,  with  which 
this  liberty  was  granted,  joined  to  the  high  price  of 
sugar  in  Great  Britain,  have  rendered  it,  in  a  great 
measure,  ineffectual.  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies 
still  continue  to  be  almost  the  sole  market  for  all 
the  sugar  produced  in  the  British  plantations.  Their 
.  consumption  increases  so  fast,  that,  though  in  conse- 
quence of  the  increasing  improvement  of  Jamaica, 
as  well  as  of  the  Ceded  Islands,  the  iniportation  of 
sugar  has  increased  very  greatly  within  these  twenty 
years,  the  exportation  to  foreign  countries  is  said  to 
be  not  much  greater  than  before. 

Rum  is  a  very  important  article  in  the  trade  which 
the  Americans  carry  on  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  from 
which  they  bring  back  negro  slaves  in  return. 

If  the  whole  surplus  produce  of  America  in  grain 
of  all  sorts,  in  salt  provisions,  and  in  fish,  had  been 
put  into  the  enumeration,  and  thereby  forced  into 
the  market  of  Great  Britain,  it  would  have  interfered 
too  much  with  the  produce  of  the  industry  of  our 
own  people.  It  was  probably  not  so  much  from  any 
regard  to  the  interest  of  America,  as  from  a  jealousy 
of  this  interference,  that  those  important  commodities 
have  not  only  been  kept  out  of  the  enumeration,  but 
that  the  importation  into  Great  Britain  of  all  grain, 
except  rice,  and  of  all  salt  provisions,  has,  in  the  o^ 
dinary  state  of  the  law,  been  prohibited. 
The   non*euumerated  commodities  could  origi- 
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nally  be  eiqpcNrted  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Lumber 
and  rice,  having  been  once  put  into  the  enumeration, 
when  they  were  afterwards  taken  out  of  it,  were 
confined,  as  to  the  European  market,  to  the  coun- 
tries that  lie  south  of  Cape  Finisterre.  By  the  6th 
of  George  III.  c.  52,  all  non-enumerated  commodi- 
ties were  subjected  to  the  like  restriction.  The  parts 
of  Europe  which  lie  south  of  Cape  Finisterre,  are 
not  manufacturing  countries,  and  we  were  less  jealous 
of  the  colony  ships  carrying  home  from  them  any 
manufactures  which  could  interfere  with  our  own. 

The  enumerated  commodities  are  of  two  sorts: 
first,  such  as  are  either  the  peculiar  produce  of  Ame- 
rica, or  as  cannot  be  produced,  or  at  least  are  not 
produced,  in  the  mother  country*  Of  this  kind  are, 
melasses,  coffee,  cocoa-nuts,  tobacco,  pimento,  ginger, 
whale-fins,  raw  silk,  cotton-wool,  beaver,  and  other 
peltry  of  America,  indigo,  fustic,  ai^d  other  dyeing 
woods :  secondly,  such  as  are  not  the  peculiar  pro- 
duce of  America,  but  which  are  and  may  be  produced 
in  the  mother  country,  though  not  in  such  quantities 
as  to  supply  the  greater  part  of  her  demand,  which 
is  principally  supplied  from  foreign  countries.  Of 
this  kind  are  all  naval  stores,  masts,  yards,  and  bow- 
sprits, tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine,  pig  and  bar  iron, 
co{^r  ore,  hides  and  skins,  pot  and  pearl  ashes. 
The  largest  importation  of  commodities  of  the  first 
kind  could  not  discourage  the  growth,  or  interfere 
with  the  sale,  of  any  part  of  the  produce  of  the 
mother  country.  By  confining  them  to  the  home 
market,  our  merchants,  it  was  expected,  would  not 
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only  be  enabled  to  buy  them  cheaper  in  the  Planta- 
tions, and  consequently  to  sell  them  with  a  better 
jirofit  at  home,  but  to  establish  between  the  Planta- 
tions and  foreign  countries  an  advantageous  carrying 
trade,  of  which  Great  Britain  was  necessarily  to  b^ 
the  centre  or  emporium,  as  the  European  country 
into  which  those  commodities  were  first  to  be  im* 
ported.  The  importation  of  commodities  Of  the 
second  kind  might  be  so  managed  too,  it  was  sup- 
posed, as  to  interfere,  not  with  the  sale  of  those  of 
the  same  kind  which  were  produced  at  home,  bat 
with  that  of  those  which  were  imported  from  foreign 
countries ;  because,  by  means  of  proper  duties,  they 
might  be  rendered  always  somewhat  deftrer  than  the 
former,  and  yet  a  good  deal  cheaper  thaii  the  latteri 
By  confining  such  commodities  to  the  home  market, 
therefore,  it  was  proposed  to  discourage  the  produce,' 
not  of  Great  Britain,  but  of  some  foreign  cotintries 
with  which  the  balance  of  trade  was  believed  to  be 
unfavourable  to  Great  Britain. 

The  prohibition  of  exporting  from  the  colonies, 
to  any  other  country  but  Great  Britain,  masts,  yards, 
and  bowsprits,  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine,  naturally 
tended  to  lower  the  price  of  timber  in  the  colonies, 
and  consequently  to  increase  the  expense  of  clearing 
their  lands,  the  principal  obstacle  to  their  improve^ 
ment.  But  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  in  1703,  the  pitch  and  tar  company  of 
Sweden  endeavoured  to  raise  the  price  of  their  dom- 
modities  to  Great  Britain,  by  prohibiting  their  ep 
portation,  except  in  their  own  ships,  at  their  own 
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.pi^c9»  and  in  such  quantities  9.8  they  thought  proper. 
In  order  to  counteract  this  notable  piece  of  mercan- 
4tile  policy,  and  to  render  herself  as  much  as  possible 
independent,  not  only  of  Sweden,  but  of  all  the  other 
northern  powers.  Great  Britain  gave  a  bounty  upon 
the  importatipn  of  naval  stores  from  America,  and 
the  effect  of  this  bounty  was  to  raise  the  price  of 
timber  in  America,  much  more  than  the  confinement 
to  the  home  market  could  lower  it ;  and  as  both  re- 
gulations were  enacted  at  the  same  time,  their  joint 
effect  was  rather  to  encourage  than  to  discourage 
the  clearing  of  lan'd  in  America. 

Though  pig  and  bar  iron  too  have  been  put  among 
the  enumerated  commodities,  yet  as,  when  imported 
from  America,  they  are  exempted  from  considerable 
duties  to  which  they  are  subject  when  imported 
from  any  other  country,  the  one  part  of  the  regula- 
,tion  contributes  more  to  encourage  the  erection  of 
furnaces  in  America,  than  the  other  to  discourage  it. 
Thare  is  no  manufacture  which  occasions  so  great  a 
.consumption  of  wood  as  a  furnace,  or  which  can  con- 
:  tribute  so  much  to  the  clearing  of  a  country  over- 
.  grown  with  it. 

The  tendency  of  some  of  these  regulations  to  raise 
-  the  value  of  timber  in  America,  and  thereby  to  faci- 
litate the  clearing  of  the  land,  was  neither,  perhaps, 
intended  nor  understood  by  the  legislature.  Though 
their  bene6cial  effects,  however,  have  been  in  this 
respect  accidental,  they  have  not  upon  that  account 
been  less  real. 

The  most  perfect  freedom  of  trade  is  pernvitted 
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between  the  British  colonies  of  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  both  in  the  enumerated  and  in  the  non- 
enumerated  commodities.  Those  colonies  are  now 
become  so  populous  and  thriving,  that  each  of  them 
finds  in  some  of  tbe  others  a  great  and  extensive 
market  for  every  part  of  its  produce.  All  of  them 
taken  together,  they  make  a  gpreat  internal  market 
for  the  produce  of  one  another. 

The  liberality  of  England,  however,  towards  the 
trade  of  her  colonies  has  been  confined  chiefly  to 
what  concerns  the  market  for  their  produce,  either 
in  its  rude  state,  or  in  what  may  be  called  the  very 
first  stage  of  manufacture.  The  more  advanced  or 
more  refined  manufactures  even  of  the  colony  pro- 
duce, the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  €hreat 
Britain  choose  to  reserve  to  themselves,  and  have 
prevailed  upon  the  legislature  to  prevent  their  esta- 
blishment in  the  colonies,  sometimes  by  high  duties, 
and  sometimes  by  absolute  prohibitions. 

While,  for  example,  Muskovado  sugars  from  the 
British  plantations  pay  upon  importation  only  6^ .  Ad. 
the  hundred  weight;  white  sugars  pay  1/.  Is.  Idr, 
and  refined,  either  double  or  single,  in  loaves, 
4/.  2s.  b^j^d.  When  those  high  duties  were  im- 
posed, Great  Britain  was  the  sole,  and  she  still  con- 
tinues to  be  the  principal,  market  to  which  tbe 
sugars  of  the  British  colonies  could  be  exported. 
They  amounted,  therefore,  to  a  prohibition,  at  first 
of  claying  or  refining  sugar  for  any  foreign  market, 
and  at  present  of  claying  or  refining  it  for  the  nuur- 
ket,  which  takes  ofi^,  perhaps,  more  than  nine^tentbs 
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of  the  whole  produce.  The  manufacture  of  claying 
or  refining  sugar  accordingly,  though  it  has  flou- 
rished in  all  the  sugar  colonies  of  France,  has  been 
little  cultivated  in  any  of  those  of.  England,  except 
for  the  market  of  the  colonies  themselves.  While 
Grenada  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  there  was 
a  refinery  of  sugar,  by  claying  at  least,  upon  almost 
every  plantation.  Since  it  fell  into  those  of  the 
English,  almost  all  works  of  this  kind  have  been 
given  up,  and  there  are  at  present,  October  1773, 
I  am  assured,  not  above  two  or  three  remaining  in 
the  island.  At  present,  however,  by  an  indulgence 
of  the  custom-house,  clayed  or  refined  sugar,  if  re- 
duced from  loaves  into  powder,  is  commonly  im- 
ported as  Muskovado. 

While  Great  Britain  encourages  in  America  the 
manufactures  of  pi^  and  bar  iron,  by  exempting 
them  from  duties  to  which  the  like  commodities  are 
subject  when  imported  from  any  other  country,  she 
imposes  an  absolute  prohibition  upon  the  erection 
of  steel  furnaces  and  slit-mills  in  any  of  her  Ameri- 
can plantations.  She  will  not  suffer  her  colonies  to 
work  in  those  more  refined  manufactures  even  for 
their  own  consumption ;  but  insists  upon  their  pur- 
phasing  of  her  merchants  and  manufacturers  all 
goods  of  this  kind  which  they  have  occasion  for. 

She  prohibits  the  exportation  from  one  province 
to  another  by  water,  and  even  the  carriage  by  land 
upon  horseback,  or  in  a  cart,  of  hats,  of  wools  and 
woollen  goods,  of  the  produce  of  America ;  a  regu- 
lation which  effectually  prevents  the  establishment 
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of  any  manufacture  of  such  commodities  for  distant 
sale,  and  confines  the  industry  of  her  colonisjts  in 
this  way  to  such  coarse  and  household  manufactures, 
as  a  private  family  commonly  makes  for  its  own 
use,  or  for  that  of  some  of  its  neighbours  in  the 
same  province. 

To  prohibit  a  great  people,  however,  from  making 
all  that  they  can  of  every  part  of  their  own  produce, 
or  from  employing  their  stock  and  industry  in  the 
way  that  they  judge  most  advantageous  to  them- 
selves, is  a  manifest  violation  of  the  most  sacred 
rights  of  mankind.  Unjust,  however,  as  such  pro- 
hibitions may  be,  they  have  not  hitherto  been  very 
hurtful  to  the  colonies.  Land  is  still  so  cheap,  and, 
consequently,  labour  so  dear  among  them,  that  they 
can  import  from  the  mother  country  almost  all  the 
more  refined  or  more  advanced  manufactures 
cheaper  than  they  could  make  them  for  themselves. 
Though  they  had  not,  therefore,  been  prohibited 
from  establishing  such  manufactures,  yet  in  their 
present  state  of  improvement,  a  regard  to  their  own 
interest  would,  probably,  have  prevented  them  from 
doing  so.  In  their  present  state  of  improvement, 
those  prohibitions,  perhaps,  without  cramping  their 
industry,  or  restraining  it  from  any  employment  to 
which  it  would  have  gone  of  its  own  accord,  are 
only  impertinent  badges  of  slavery  imposed  upon 
them,  without  any  sufficient  reason,  by  the  ground- 
less jealousy  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of 
the  mother  country.  In  a  more  advanced  state 
they  might  be  really  oppressive  and  insupportable. 
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Great  Britain  too,  as  she  confines  to  Iier  own 
market  some  of  the  most  important  productions  of 
the  colonies,  so  in  compensation  she  gives  to  some 
of  them  an  advantage  in  that  market ;  sometimes 
by  imposing  higher  duties  upon  the  like  produc- 
tions when  imported  from  other  countries,  and 
sometimes  by  giving  bounties  upon  their  importa- 
tion from  the  colonies.  In  the  first  w&y  she  gives 
an  advantage  in  the  home  market  to  the  sugar,  to- 
bacco, and  iron  of  her  own  colonies,  and  in  the 
second  to  their  raw  silk,  to  their  hemp  and  flax, 
to  their  indigo,  to  their  naval  stores,  and  to  their 
building-timber.  This  second  way  of  encouraging 
the  colony  produce  by  bounties  upon  importation, 
is,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  peculiar  to 
Great  Britain.  The  first  is  not.  Portugal  does 
not  content  herself  with  imposing  higher  duties 
upon  the  importation  of  tobacco  fcom  any  other 
country,  but  prohibits  it  under  the  severest  penalties. 

With  regard  to  the  importation  of  goods  from 
Europe,  England  has  likewise  dealt  more  liberally 
with  her  colonies  than  any  other  nation. 

Great  Britain  allows  a  part,  almost  always  the 
half,  generally  a  larger  portion,  and  sometimes  the 
whole  of  the  duty  which  is  paid  upon  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  goods,  to  be  drawn  back  upon  their 
exportation  to  any  foreign  country.  No  indepen- 
dent foreign  country,  it  was  easy  to  foresee,  would 
receive  them  if  they  came  to  it  loaded  with  the 
heavy  duties  to  which  almost  all  foreign  goods  are 
subjected  on  their  importation,  into  Great  Britain* 
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Unless,  therefore,  some  part  of  those  duties  was 
drawn  back  upon  exportation,  there  was  an  end  of 
the  carrying  trade;  a  trade  so  much  favoured  by 
the  mercantile  system. 

Our  colonies,  however,  are  by  no  means  inde. 
pendent  foreign  countries;  and  Great  Britain  having 
assumed  to  herself  the  exclusive  right  of  supplying 
them  with  all  goods  from  Europe,  might  have  forced 
them  (in  the  same  manner  as  other  countries  have 
done  their  colonies)  to  receive  such  goods  loaded 
with  all  the  same  duties  which  they  paid  in  the 
mother  country.  But,  on  the  contrary,  till  1763, 
the  same  drawbacks  were  paid  upon  the  exportation 
of  the  greater  part  of  foreign  goods  to  our  colonies 
as  to  any  independent  foreign  country.  In  1763, 
indeed,  by  the  4th  of  Geo.  III.  c.  15,  this  indul- 
gence was  a  good  deal  abated,  and  it  was  enacted, 
"  That  no  part  of  the  duty  called  the  old  subsidy 
should  be  drawn  back  for  any  goods  of  the  growth, 
production,  or  manufacture  of  Europe  or  the  East 
Indies,  which  should  be  exported  from  this  kingdom 
to  any  British  colony  or  plantation  in  America; 
wines,  white  calicoes,  and  muslins  excepted."  Be- 
fore this  law,  many  different  sorts  of  foreign  goods 
might  have  been  bought  cheaper  in  the  plantations 
than  in  the  mother  country;  and  some  may  still. 

Of  the  greater  part  of  the  regulations  concerning 
the  colony  trade,  the  merchants  who  carry  it  on,  it 
must  be  observed,  have  been  the  principal  advisers. 
We  must  not  wonder,  therefore,  if,  in  the  greater 
part  of  them,  their  interest  has  been  more  con- 
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sidered  than  either  that  of  the  colonies  or  that  of 
the  mother  country.  In  their  exclusive  privilege 
of  supplying  the  colonies  with  all  the  goods  which 
they  wanted  from  Europe,  and  of  purchasing  all 
such  parts  of  their  surplus  produce  as  could  not 
interfere  with  any  of  the  trades  which  they  them- 
selves carried  on  at  home,  the  interest  of  the  colonies 
was  sacrificed  to  the  interest  of  those  merchants. 
In  allowing  the  same  drawhacks  upon  the  re-ex- 
portation of  the  greater  part  of  European  and  East 
India  goods  to  the  colonies,  as  upon  their  re-expor- 
tation to  any  independent  country,  the  interest  of 
the  mother  country  was  sacrificed  to  it,  even  accord- 
ing to  the  mercantile  ideas  of  that  interest.  It  was 
for  the  interest  of 'the  merchants  to  pay  as  little  as 
possible  for  the  foreign  goods  which  they  sent  to 
the  colonies,  and,  consequently,  to  get  back  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  duties  which  they  advanced 
upon  their  importation  into  Great  Britain.  They 
might  thereby  be  enabled  to  sell  in  the  colonies 
either  the  same  quantity  of  goods  with  a  greater 
profit,  or  a  greater  quantity  with  the  same  profit, 
and,  consequently,  to  gain  something  either  in  the 
one  way  or  the  other.  It  was,  likewise,  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  colonies  to  get  all  such  goods  as  cheap 
and  in  as  great  abundance  as  possible.  But  this 
might  not  always  be  for  the  interest  of  the  mother 
country.  She  might  frequently  suffer  both  in  her 
revenue,  by  giving  back  a  great  part  of  the  duties 
which  had  been  paid  upon  the  importation  of  such 
goods;  and  in  her  manufactures, by  being  undersold 
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in  the  colony  market,  in  consequence  of  the  easy 
terms  upon  which  foreign  manufactures  could  be 
carried  thither  by  means  of  those  drawbacks.  The 
progress  of  the  linen  manufacture  of  Great  Britain, 
it  is  commonly  said,  has  been  a  good  deal  retarded 
by  the  drawbacks  upon  the  re-exportation  of  Ger- 
man linen  to  the  American  colonies. 

But  though  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  with  re- 

.gard  to  the  trade  of  her  colonies  has  been  dictated 

by  the  same  mercantile  spirit  as  that  of  other  nations, 

it  has,  however,  upon  the  whole,  been  less  illiberal 

and  oppressive  than  that  of  any  of  them. 

In  every  thing,  except  their  foreign  trade,  the 
liberty  of  the  English  colonists  to  manage  their 
own  affairs  their  own  way  is  complete.  It  is  in 
every  respect  equal  to  that  of  their  fellow-citizens 
at  home,  and  is  secured  in  the  same  manner,  by  an 
assembly  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  who 
claim  the  sole  right  of  imposing  taxes  for  the  sup- 

■  

port  of  the  colony  government.  The  authority  of 
this  assembly  overawes  the  executive  power,  and 
,  neither  the  meanest  nor  the  most  obnoxious  colo- 
nist, as  long  as  he  obeys  the  law,  has  any  thing  to 
fear  from  the  resentment,  either  of  the  governor,  or 
of  any  other  civil  or  military  officer  in  the  province. 
The  colony  assemblies,  though,  like  the  house  of 
commons  in  England,  they  are  not  always  a  very 
equal  representation  of  the  people,  yet  they  approach 
more  nearly  to  that  character ;  and  as  the  executive 
power  either  has  not  the  means  to  corrupt  them, 
or,  on  account  of  the  support  which  it  receives  froQi 
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the  mother  country,  is  not  under  the  necessity  of 
doing  so,  they  are  perhaps  in  general  more  influ- 
enced by  the  inclinations  of  their  constituents.  The 
councils,  which,  in  the  colony  legislatures,  corre- 
spond to  the  house  of  lords  in  Great  Britain,  are 
not  composed  of  an  hereditary  nobility.  In  some 
of  the  colonies,  -as  in  three  of  the  governments  of 
New  England,  those  councils  are  not  appointed  by 
the  king,  but  chosen  by  the  representatives  of  the 
people.  '  In  none  of  the  English  colonies  is  there 
'any  hereditary  nobility.  In  all  of  them,  indeed,  as 
fn  all  other  free  countries,  the  descendant  of  an  old 
•  colony  family  is  more  respected  than  an  upstart  of 
equal  m^rit  and  fortune:  but  he  is  only  more  re- 
spected, and  he  has  no  privileges  by  which  he  can 
be  troublesome  to  his  neighbours.  Before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  disturbances,  the  colony 
assemblies  had  not  only  the  legislative,  but  a  part 
of  the  executive  power.  In  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island,  they  elected  the  governor.  In  the  other 
colonies  they  appointed  the  revenue  officers  who 
collected  the  taxes  imposed  by  those  respective  as- 
semblies, to  whom  those  officers  were  immediately 
responsible.  There  is  more  equality,  therefore, 
among  the  English  colonists  than  among  the  inha-' 
bitants  of  the  mother  country.  Their  manners  are 
more  republican,  and  their  governments,  those  of 
thrive  of  the  provinces  of  New  England  in  particular, 
have  hitherto  been  more  republican  too. 

The   absolute  governments  of  Spain,  Portugal,* 
and  -France,  on  the  <:ontrary)  take  place  in  their 
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cokaues;  lad  the  discreliaBuy  pmras  wliiek  such 
gofcmmeBts  c<— monly  ddcgste  to  all  their  infe- 
lior  officers  aie,  oo  aeeoont  of  the  great  distuioe, 
mtunlly  exercised  theie  with  mofe  than  Mdintiy 
Tic^noe.  Under  all  absolute  governments  theie  is 
more  libertj  in  the  capital  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  ooontiy.  The  sovereign  himself  can  never  have 
either  interest  or  inclination  to  penrort  the  order  of 
justice,  or  to  oppress  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
In  the  capital  his  presence  o¥er-awes»  more  or  less, 
all  his  inferior  officers,  who  in  the  remoter  pn>- 
Tinces,  from  whence  die  complaints  of  the  people 
are  less  likely  to  reach  him,  can  exercise  their 
tyranny  with  much  more  safety.  But  the  Eu- 
ropean colonies  in  America  are  more  remote  than 
the  most  distant  provinces  of  the  greatest  empires 
which  had  ever  been  known  before.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  English  colonies  is  perhaps  the  only 
one  which,  since  the  world  began,  could  give  per- 
fect security  to  the  inhabitants  of  so  very  distant  a 
province.  The  administration  of  the  French  coIo* 
nies,  however,  has  always  been  conducted  with  more 
gentleness  and  moderation  than  that  of  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese.  This  superiority  of  conduct  is 
suitable  both  to  the  character  of  the  French  natioQ) 
and  to  what  forms  the  character  of  every  natioii» 
the  nature  of  their  government,  which,  though 
arbitrary  and  violent  in  comparison  with  that  of 
Great  Britain,  is  legal  and  free  in  comparison  with 
those  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
It  is  in  the  progress  of  the  North  American  colo- 
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lies,  however,  that  the  superiority  of  the  English 
)olicy  chiefly  appears.  The  progress  of  the  sugar 
colonies  of  France  has  been  at  least  equal,  perhaps 
superior,  to  that  of  the  greater  part  of  those  of 
Sngland ;  and  yet  the  sugar  colonies  of  England  en- 
oy  a  free  government  nearly  of  the  same  kind  with 
Lhat  which  takes  place  in  her  colonies  of  North 
America.  But  the  sugar  colonies  of  France  are  not 
liscouraged,like  those  of  England,  from  refining  their 
3wn  sugar ;  and,  what  is  of  still  greater  importance, 
Lhe  genius  of  their  government  naturally  introduces 
I  better  management  of  their  negro  slaves. 

In  all  European  colonies  the  culture  of  the 
sugar-cane  is  carried  on  by  negro  slaves.  The 
constitution  of  those  who  have  been  born  in  the 
temperate  climate  of  Europe^  could  not,  it  is  sup- 
posed, support  the  labour  of  digging  the  ground 
under  the  burning  sun  of  the  West  Indies;  and 
the  culture  of  the  sugar-cane,  as  it  is  managed  at 
present,  is  all  hand  labour,  though,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  the  drill-plough  might  be  introduced  into 
it  with  great  advantage.  But,  as  the  proflt  and 
success  of  the  cultivation  which  is  carried  on  by 
theans  of  cattle,  depend  very  much  upon  the  good 
management  of  those  cattle ;  so  the  profit  and  suc- 
cess of  that  which  is  carried  on  by  slaves,  must  de- 
pend equally  upon  the  good  management  of  those 
slaves ;  and  in  the  good  management  of  their 
slaves  the  French  planters,  I  think  it  is  generally 
allowed,  are  superior  to  the  English.  The  law,  so 
far  as  it  gives  some  weak  protection  to  the  slave 
against  the  violence  of  his  master,  is  UkeV'^  \.o  \i^ 
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better  executed  in  a  colony  where  the  governmcmt 
is  in  a  cereal  measure  arbitrary,  than  in  one  where 
it  is  altogether  free.  In  every  country  where  the 
unfortunate  law  of  slavery  is  established,  the  ma- 
gistrate, when  he  protects  the  slave,  intermeddles 
in  some  measure  in  the  management  of  the  pri- 
vate property  of  the  master ;  and,  in  a  free 
country,  where  the  master  is  perhaps  either  a 
member  of  the  colony  assembly,  or  an  elector  of 
such  a  member,  he  dare  not  do  this  but  with  the 
greatest  caution  and  circumspection.  The  respect 
which  he  is  obliged  to  pay  to  the  mast-er,  renders 
it  more  difficult  for  him  to  protect  the  slave. 
But  in  a  country  where  the  government  is  in  a 
great  measure  arbitrary,  where  it  is  usual  for  the 
ma«i:istrate  to  intermeddle  even  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  private  property  of  individuals,  and  to 
send  them,  perhaps,  a  lettre  de  cachet  if  they  do  not 
manage  it  according  to  his  liking,  it  is  much  easier 
for  him  to  give  some  protection  to  the  slave;  and 
lonimon  humanity  naturally  disposes  him  to  do  so. 
The  protection  of  the  magistrate  renders  the  slave 
loss  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  his  master,  who  is 
thereby  induced  to  consider  him  with  more  regard, 
and  to  treat  him  with  more  gentleness.  Gentle 
usajio  renders  the  slave  not  only  more  faithful,  but 
im)re  intelligent,  and  therefore,  upon  a  doable  ac- 
count, mor^  useful.  lie  approaches  more  to  the 
condition  of  a  free  servant,  and  may  possess  some 
degree  of  integrity  and  attachment  to  his  master's 
inteivst,  virtues  which  frequently  belong  to  free 
.si*r\\'iiits  but  which  never  can  belong  to  a  slave  who 
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is  .treated  as  slaves  commonly  are  in  countries  where 
the  master  is  perfectly  free  and  secure. 

That  the  condition  of  a  slave  is  better  under  an 
arbitrary  than  under  a  free  government,  is,  I  believe, 
supported  by  the  history  of  all  ages  and  nations. 
In  the  Roman  historv,  the  first  time  we  read  of  the 
magistrate  interposing  to  protect  the  slave  from  the 
violence  of  his  master,  is  under  the  emperors. 
When  Vedius  Pollio,  in  the  presence  of  Augustus, 
ordered  one  of  his  slaves,  who  had  committed  a 
slight  fault,  to  be  cut  into  pieces,  and  thrown  into 
bis  fish-pond  in  order  to  feed  his  fishes,  the  em- 
peror commanded  him,  with  indignation,  to  eman- 
cipate immediately,  not  only  that  slave,  but  all  the 
others  that  belonged  to  him.  Under  the  republic 
no  magistrate  could  have  had  authority  enough  to 
protect  the  slave,  much  less  to  punish  the  master. 

The  stock,  it  is  to  be  observed,  which  has  im- 
proved the  sugar  colonies  of  France,  particularly 
the  great  colony  of  St.  Domingo,  has  been  raised 
almost  entirely  from  the  gradual  improvement  and 
cultivation  of  those  colonies.  It  has  been  almost 
altogether  the  produce  of  the  soil  and  of  the  in- 
dustry of  the  colonists,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  the  price  of  that  produce  gradually  accu- 
mulated by  good  management,  and  employed  in 
raising  a  still  greater  produce.  But  the  stock 
which  has  improved  and  cultivated  the  sugar  colo- 
nies of  England,  has,  a  great  part  of  it,  been  sent 
out  from  England,  and  has  by  no  means  been  alto- 
gether the  produce  of  the  soil  and  industry  of  the 
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colonists.  The  prosperity  of  the  English  sugar 
colonies  has  been,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  the 
great  riches  of  England,  of  which  a  part  has  over- 
flowed,  if  one  may  say  so,  upon  those  colonies. 
But  the  prosperity  of  the  sugar  colonies  of  France 
has  been  entirely  owing  to  the  good  conduct  of  the 
colonists,  which  must  therefore  have  had  some 
superiority  over  that  of  the  English;  and  this  su- 
periority has  been  remarked  in  nothing  so  much  as 
in  the  good  management  of  their  slaves. 

Such  have  been  the  general  outlines  of  the  policy 
of  the  different  European  nations  with  regard  to 
their  colonies. 

The  policy  of  Europe,  therefore,  has  very  little 
to  boast  of,  either  in  the  original  establishment, 
or,  so  far  as  concerns  their  internal  government, 
in  the  subsequent  prosperity  of  the  colonies  of 
America. 

Folly  and  injustice  seem  to  have  been  the  prin- 
ciples which  presided  over,  and  directed  the  first 
projectspf  establishing  those  colonies ;  the  folly  of 
hunting  after  gold  and  silver  mines,  and  the  in- 
justice of  coveting  the  possession  of  a  country 
whose  harmless  natives,  far  from  having  ever  in- 
jured the  people  of  Europe,  had  received  the  first 
adventurers  with  every  mark  of  kindness  and  hos- 
pitality. 

The  adventurers,  indeed,  who  formed  some  of 
the  later  establishments,  joined  to  the  chimerical 
project  of  finding  gold  and  silver  mines,  other 
motives  more  reasonable  and  more  laudable;  but 
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even  these  motives  did  very  little  honour  to'  the 
policy  of  Europe. 

The  English  puritans,  restrained  at  home,  fled 
for  freedom  to  America,  and  established  there  the 
four  governments  of  New  England.  The  English 
catholics,  treated  with  much  greater  injustice,  esta- 
blished that  of  Maryland;  the  Quakers,  that'  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  Portuguese  Jews,  persecuted  by 
the  inquisition,  stript  of  their  fortunes,  and  ba- 
nished to  Brazil,  introduced,  by  their  example, 
some  sort  of  order  and  industry  among  the  trans- 
ported felons  and  strumpets,  by  whom  that  colony 
was  originally  peopled,  and  taught  them  the  cul<>- 
ture  of  the  sugar-cane.  Upon  all  these  different 
occasions  it  was,  not  the  wisdom  and  policy,  but 
the  disorder  and  injustice  of  the  European  govern* 
ments,  which  peopled  and  cultivated  America. 

In  effectuating  some  of  the  most  important  of 
these  establishments,  the  different  governments  of 
Europe  had  as  little  merit  as  in  projecting  them. 
The  conquest  of  Mexico  was  the  project,  not  of 
the  council  of  Spain>  but  of  a  governor  of  Cuba; 
and  it  was  effectuated  by  the  spirit  of  the  bold  ad- 
venturer to  whom  it  was  entrusted,  in  spite  of  every 
thing  which  that  governor,  who  soon  repented  of 
having  trusted  such  a  person,  could  do  to  thwart 
it.  The  conquerors  of  Chili  and  Peru,  and  of 
almost  all  the  other  Spanish  settlements  upon  the 
continent  of  America,  carried  out  with  them  no 
other  public  encouragement,  but  a  general  per- 
mission to  make  settlements  and  conquests  in  the 
name  of  the  king  of  Spain.    Those  adventures  were 
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all  at  the  private  risk  and  expense  of  the  adven- 
turers. The  government  of  Spain  contributed 
scarce  anything  to  any  of  them.  That  of  England 
contributed  as  little  towards  effectuating  the  esta- 
blishment of  some  of  its  most  important  colonies  in 
North  America. 

When  those  establishments  were  effectuated,  and 
had  become  so  considerable  as  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  mother  country,  the  first  regulations 
which  she  made  with  regard  to  them  had  always  in 
view  to  secure  to  herself  the  monopoly  of  .their 
commerce ;  to  confine  their  market,  and  to  enlarge 
her  own  at  their  expense,  and,  consequently,  rather 
to  damp  and  discourage,  than  to  quicken  and  for- 
ward the  course  of  their  prosperity.  In  the  dif- 
ferent ways  in  which  this  monopoly  has  been  exer- 
cised, consists  one  of  the  most  essential  differences 
in  the  policy  of  the  different  European  nations  with 
regard  to  their  colonies.  The  best  of  them  all,  that 
of  England,  is  only  somewhat  less  illiberal  and  op- 
pressive than  that  of  any  of  the  rest. 

In  what  way,  therefore,  has  the  policy  of  Europe 
contributed  either  to  the  first  establishment,  or  to 
the  present  grandeur  of  the  colonies  of  America? 
In  one  way,  and  in  one  way  otily,  it  has  contributed 
a  good  deal.  Magna  virum  mater/  It  bred  and 
formed  the  men  who  were  capable  of  achieving 
such  great  actions,  and  of  laying  the  foundation  of 
so  great  an  empire ;  and  there  is  no  other  quarter 
of  the  world  of  which  the  policy  is  capable  of 
forming,  or  has  ever  actually  and  in  fact  formed  such 
men.    The  colonies  owe  to  the  policy  of  Europe 
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the  education  and  great  views  of  their  active  and  en- 
terprising founders ;  and  some  of  the  greatest  and 
most  important  of  them,  so  far  as  concerns  their  in- 
ternal government,  owe  to  it  scarce  anything  else. 

'  PART  THIRD. 

Of  the  Advantages  which  Europe  has  derived  from 
the  Discovery  of  America^  and  from  thai  of  a 
Passage  to  the  East  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope, 

Such  are  the  advantages  which  the  colonies  of 
America  have  derived  from  the  policy  of  Europe. 

What  are  those  which  Europe  has  derived  from 
the  discovery  and  colonization  of  America? 

Those  advantages  may  be  divided,  first,  into  the 
general  advantages  which  Europe,  considered  as 
one  great  country,  has  derived  from  those  great 
events;  and,  secondly,  into  the  particular  advan- 
tages which  each  colonizing  country  has  derived 
from  the  colonies  which  particularly  belong  to  it, 
in  consequence  of  the  authority  or  dominion  which 
it  exercises  over  them. 

The  general  advantages  which  Europe,  considered 
as  one  great  country,  has  derived  from  the  discovery 
and  colonization  of  America,  consist,  first,  in  the  in- 
crease of  its  enjoyments ;  and  secondly,  in  the  aug- 
mentation of  its  industry. 

The  surplus  produce  of  America,  imported  into 
Europe,  furnishes  the  inhabitants  of  this  great  conti- 
i^ent  with  a  variety  of  commodities  which  they  could 
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not  otherwise  have  possessed,  some  for  conveniency 
and  use,  some  for  pleasure,  and  some  for  ornament, 
and  thereby  contributes  to  increase  their  enjoyments. 
^  The  discovery  and  colonization  of  America,  it  will 
readily  be  allowed,  have  contributed  to  augment  the 
industry,  first,  of  all  the  countries  which  trade  to  it 
directly;  such  as  Spain,  Portugal,  France, and  Eng- 
land; and  secondly,  of  all  those  which^  without 
trading  to  it  directly,  send,  through  the  medium  of 
other  countries,  goods  to  it  of  their  own  produce; 
such  as  Austrian  Flanders,  and  some  provinces  of 
Germany,  which,  through  the  medium  of  the  coun- 
tries before  mentioned,  send  to  it  a  considerable 
quantity  of  linen  and  other  goods.  All  such  coun* 
tries  have  evidently  gained  a  more  extensive  market 
for  their  surplus  produce,  and  must  consequently  have 
been  encouraged  to  increase  its  quantity. 

But,  that  those  great  events  should  likewise  have 
contributed  to  encourage  the  industry  of  countries, 
such  as  Hungary  and  Poland,  which  may  never,  per- 
haps, have  sent  a  single  commodity  of  their  own 
produce  to  America,  is  not,  perhaps,  altogether  so 
evident.  That  those  events  have  done  so,  however, 
cannot  be  doubted.  Some  part  of  the  produce  of 
America  is  consumed  in  Hungary  and  Poland,  and 
there  is  some  demand  there  for  the  sugar,  chocolate, 
and  tobacco,  of  that  new  quarter  of  the  world.  But 
those  commodities  must  be  purchzised  with  some- 
thing which  is  either  the  produce  of  the  industry  of 
Hungary  and  Poland,  or  with  something  which  had 
been  purchased  with  some  part  of  that  produce. 
Those  commodities  of  America  are  new  values,  new 
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equivalents,  introduced  into  Hungary  and  Poland  to 
be  exchanged  there  for  the  surplus  produce  of  those 
countries.  By  being  carried  thither  they  create  a 
new  and  more  extensive  market  for  that  surplus  pro- 
duce. They  raise  its  value,  and  thereby  contribute 
to  encourage  its  increase.  Though  no  part  of  it 
may  ever  be  carried  to  America,  it  may  be  carried 
to  other  countries  which  purchase  it  with  a  part  of 
their  share  of  the  surplus  produce  of  America ;  and 
it  may  find  a  market  by  means  of  the  circulation  of 
that  trade  which  was  originally  put  into  motion  by 
the  surplus  produce  of  America. 

Those  great  events  may  even  have  contributed  to 
increase  the  enjoyments,  and  to  augment  the  industry 
of  countries  which  not  only  never  sent  any  commo- 
dities to  America,  but  never  received  any  from  it 
Even  such  countries  may  have  received  a  greater 
abundance  of  other  commodities  from  countries  of 
which  the  surplus^  produce  had  been  augmented  by 
means  of.  the  American  trade.  This  greater  abun- 
dance, as  it  must  necessarily  have  increased  their 
enjoyments,  so  it  must  likewise  have  augmented  their 
industry.  A  greater  number  of  new  equivalents  of 
some  kind  or  other  must  have  been  presented  to  them 
to  be  exchanged  for  the  surplus  produce  of  that  in- 
dustry. A  more  extensive  market  must  have  been 
created  for  that  surplus  produce,  so  as  to  raise  its 
value,  and  thereby  encouraged  its  increase.  The 
mass  of  commodities  annually  thrown  into  the  great 
circle  of  European  commerce,  and  by  its  various  re- 
volutions annually  distributed  among  all  the  different 
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nations  comprehended  within  it,  mnst  have  been  aug- 
mented by  the  whole  surplus  produce  of  America. 
A  greater  share  of  this  greater  mass,  therefore,  is 
likely  to  have  fallen  to  each  of  those  nations,  to 
have  increased  their  enjoyments,  and  augmented  their 
industry. 

The  exclusive  trade  of  the  mother  countries  tends 
to  diminish,  or  at  least  to  keep  down  below  what 
they  would  otherwise  rise  to,  both  the  enjoyments 
and  industry  of  all  those  nations  in  general,  and  of 
the  American  colonies  in  particular.     It  is  a  dead 
weight  upon  the  action  of  one  of  the  great  springs 
which  puts  into  motion  a  great  part  of  the  business 
of  mankind.   By  rendering  the  colony  produce  dearer 
in  all  other  countries,  it  lessens  its  consimaption,  and 
thereby  cramps  the  industry  of  the  colonies,  and  both 
the  enjoyments  and  the  industry  of  all  other  coun- 
tries, which  both  enjoy  less  when  they  pay  more  for 
what  they  enjoy,  and  produce  less  when  they  get  less 
for  what  they  produce.     By  rendering  the  produce 
of  all  other  countries  dearer  in  the  colonies,  it  cramps, 
in  the  same  manner,  the  industry  of  all  other  coun- 
tries, and  both  the  enjoyments  and  the  industry  of 
the  colonies.     It  is  a  clog  which,  for  the  supposed 
benefit  of  some  particular  countries,  embarrasses  the 
pleasures  and  encumbers  the  industry  of  all  other 
countries;  but  of  the  colonies  more  than  of  any  other. 
It  not  only  excludes,  as  much  as  possible,  all  other 
countries  from  one  particular  market;  but  it  confines, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  colonies  to  one  particular 
market:  and  the  difference  is  very  great  between 
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being  excluded  from  one  particular  market,  when  all 
others  are  open,  and  being  confined  to  one  particular 
market,  when  all  others  are  shut  up.  The  surplus 
produce  of  the  colonies,  however,  is  the  original 
source  of  all  that  increase  of  enjoyments  and  in- 
dustry which  Europe  derives  from  the  discovery  and 
colonization  of  America;  and  the  exclusive  trade  of 
the  mother  countries  tends  to  render  this  source 
much  less  abundant  than  it  otherwise  would  be. 

The  particular  advantages  which  each  colonizing 
country  derives  from  the  colonies  which  particularly 
belong  to  it,  are  of  two  different  kinds :  first,  those 
common  advantages  which  every  empire  derives  from 
the  provinces  subject  to  its  dominion ;  and,  secondly, 
those  peculiar  advantages  which  are  supposed  to  re- 
sult from  provinces  of  eo  very  peculiar  a  nature  as 
the  European  colonies  of  America. 

The  common  advantages  which  every  empire  de- 
rives from  the  provinces  subject  to  its  dominion,  con- 
sist, first,  in  the  military  force  which  they  furnish 
for  its  defence ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  revenue  which 
ihey  furnish  for  the  support  of  its  civil  government. 
The  Roman  colonies  furnished  occasionally  both  the 
one  and  the  other.  The  Greek  colonies  sometimes 
furnished  a  military  force;  but  seldom  any  revenue. 
They  seldom  acknowledged  themselves  subject  to  the 
dominion  of  the  mother  city.  They  were  generally 
her  allies  in  war,  but  very  seldom  her  subjects  in 
peace. 

The  European  colonies  of  America  have  never  yet 
furnished  any  military  force  for  the  defence  of  the  ' 
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mother  country.  The  military  force  has  never  yet 
been  sufficient  for  their  own  defence;  and  in  the 
different  wars  in  which  the  mother  countries  have 
been  engaged,  the  defence  of  their  colonies  has  gene- 
rally occasioned  a  very  considerable  distraction  of  the 
military  force  of  those  countries.  In  this  respect, 
therefore,  all  the  European  colonies  have,  without 
exception,  been  a  cause  rather  of  weakness  than  of 
strength  to  their  respective  mother  countries. 

The  colonies  of  Spain  and  Portugal  only  have 
contributed  any  revenue  towards  the  defence  of  the 
mother  country,  or  the  support  of  her  civil  govern- 
ment. The  taxes  which  have  been  levied  upon  those 
of  other  European  nations,  upon  those  of  England 
in  particular,  have  seldom  been  equal  to  the  expense 
laid  out  upon  them  in  time  of  peace,  and  never  suffi- 
cient to  defray  that  which  they  occasioned  in  time  of 
war.  Such  colonies,  therefore,  have  been  a  source 
of  expense  and  not  of  revenue  to  their  respective 
mother  countries. 

The  advantages  of  such  colonies  to  their  respective 
mother  countries,  consist  altogether  in  those  peculiar 
advantages  which  are  supposed  to  result  from  pro- 
vinces of  so  very  peculiar  a  nature  as  the  European 
colonies  of  America ;  and  the  exclusive  trade,  it  is 
acknowledged,  is  the  sole  source  of  all  those  peculiar 
advantages. 

In  consequence  of  this  exclusive  trade,  all  that 
part  of  the  surplus  produce  of  the  English  colonies, 
for  example,  which  consists  in  what  are  called  enu- 
merated commodities,  can  be  sent  to  no  other  coun- 
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try  but  England.  Other  countries  must  afterwards 
buy  it  of  her.  It  must  be  cheaper  therefore  in 
England  than  it  can  be  in  any  other  country,  and 
must  contribute  more  to  increase  the  enjoyments  of 
England  than  those  of  apy  other  country.  It  must 
likewise  contribute  more  to  encourage  her  industry. 
For  all  those  parts  of  her  own  surplus  produce  which 
England  exchanges  for  those  enumerated  commo- 
dities, she  must  get  a  better  price  than  any  other 
countries  can  get  for  the  like  parts  of  theirs,  when 
they  exchange  them  for  the  same  commodities.  The 
manufactures  of  England,  for  example,  will  purchase 
a  greater  quantity  of  the  sugar  and  tobacco  of  her 
own  colonies,  than  the  like  manufactures  of  other 
countries  can  purchase  of  that  sugar  and  tobacco. 
So  far,  therefore,  as  the  manufactures  of  England 
and  those  of  other  countries  are  both  to  be  exchanged 
for  the  sugar  and  tobacco  of  the  English  colonies, 
this  superiority  of  price  gives  an  encouragement  to 
the  former,  beyond  what  the  latter  can  in  these  cir- 
cumstances enjoy.  The  exclusive  trade  of  the  colo- 
nies, therefore, .  as  it  diminishes,  or,  at  least,  keeps 
down  below  what  they  woulc^  otherwise  rise  to,  both 
the  enjoyments  and  the  industry  of  the  countries 
which  do  not  possess  it ;  so  it  gives  an  evident  ad- 
vantage to  the  countries  which  do  possess  it  over 
those  other  countries. 

This  advantage,  however,  will  perhaps  be  found  to 
be  rather  what  may  be  called  a  relative  than  an  abso- 
lute advantage;  and  to  give  a  superiority  to  the 
country  which  enjoys  it,  rather  by  depressing  the 
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industry  and  produce  of  other  countries,  than  by 
raising  those  of  that  particular  country  above  what 
they  would  naturally  rise  to  in  the  case  of  a  free 
trade. 

The  tobacco  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  for  ex- 
ample, by  means  of  the  monopoly  which  England 
enjoys  of  it,  certainly  comes  cheaper  to  England  than 
it  can  do  to  France,  to  whom  England  commonly 
sells  a  considerable  part  of  it.    But  had  France  and 
all  other  European  countries  been  at  all  times  allowed 
a  free  trade  to  Maryland  and  Virginia,  the  tobacco  of 
those  colonies  might  by  this  time  have  come  cheaper 
than  it  actually  does,  not  only  to  all  those  other 
countries,  but  likewise  to  England.  'The  produce  of 
tobacco,  in  consequence  of  a  market  so  much  more 
extensive  than  any  which  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed, 
might,  and  probably  would,  by  this  time,  have  been 
so  much  increased  as  to  reduce  the  profits  of  a  to- 
bacco, plantation  to  their  natural  level  with  those  of 
a  corn  plantation,  which,  it  is  supposed,  they  are  still 
somewhat  above.     The  price  of  tobacco  might,  and 
probably  would,  by  this  time,  have  fallen  somewhat 
lower  than  it  is  at  present.    An  equal  quantity  of  the 
commodities  either  of  England,  or  of  those  other 
countries,  might  have   purchased  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia  a  greater  quantity  of  tobacco  than  it  can  do 
at  present,  and,  consequently,  have  been  sold  there  for 
so  much  a  better  price.     So  far  as  that  weed,  there- 
fore, can,  by  its  cheapness  and  abundance,  increase 
the  enjoyments  or  augment  the  industry  either  of 
England  or  of  any  other  country,  it  virould  probably) 
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in  the  case  of  a  free  trade,  have  produced  both  these 
effects  in  somewhat  a  greater  degree  than  it  can  do 
at  present.  England,  indeed,  would  not  in  this  case 
have  had  any  advantage  over  other  countries.  She 
might  have  bought  the  tobacco  of  her  colonies  some- 
what cheaper,  and  consequently  have  sold  some  of 
her  own  commodities  somewiiat  dearer  than  she 
actually  does.  But  she  could  neither  have  bought 
the  one  cheaper  nor  sold  the  other  dearer  than  any 
other  country  might  have  done.  She  might,  perhaps, 
have  gained  an  absolute,  but  she  would  certainly  have 
lost  a  relative  advantage.  ' 

In  order,  however,  to  obtain  this  relative  advantage 
in  the  colony  trade,  in  order  to  execute  the  invidious 
and  malignant  project  of  excluding  as  much  as  pos- 
sible other  nations  from  any  share  in  it,  England, 
there  are  very  probable  reasons  for  believing,  has 
not  only  sacrificed  a  part  of  the  absolute  advantage 
which  she,'  as  well  as  every  other  nation,  might  have 
derived  from  that  trade,  but  has  subjected  herself 
both  to  an  absolute  and  to  a  relative  disadvantage  in 
almost  every  other  branch  of  trade. 

When,  by  the  act  of  navigation,  England  assumed 
to  herself  the 'monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  the 
foreign  capitals  which  had  before  been  employed  in 
it  were  necessarily  withdrawn  from  it.  The  English 
capital,  which  had  before  carried  on  but  a  part  of 
it,  was  now  to  carry  on  the  whole.  The  capital 
which  had  before  supplied  the  colonies  with  but  a 
part  of  the  goods  which  they  wanted  from  Europe, 
wa&  now  all  that  was  employed  to  supply  them  with 
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the  whole.  Bat  it  could  not  sapplj  them  with  the 
whole,  and  the  goods  with  which  it  did  supply  them 
were  necessarilT  sold  very  dear.  The  capital  which 
hid  before  bought  but  a  part  of  the  surplus  produce 
of  the  colonies,  was  now  all  that  was  employed  to 
buy  the  whole.  But  it  could  not  buy  the  whole  at 
any  thing  near  the  old  price,  and,  therefore,  what- 
ever it  did  buy  it  necessarily  bou^it  very  cheap. 
But  in  an  employment  of  capital  in  which  the  mer- 
chant sold  very  dear  and  bought  very  cheap,  the 
profit  must  have  been  very  great,  and  much  above 
the  ordinary  level  of  profit  in  other  branches  of 
trade.  This  superiority  of  profit  in  the  colony  trade 
could  not  fail  to  draw  from  other  branches  of  trade 
a  part  of  the  capital  which  had  before  been  employed 
in  them.  But  this  revulsion  of  capital,  as  it  must 
have  gradually  increased  the  competition  of  capitals 
in  the  colony  trade,  so  it  must  have  ^adually  dimi- 
nished that  competition  in  all  those  other  branches 
of  trade;  as  it  must  have  gradually  lowered  the 
profits  of  the  one,  so  it  must  have  gradually  raised 
those  of  the  other,  till  the  profits  of  all  came  to  a 
new  level,  different  from  and  somewhat  higher  than 
that  at  which  they  had  been  before. 

This  double  effect,  of  drawing  capital  from  all 
other  trades,  and  of  raising  the  rate  of  profit  some- 
what higher  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been  in 
all  trades,  was  not  only  produced  by  this  monopoly 
upon  its  first  establishment,  but  has  continued  to  he 
produced  by  it  ever  since. 

First,  this  monopoly  has  been  continually  drawing 
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capital  from  al!  other  trades  to  be  employed  in  that 
of  the  colonies. 

Though  the  wealth  oif  Great  Britain  has  increased 
very  much  since  the  establishment  of  the  act  of 
navigation,  it  certainly  has  not  increased  in  the 
same  proportion  as  that  of  the  colonies.  But  the 
foreign  trade  of  every  country  naturally  increases  in 
proportion  to  its  wealth,  its  surplus  produce  in  pro- 
portion to  its  whole  produce;  and  Great  Britain 
having  engrossed  to  herself  almost  the  whole  of 
what  may  be  called  the  foreign  trade  of  the  colonies, 
and  her  capital  not  having  increased  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  extent  of  that  trade,  she  could  not 
carry  it  on  without  continually  withdrawing  from 
other  branches  of  trade  some  part  of  the  capital 
which  had  before  been  employed  in  them,  as  well 
as  withholding  from  them  a  great  deal  more  which 
would  otherwise  have  gone  to  them.  Since  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  act  of  navigation,  accordingly, 
the  colony  trade  has  been  continually  increasing, 
while  many  other  branches  of  foreign  trade,  parti- 
cularly of  that  to  other  parts  of  Europe,  have  been 
continually  decaying.  Our  manufactures  for  foreign 
sale,  instead  of  being  suited,  as  before  the  act  of 
navigation,  to  the  neighbouring  market  of  Europe, 
or  to  the  more  distant  one  of  the  countries  which  lie 
round  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  have,  the  greater  part 
of  them,  been  accommodated  to  the  still  more  dis- 
tant one  of  the  colonies,  to  the  market  in  which  they 
have  the  monopoly,  rather  than  to  that  in  which  they 
have  many  competitors.     The  causes  of  decay  in 
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other  branches  of  foreign  trade,  which,  by  Sir  Mat- 
thew Decker  and  other  writers,  have  been  sought 
for  in  the  excess  and  improper  mode  of  taxation,  in 
the  high  price  of  labour,  in  the  increase  of  luxury, 
&c.,  may  all  be  found  in  the  ovei^rowth  of  the 
colony  trade.  The  mercantile  capital  of  Great 
Britain,  though  very  great,  yet  not  being  infinite ; 
and  though  greatly  increased  since  the  act  of  navi- 
gation, yet  not  being  increased  in  the  same  propo^ 
tion  as  the  colony  trade,  that  trade  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  carried  on  without  withdrawing  some  part 
of  that  capital  from  other  branches  of  trade,  nor 
consequently  without  some  decay  of  those  other 
branches. 

England,  it  must  be  observed,  was  a  greitt  trading 
country,  her  mercantile  capital  was  very  great  and 
likely  to  become  still  greater  and  greater  every  day, 
not  only  before  the  act  of  navigation  had  established 
the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  but  before  that 
trade  was  very  considerable.  In  the  Dutch  war, 
during  the  government  of  Cromwell,  her  navy  was 
superior  to  that  of  Holland;  and  in  that  which 
broke  out  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  it  was  at  last  equal,  perhaps  superior,  to  the 
united  navies  of  France  and  Holland.  Its  superi- 
ority, perhaps,  would  scarce  appear  greater  in  the 
present  times ;  at  least  if  the  Dutch  navy  was  to 
bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  Dutch  commerce 
now  which  it  did  then.  But  this  great  naval  power 
could  not,  in  either  of  those  wars,  be  owinsr  to  the 
act  of  navigation.    During  the  first  of  them  the  plan 
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at  act  had  been  but  just  formed;  and  though 
e  the  breajcing  out  of  the  second  it  had  been 
enacted  by  legal  authority,  yet  no  part  of  it 
have  had  time  to  produce  any  considerable 
,  and  least  of  all  that  part  which  established 
[elusive  trade  to  the  colonies.  Both  the  colonies 
heir  trade  were  inconsiderable  then  in  compa- 
of  what  they  now  are.  The  island  of  Jamaica 
an  unwholesome  desert,  little  inhabited,  and 
cultivated.  New  York  and  New  Jersey  were 
3  possession  of  the  Dutch :  the  half  of  St.  Chris- 
r's  in  that  of  the  French.  The  island  of  An- 
,  the  two  Carolinas,  Pennsylvania,  Georgia, 
^ova  Scotia,  were  not  planted.  Virginia,  Mary- 
and  New  England  were  planted ;  and  though 
were  very  thriving  colonies,  yet  there  was  not, 
,ps,  at  that  time,  either  in  Europe  or  America, 
rle  person  who  foresaw  or  even  suspected  the 
progress  which  they  have  since  made  in  wealth, 
ation,  and  improvement.  The  island  of  Bar- 
is,  in  short,  was  the  only  British  colony  of  any 
quence  of  which  the  condition  at  that  time 
any  resemblance  to  what  it  is  at  present.  The 
of  the  colonies,  of  which  England,  even  for 
time  after  the  act  of  navigation,  enjoyed  but 
t  (for  the  act  of  navigation  was  not  very  strictly 
ted  till  several  years  after  it  was  enacted), 
not  at  that  time  be  the  cause  of  the  great 
of  Ensfland,  nor  of  the  great  naval  power 
i  was  supported  by  that  trade.  The  trade 
1  at  that  time  supported  that  great  naval  power 
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was  the  trade  of  Europe,  and  of  the  countries  which 
lie  round  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  But  the  share 
which  Great  Britain  at  present  enjoys  of  that  trade 
could  not  support  any  such  great  naval  power.  Had 
the  .growing  trade  of  the  colonies  been  left  free  to 
ail  nations,  whatever  share  of  it  might  have  fallen 
to  Great  Britain,  and  a  very  considerable  share 
would  probably  have  fallen  to  her,  must  have  been 
all  an  addition  to  this  great  trade  of  which  she  was 
before  in  possession.  In  consequence  of  the  mono- 
poly, the  increase  of  the  colony  trade  has  not  so 
much  occasioned  an  addition  to  the  trade  which 
Great  Britain  had  before,  as  a  total  change  in  its 
direction. 

Secondly,  this  monopoly  has  necessarily  contri- 
buted to  keep  up  the  rate  of  profit  in  all  the  dififer- 
ent  branches  of  British  trade  higher  than  it  natu- 
rally would  have  been,  had  all  nations  been  allowed 
a  free  trade  to  the  British  colonies. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  as  it  neces- 
sarily drew  towards  that  trade  a  greater  proportion 
of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  than  what  would 
have  gone  to  it  of  its  own  accord;  so  by  the  expul- 
sion of  all  foreign  capitals  it  necessarily  reduced 
the  whole  quantity  of  capital  employed  in  that 
trade  below  what  it  naturally  would  have  been  in 
the  case  of  a  free  trade.  But,  by  lessening  the  com- 
petition of  capitals  in  that  branch  of  trade,  it  neces- 
sarily raised  the  rate  of  profit  in  that  branch.  By 
lessening  too  the  competition  of  British  capitals  in 
all  other  branches  of  trade,  it  necessarily  raised  the 
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rate  of  British  proRt  in  all  those  other  branches. 
Whatever  may  have  been,  at  any  particular  period, 
since  the  establishment  of  the  act  of  navigation, 
the  state  or  extent  of  the  mercantile  capital  of  Great 
Britain,  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  must, 
during  the  continuance  of  that  state,  have  raised 
the  ordinary  rate  of  British  profit  higher  than  it 
otherwise  would  have  been  both  in  that  and  in  all 
the  other  branches  of  British  trade.  If,  since  the 
establishment  of  the  act  of  navigation,  the  ordinary 
rate  of  British  profit  has  fallen  considerably,  as  it 
certainly  has,  it  must  have  fallen  still  lower,  had 
not  -  the  monopoly  established  by  that  act  contri- 
buted to  keep  it  up. 

But  whatever  raises  in  any  country  the  ordinary 
rate  of  profit  higher  than  it  otherwise  would  be, 
necessarily  subjects  that  country  both  to  an  absolute 
and  to  a  relative  disadvantage  in  every  branch  of 
trade  of  which  she  has  not  the  monopoly. 

It  subjects  her  to  an  absolute  disadvantage  :  be- 
cause in  such  branches  of  trade  her  merchants  can- 
not get  this  greater  profit,  without  selling  dearer 
than  they  otherwise  would  do  both  the  goods  of 
foreign  countries  which  they  import  into  their  own, 
and  the  goods  of  their  own  country  which  they  ex- 
port to  foreign  countries.  Their  own  country  must 
both  buy  dearer  and  sell  dearer;  must  both  buy 
less  and  sell  less ;  must  both  enjoy  less  and  pro*> 
duce  less,  than  she  otherwise  would  do. 

It  subjects  her  to  a  relative  disadvantage :  because 
in  such  branches  of  trade  it  sets  other  countries 
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which  are  not  subject  to  the  same  absolute  disad- 
vantage, either  more  above  her  or  less  below  het 
than  they  otherwise  would  be.  It  enables  them 
both  to  enjoy  more  and  to  produce  more  in  propor- 
tion to  what  she  enjoys  and  produces.  It  renders 
their  superiority  greater  or  their  inferiority  less  than 
it  otherwise  would  be.  By  raising  the  price  of  her 
produce  above  what  it  otherwise  would  be^  it  enables 
the  merchants  of  other  countries  to  undersell  her  in 
foreign  markets,  and  thereby  to  jostle  her  out  of 
almost  all  those  branches  of  trade  of  which  she  has 
not  the  monppoly. 

Our  merchants  frequently  complain  of  the  high 
wages  of  British  labour  as  the  cause  of  their  manu- 
factures being  undersold  in  foreign  markets;  but 
they  are  silent  about  the  high  profits  of  stock.  They 
complain  of  the  extravagant  gain  of  other  people; 
but  they  say  nothing  df  their  own.  The  hi^  profits 
of  British  stock,  however,  may  contribute  towards 
raising  the  price  of  British  manufactures  in  many 
cases  as  much,  and  in  some  perhaps  more,  than  the 
high  wages  of  British  labour. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  capital  of  Great 
Britain,  one  may  justly  say,  has  partly  been  drawn 
and  partly  been  driven  from  the  greater  part  of  the 
different  branches  of  trade  of  which  she  has  not  the 
monopoly ;  from  the  trade  of  Europe  in  particular, 
and  from  that  of  the  countries  which  lie  round  the 
Mediterranean  Sea. 

It  has  partly  been  drawn  from  those  branches  of 
trade;  by  the  attraction  of  superior  .profit  in  the 
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colony  trade  in  consequence  of  the  continual  increase 
of  that  trade,  and  of  the  continual  insufficiency  of 
the  capital  which  had  carried  it  on  one  year  to  carry 
it  oq  the  next. 

It  has  partly  heen  driven  from  them,  by  the  ad- 
vantage which  the  high  rate  of  profit,  established 
in  Great  Britain,  gives  to  other  countries,  in  all  the 
different  branches  of  trade  of  which  Great  Britain 
has  not  the  monopoly. 

As  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  has  drawn 
from  those  other  branches  a  part  of  the  British 
capital  which  would  otherwise  have  been  employed 
in  them,  so  it  has  forced  into  them  many  foreign 
capitals  which  would  never  have  gone  to  them,  had 
they  not  been  expelled  from  the  colony  trade.  In 
those  other  branches  of  trade  it  has  diminished  the 
competition  of  British  capitals,  and  thereby  raised 
the  rate  of  British  profit  higher  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  increased 
the  competition  of  foreign  capitals,  and  thereby 
sunk  the  rate  of  foreign  profit  lower  than  it  other- 
wise would  have  been.  Both  in  the  one  way  and 
in  the  other  it  must  evidently  have  subjected  Great 
Britain  to  a  relative  disadvantage  in  all  those  other 
branches  of  trade. 

The  colony  trade,  however,  it  may  perhaps  be  said, 
is  more  advantageous  to  Great  Britain  than  any 
other ;  and  the  monopoly,  by  forcing  into  that  trade 
a  greater  proportion  of  the  capital*  of  Great  Britain 
than  what  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  it,  has 
turned  that  capital  into  an  employment  more  advan- 
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tageous  to  the  country  than  any  other  which  it  could 
have  found. 

The  most  advantageous  employment  of  any  capital 
to  the  country  to  which  it  helongs,  is  that  which 
maintains  there  the  greatest  quantity  of  productive 
labour,  and  increases  the  most  the  annual  produce 
of  the  land  and  labour  of  that  country.  But  the 
quantity  of  productive  labour  which  any  capital  em- 
ployed in  the  foreign  trade'  of  consumption  can 
maintain,  is  exactly  in  proportion,  it  has  been  shown 
in  the  second  book,  to  the  frequency  of  its  returns. 
A  capital  of  a  thousand  pounds,  for  example,  em- 
ployed in  a  foreign  trade  of  consumption,  of  which 
the  returns  are  made  regularly  once  in  the  year,  can 
kee])  in  constant  employment,  in  the  country  to 
which  it  belongs,  a  quantity  of  productive  labour 
equal  to  what  a  thousand  pounds  can  maintain  there 
for  a  year.  If  the  returns  are  made  twice  or  thrice 
in  the  year,  it  can  keep  in  constant  employment  a 
quantity  of  productive  labour  equal  to  what  two  or 
three  thousand  pounds  can  maintain  there  for  a  year. 
A  foreign  trade  of  consumption  carried  on  with  a 
neighbouring,  is,  upon  this  account,  in  general,  more 
advantageous  than  one  carried  on  with  a  distant 
country ;  and  for  the  same  reason  a  direct  foreign 
trade  of  consumption,  as  it  has  likewise  been  shown 
in  the  second  book,  is  in  general  more  advantageous 
than  a  round-about  one. 

But  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  so  far  as  it 
has  operated  upon  the  employment  of  the  capital  of 
Great  Britain,  has  in  all  cases  forced  some  part  of 
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it  from  a  foreign  trade  of  cousumption  carried  on 
with  a  neighbouring,  to  one  carried  on  with  a  more 
distant  country,  and  in  many  cases  from  a  direct 
foreign  trade  of  consumption  to  a  round-about  one. 

First,  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  has  in  all 
cases  forced  some  part  of  the  capital  of  Great  Bri- 
tain from  a  foreign  trade  of  consumption  carried  on 
with  a  neighbouring,  to  one  carried  on  with  a  more 
distant  country. 

It  has,  in  all  cases,  forced  some  part  of  that  capital 
from  the  trade  with  Europe,  and  with  the  countries 
which  lie  round  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  to  that  with 
the  more  distant  regions  of  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  from  which  the  returns  are  necessarily  less 
frequent,  not  only  on  account  of  the  greater  distance, 
but  on  account  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
those  countries.  New  colonies,  it  has  already  been 
observed,  are  always  understocked.  Their  capital  is 
always  much  less  than  what  they  could  employ  with 
great  profit  and  advantage  in  the  improvement  and 
cultivation  of  their  land.  They  have  a  constant  de- 
mand, therefore,  for  more  capital  than  they  have  of 
their  own;  and,  in  order  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 
their  ownj  they  endeavour  to  borrow  as  much  as 
they  can  of  the  mother  country,  to  whom  they  are, 
therefore,  always  in  debt.  The  most  common  way 
in  which  the  colonists  contract  this  debt,  is  not  by 
borrowing  upon  bond  of  the  rich  people  of  the  mo- 
ther country,  though  they  sometimes  do  this  too, 
but  by  running  as  much  in  arrear  to  their  corre- 
6pondents>  who  supply  them  with  goods  from  £u- 
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rope,  as  those  correspondents  will  allow  them. 
Their  annual  returns  frequently  do  not  amonnt  to 
more  than  a  third,  and  sometimes  not  to  so  great  a 
proportion  of  what  they  owe.  The  whole  capital, 
therefore,  which  their  correspondents  advance  to 
them,  is  seldom  returned  to  Britain  in  less  than 
three,  and  sometimes  not  in  less  than  four  or  fife 
years.  But  a  British  capital  of  a  thousand  pounds, 
for  example,  which  is  returned  to  Great  Britain  only 
once  in  five  years,  can  keep  in  constant  employment 
only  one-fifth  part  of  the  British  industry  which  it 
could  maintain  if  thfe  whole  was  returned  once  in 
the  year ;  and^  instead  of  the  quantity  of  Industry 
which  a  thousand  pounds  could  maintain  for  a  year, 
can  keep  in  constant  employment  the  quantity  only 
which  two  hundred  pounds  can  maintain  for  a  year. 
The  planter,  no  doubt,  by  the  high  price  which  he 
pays  for  the  goods  from  Europe,  by  the  interest  upon 
the  bills  which  he  grants  at  distant  dates,  and  by 
the  commission  upon  the  renewal  of  those  which  he 
grants  at  near  dates,  makes  up,  and  probably  inore 
than  makes  up,  all  the  loss  which  his  correspondent 
can  sustain  by  this  delay.  But,  though  he  may 
make  up  the  loss  of  his  correspondent,  he  cannot 
make  up  that  of  Great  Britain.  In  a  trade  of  which 
the  returns  are  very  distant,  the  profit  of  the  mer- 
chant may  be  as  great  or  greater  than  in  one  in 
which  they  are  very  frequent  and  near ;  but  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  country  in  which  he  resides,  the 
quantity  of  productive  labour  constantly  maintained 
there,  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour 
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must  always  be  much  less.  That  the  returns  of  the 
trade  to  America,  and  still  more  those  of  that  to  the 
West  Indies,  are,  in  general,  not  only  more  distant, 
but  more  irregular,  and  more  uncertain  too,  than 
those  of  the  trade  to  any  part  of  Europe,  or  even  of 
the  countries  which  lie  round  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
will  readily  lie  allowed,  I  imagine,  by  every  body  who 
has  an  experience  of  those  different  branches  of  trade. 

Secondly,  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  has, 
in  many  cases,  forced  some  part  of  the  capital  of 
Great  Britain  from  a  direct  foreign  trade  of  oon- 
gumption,  into  a  round-about  one. 

Among  the  enumerated  commodities  which  can 
be  sent  to  no  other  market  but  Great  Britain,  there 
are  several  of  which  the  quantity  exceeds  very  much 
the  consumption  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  which  a 
part,  therefore,  must  be  exported  to  other  countries. 
But  this  canndt  be  done  without  forcing  some  part 
of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  into  a  round-about 
foreign  trade  of  consumption.  Md.ryland  and  Vir- 
grinib,  for  example,  send  annually  to  Great  Britain 
upwards  of  ninety-six  thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacco, 
and  the  consumption  of  Great  Britain  is  said  not  to 
exceed  fourteen  thousand.  Upwards  of  eighty- two 
thousand  hogsheads,  therefore,  must  be  exported  to 
other  countries,  to  France,  to  Holland,  and  to  the 
countries  which  lie  round  the  Baltic  and  Mediter- 
ranean Seas.  But,  that  part  of  the  capital  of  Great 
Britain  which  brings  those  eighty-two  #  thousand 
hogsheads  to  Great  Britain,  which  re-exports  them 
from  thence  to  those  other  countries,  and  which 
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brings  back-iroin  those  other  countries  to  Great 
Britain  either  goods  or  money  in  return,  is  employed 
in  a  round-about  foreign  trade  of  consumption ;  and 
is  necessarily  forced  into  this  employment  in  order 
to  dispose  of  this  great  surplus.  If  we  would  com- 
pute in  how  many  years  the  whole  of  this  capital  is 
likely  to  come  back  to  Great  Britain,  we  must  add 
to  the  distance  of  the  American  returns  that  of  the 
returns  from  those  other  countries.  If,  in  the  direct 
foreign  trade  of  consumption  which  we  carry  on 
with  America,  the  whole  capital  employed  frequently 
does  not  come  back  in  less  than  three  or  four  years ; 
the  whole  capital  employed  in  this  round-about  one 
is  not  likely  to  come  back  in  less  than  four  or  five. 
If  the  one  can  keep  in  constant  employment  but  a 
third  or  a  fourth  part  of  the  domestic  industry  which 
could  be  maintained  by  a  capital  returned  once  in 
the  year,  the  other  can  keep  in  constant  employment 
but  a  fourth  or  a  fiflh  part  of  that  industry.  At 
some  of  the  out-ports  a  credit  is  commonly  given  to 
those  foreign  correspondents  to  whom  they  elport 
their  tobacco.  At  the  port  of  London,  indeed,  it  is 
commonly  sold  for  ready  money.  The  rule  is, 
Weigh  and  pay.  At  the  port  of  London,  therefore, 
the  final  returns  of  the  whole  round-about  trade  are 
more  distant  than  the  returns  from  America  by  the 
time  only  which  the  goods  may  lie  unsold  in  the 
warehouse;  where,  however,  they  may  sometimes 
lie  long  enough.  But,  had  not  the  colonies  been 
confined  to  the  market  of  Great  Britain  for  the  sale 
of  their  tobacco,  very  little  more  of  it  would  probably 
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have  come  to  us  than  what  was  necessary  for  the 
home  consumption.  The  goods  which  Great  Britain 
purchases  at  present  for  her  own  consumption  with 
the  great  surplus  of  tobaccp  which  she  exports  to 
other  countries,  she  would,  in  this  case,  probably 
have  purchased  with  the  immediate  produce  of  her 
own  industry,  or  with  some  part  of  her  own  manu- 
factures. That  produce,  those  manufactures,  instead 
of  being  almost  entirely  suited  to  one  great  market, 
as  at  present,  would  probably  have  been  fitted  to  a 
great  number  of  smaller  markets.  Instead  of  one 
g^eat  round-about  fbreign  trade  of  consumption. 
Great  Britain  would  probably  have  carried  on  a 
great  number  of  small  direct  foreign  trades  of  the 
same  kind.  On  account  of  the  frequency  of  the 
returns,  a  part,  and  probably  but  a  small  part,  per- 
haps not  above  a  third  or  a  fourth,  of  the  capita] 
which  at  present  carries  on  this  great  round-about 
trade,  might  have  been  sufRcient  to  carry  on  all 
those  small  direct  ones,  might  have  kept  in  constant 
employment  an  equal  quantity  of  British  industry, 
and  have  equally  supported  the  annual  produce  of 
the  land  and  labour  of  Great  Britain.  All  the  pur- 
poses of  this  trade  being,  in  this  manner,  answered 
by  a  much  smaller  capital,  there  would  have  been  a 
large  spare  capital  to  apply  to  other  purposes;  to 
improve  the  lands,  to  increase  the  manufactures, 
and  to  extend  the  commerce  of  Great '  Britain ;  to 
come  into  competition  at  least  with  the  other  British 
capitals  employed  in  all  those  different  ways,  to  re- 
duce the  rate  of  profit  in  them  all,  and  thereby  to 
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give  to  Great  Britain,  in  all  of  them,  a  superiority 
over  other  countries,  still  greater  than  what  she  at 
present  enjoys. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  too  has  forced 
some  part  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  from  all 
foreign  trade  of  consumption  to  a  carrying  trade; 
and,  consequently,  from  supporting  more  or  less'  the 
industry  of  Great  Britain,  to  be  employed  altogether 
in  supporting  partly  that  of  the  colonies,  and  partly 
that  of  some  other  countries. 

The  goods,  for  example,  which  are  annually  pur- 
chased with  the  great  surplus  of  eighty-two  thousand 
hogsheads  of  tobacco  annually  re-exported  from 
Great  Britain,  are  not  all  consumed  in  Great  Britain. 
Part  of  them,  linen  from  Germany  and  Holland,  for 
example,  is  returned  to  the  colonies  for  their  parti- 
cular consumption.  But,  that  part  of  the  capital 
of  Great  Britain  which  buys  the  tobacco  with  which 
this  linen  is  afterwards  bought,  is  necessarily  with- 
drawn from  supporting  the  industry  of  Great  Britain, 
to  be  employed  altogether  in  supporting,  partly  that 
of  the  colonies,  and  partly  that  of  the  particular 
countries  who  pay  for  this  tobacco  with  the  produce 
of  their  own  industry. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  besides,  by 
forcing  towards  it  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the 
capital  of  Great  Britain  than  what  would  naturally 
have  gone  to  it,  seems  to  have  broken  altogether 
that  natural  balance  which  would  otherwise  have 
taken  place  among  all  the  different  branches  of 
British  industry.     The  industry  of  Great  Britaip, 
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instead  of  being  accommodated  to  a  great  number 
of  small  markets,  has  been  principally  suited  to  one 
great  market.  Her  commerce,  instead  of  running 
in  a  great  number  of  small  channels,  has  been 
taught  to  run  principally  in  one  great  channel.  But 
the  whole  system  of  her  industry  and  commerce  has 
thereby  been  rendered  less  secure ;  the  whole  state 
of  her  body  politic  less  healthful,  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been>  In  her  present  condition,  Great 
Britain  resembles  one  of  those  unwholesome  bodies 
in  which  some  of  the  vital  parts  are  overgrown,  and 
which,  upon  that  account,  are  liable  to  many  dan- 
gerous disorders  scarce  incident  to  those  in  which 
all  the  parts  are  more  properly  proportioned.  A 
small  stop  in  that  great  blood-vessel  which  has  been 
artificially  swelled  beyond  its  natural  dimensions, 
and  through  which  an  unnatural  proportion  of  the 
industry  and  commerce  of  the  country  has  been 
forced  to  circulate,  is  very  likely  to  bring  on  the 
most  dangerous  disorders  upon  the  whole  body 
politic.  The  expectation  of  a  rupture  with  the  colo- 
nies, accordingly,  has  struck  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  with  more  terror  than  they  ever  felt  for  a 
Spanish  armada,  or  a  French  invasion.  It  was  this 
terror,  whether  well  or  ill  grounded,  which  rendered 
the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  among  the  merchants  at 
least,  a  popular  measure.  In  the  total  exclusion 
from  the  colony  market,  was  it  to  last  only  for  a  few 
years,  the  greater  part  of  our  merchants  used  to 
fancy  that  they  foresaw  an  entire  stop  to  their  trade; 
$]ie  greater  part  of  our  master  manufacturers,  th^ 
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entire  rain  of  their  business ;  mod  the  greater  part 
of  our  workmen  an  end  of  thdr  employment.  A 
rupture  with  any  of  our  neighbours  upon  the  conti- 
nent, though  likely  too  to  occasion  some  stop  or,in- 
terraption  in  the  employments  of  some  of  all  these 
ditfereat  orders  of  people,  is  foreseen,  however,  with- 
out any  such  general  emotion.  The  blood  of  which 
the  circulation  is  stopt  in  some  of  the  smaller  ves- 
sels, easily  disgorges  itself  into  the  greater,  without 
occasioning  any  dangerous  disorder;  but,  when  it  is 
stopt  in  any  of  the  greater  vessels,  convulsions,  apo- 
plexy, or  death,  are  the  immediate  and  unavoidable 
consequences.  If  but  one  of  those  overgrown  manu- 
factures, which  by  means  either  of  bounties  or  of 
the  monopoly  of  the  home  and  colony  markets,  have 
been  artificially  raised  up  to  an  unnatural  height, 
finds  some  small  stop  or  interruption  in  its  employ- 
ment, it  frequently  occasions  a  mutiny  and  disorder 
alarming  to  government,  and  embarrassing  even  to 
the  deliberations  of  the  legislature.  How  great, 
therefore,  would  be  the  disorder  and  confusion,  it 
was  thought,  which  must  necessarily  be  occasioned 
by  a  sudden  and  entire  stop  in  the  employment  of 
so  great  a  proportion  of  our  principal  manufac- 
turers? 

Some  moderate  and  gradual  relaxation  of  the  laws 
which  give  to  Great  Britain  the  exclusive  trade  to 
the  colonies,  till  it  is  rendered  in  a  great  measure 
free,  seems  to  be  the  only  expedient  which  can,  in 
all  future  times,  deliver  her  from  this  danger,  which 
enable  her  or  even  force  her  to  withdraw  some 
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part  of  her  capital  from  this  oversown  employment, 
and  to  turn  it,  though  with  less  profit,  towards  other 
employments ;  and  which,  hy  gradually  diminishing 
one  hranch  of  her  industry  and  gradually  increasing 
all  the  rest,  can  by  degrees  restore  all  the  different 
branches  of  it  to  that  natural,  healthful,  and  proper 
proportion  which  perfect  liberty  necessarily  esta- 
blishes, and  which  perfect  liberty  can  alone  preserve. 
To  open  the  colony  trade  all  at  once  to  all  nations, 
might  not  only  occasion  some  transitory  inconveni- 
€ncy,  but  a  great  permanent  loss  to  the  greater 
part  of  those  whose  industry  or  capital  is  at  present 
engaged  in  it.  The  sudden  loss  of  the  employment 
even  of  the  ships  which  import  the  eighty- two  thou- 
sand hogsheads  of  tobacco,  which  are  over  and  above 
the  consumption  of  Great  Britain,  Inight  alone  be 
felt  very  sensibly.  Such  are  the  unfortunate  effects 
of  all  the  regulations  of  the  mercantile  system! 
They  not  only  introduce  very  dangerous  disorders 
into  the  state  of  the  body  politic,  but  disorders  which 
it  is  often  difficult  to  remedy,  without  occasioning, 
for  a  time  at  least,  still  greater  disorders.  In  what 
manner,  therefore,  the  colony  trade  ought  gradually 
to  be  opened ;  what  are  the  restraints  which  ought 
first,  and  what  are  those  which  ought  last  to  be  taken 
away ;  or  in  what  manner  the  natural  system  of  per- 
fect liberty  and  justice  ought  gradually  to  be  restored, 
v?e  must  leave  to  the  wisdom  of  future  statesmen 
and  legislators  to  determine. 

Five  different  events,  unforeseen  and  unthought 
of,  have  very  fortunately  concurred  to  hinder  Great 
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Britain  from  feeling,  so  sensibly  as  it  was  generally 
expected  she  would,  the  total  exclusion  which  has 
now  taken  place  for  more  than  a  year  (from  the  first ' 
of  December  1774)  from  a  very  important  branch 
of  the  colony  trade,  that  of  the  twelve  associated 
provinces  of  North  America.  Firsts  those  colonies, 
in  preparing  themselves  for  their  non-importation 
agreement,  drained  Great  Britain  completely  of  all 
the  commodities  which  were  fit  for  their  market: 
secondly,  the  extraordinary  demand  of  the  Spanidi 
Flota  has  this  year  drained  Germany  and  the  North 
of  many  commodities,  linen  in  particular,  which 
used  to  come  into  competition,  even  in  the  British 
market,  with  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain: 
thirdly,  the  peace  between  Russia  and  Turkey  has 
occasioned  an  extraordinary  demand  from  the  Turkey 
market,  which  during  the  distress  of  the  country, 
and  while  a  Russian  fleet  was  cruising  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, had  been  very  poorly  supplied :  fourthly,  the 
demand  of  the  North  of  Europe  for  the  manufactures 
of  Great  Britain  has  been  increasing  from  year  to 
year  for  some  time  past :  and,  fifthly,  the  late  parti- 
tion and  consequential  pacification  of  Poland,  by 
opening  the  market  of  that  great  country,  have  this 
year  added  an  extraordinary  demand  from  thence  to 
the  increasing  demand  of  the  North.  These  events 
are  all,  except  the  fourth,  in  their  nature  transitory 
and  accidental,  and  the  exclusion  from  so  important 
a  branch  of  the  colony  trade,  if  unfortunately  it 
should  continue  much  longer,  may  still  occasion 
some  degree  of  distress.     This  distress,  however,  as 
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it  will  come  on  gradually,  will  be  felt  much  less 
severely  than  if  it  had  come  on  all  at  once ;  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  the  industry  and  capital  of  the 
country  may  find  a  new  employment  and  direction, 
so  as  to  prevent  this  distress  from  ever  rising  to  any 
considerable  height. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  therefore,  so 
far  as  it  has  turned  towards  that  trade  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  than  what 
would  otherwise  have  gone  to  it,  has  in  all  cases 
turned  it,  from  a  foreign  trade  of  consumption  with 
a  neighbouring,  into  one  with  a  more  distant  coun- 
try ;  in  many  cases,  from  a  direct  foreign  trade  of 
consumption,  into  a  round-about  one ;  and  in  some 
cases,  from  all  foreign  trade  of  consumption,  into  a 
carrying  trade.  It  has  in  all  cases,  therefore,  turned 
it,  from  a  direction  in  which  it  would  have  main- 
tained a  greater  quantity  of  productive  labour,  into 
one  in  which  it  can  maintain  a  much  smaller  quan- 
tity. By  suiting,  besides,  to  one  particular  market 
only,  so  great  a  part  of  the  industry  and  commerce 
of  Great  Britain,  it  has  rendered  the  whole  state  of 
that  industry  and  commerce  more  precarious  and 
less  secure,  than  if  their  produce  had  been  accom- 
modated to  a  greater  variety  of  markets. 

We  must  carefully  distinguish  between  the  effects 
of  the  colony  trade  and  those  of  the  monopoly  of 
that  trade.  The  former  are  always  and  necessarily 
beneficial;  the  latter  always  and  necessarily  hurt- 
ful. But  the  former  are  so  beneficial,  that  the 
colony  trade,  though  subject  to  a  monopoly,  and 
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uotwilhstaiidin^  the  Lurtful  efiectaiCf  iluUlnaftti|i8^ 
is  still  upon  ikc  whale  hen«fiGi«l»  and  gnm^fUkam 
ikial,  though  a  good  deal  kss .  to  .thairlt  oikriMi 
would  be.  .  .         1       jijiniW'ii 

• 

The  elTect  of  the  colony  trade  ia  ita:BaliirakMHl 
tree  state,  is  to  o\^Ti  a  great  though  diotaot  taadtot 
lor  such  parts  of  the  produce  of  Britiflhiiiidtt8li|US 
may  oxceed  the  demand  of  the  mad^ets  aearaff.diMM( 
of  those  of  Europe,  aud  of  the  counici^.v^'hkk9lii 
round  tlie  Mediternuieau  Sea.    lu  its  jiatunliiltii 
free  stato,  the  colony  trade,  without  drawing  fow 
those  markets  any  part  of  the  produce  whid^hMl 
ever  been  sent  to  them,  encourages  Great  ^(ilaiB  to 
increase  the  surplus  continually,  by  contiaually^prai 
sentini;*  new  equivalents  to  be  exchanged  fQr  jU-  itt 
its  natural  and  free  state,  the  colony  trade. tendtbto 
increase  the  (quantity  of  productive  labour  in  Gyent 
Uritaln,  but  without  altering  in  any  respect  the  dife(y 
tion  of  that  whiuh  had  been  employed  there  befefs* 
In  the  natural  and  free  state  of  the  colony  trader  tbe 
eouil>etition  uf  all  other  nations  would  hinder  tly 
rate  of  profit  from  rising  above  the  commpa  IfiVfi 
either  in  the  new  market  or  in  the  new  employiQen^ 
The  new  market,  without  drawing  anything* from  tl 
old  one,  would  create,  if  one  may  say  so,  a  UQWiftf 
dnce  for  its  own  supply;  aud  that  new  producv^^^V^ 
constitute  a  new  capital  for  carrying  ou  tba.^ 
employment,  which  in  the  same  manu<er  W9))l|}{(j? 
noihini*;  from  the  old  one.  .   ^  ;^.j 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  on  thc.Qi^^ 
by  excluding  the  competition  of  other  f^atk)[i9i 

.'I    J 
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thereby  nising  the  rate  of  profit  both  in  the  new 
market  and  in  the  new  employment,  draws  produce 
from  the  old  market  and  capital  from  the  old  em- 
pkyment.  To  augment  our  share  of  the  colony 
trade  beyond  what  it  otherwise  would  be,  is  the 
wromed,  purpose  of  the  monopoly.  If  our  share  of 
that  trade  were  Co  be  no  greater  with,  than  it  would 
have  been  without  the  monopoly,  there  could  have 
htem  no  reason  for  establishing  the  monopoly.  But 
whatever  forces  into  a  branch  of  trade  of  which  the 
letuma  are  slower  and  more  distant  than  those  of 
die  grreater  part  of  other  trades,  a  greater  proportion 
of  the  capital  of  any  country,  than  what  of  its  own 
accord  would  go  to  that  branch,  necessarily  renders 
the  whole  quantity  of  productive  labour  annually 
naintatned  there,  the  whole  annual  produce  of  the 
land  and  labour  of  that  country,  less  than  they  other- 
wise would  be.  It  keeps  down  the  revenue  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country  below  what  it  would 
Matiirally  rise  to,  and  thereby  diminishes  their  power 
of  accumulation.  It  not  only  hinders,  at  all  times, 
their  capital  from  maintaining  so  great  a  quantity 
of  productive  labour  as  it  would  otherwise  maintain, 
but  it  hinders  it  from  increasing  so  fast  as  it  would 
otherwise  increase,  and  consequently  from  maintain- 
lag  a  still  greater  quantity  of  productive  labour. 

The  natural  good  effects  of  the  colony  trade,  how- 
eter,  more  than  counterbalance  to  Great  Britain  the 
bad  effects  of  the  monopoly,  so  that,  monopoly  and 
altogether,  that  trade,  even  as  it  is  carried  on  at 
pfeaent,  is  not  only  advantageous,  but  greatly  ad- 

VOL.  III.  ^  1 
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\anca^'»u<:.  The  new  market  and  th^  new  etnpldf- 
nier.t  ^thich  are  opened  by  the  colony  trade,  art  UP 
much  greater  extent  than  that  portion  of  tM  M^ 
market  and  of  the  old  employment  which  is  loist-l)^ 
the  monopoly.  The  new  produce  and  the  liew  ck^ 
tal  i^hich  ha5  K^eu  created,  if  one  may  say  6b^  by 
the  colony  trade,  maintain  in  Great  Britain  A  gri^^ 
quantity  of  productive  labour,  than  what  can  rave 
been  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  Tternl^ibti'tf 
capital  from  other  trades  of  which  the  retdras  M 
more  frequent.  If  the  colony  trade,  hoiteT^f , 'iVklii 
as  it  is  carried  on  at  present,  is  advanfkgeody^io 
Great  Britain,  it  is  not  by  means  of  the  inoiiopblj^ 
but  in  spile  of  the  monojx)ly.  .  •  ■ 

It  is  rather  for  the  manufactured  thaii  ^or  Ylii 

rui:e  produce  of  Europe,  that  the  colony  trade  opciis 

a  now  market.     Agriculture  is  the  proper  business 

of  all  new  colonics ;  a  business  which  the  cheapness 

of  land  renders  more  advantageous  than  any  other. 

They  abound,  tlierefore,  in  the  rude  produce  of  land, 

and  instead  of  importing  it  from  other  countries, 

they  have  generally  a  large  surplus  to  export.    In 

now  colonies,  agriculture  either  drtfws  hands  fhom 

all  other  employments,  or  keeps  them  from  gom^to 

an\   oiher  empUnmcnt.     There  are  few  habds  kb 

spare  for  the  nccessar}-,  and  none  for  the  ottiam^iii'il 

inanufaeturos.     Tlie  greater  part  of  the  ibanufae- 

turos  of  both  kinds,  thoy  find  it  cheaper  to  piircbiSi 

of  oihor  count rics  than  to  make  for  thertiselvi!^.    It 

is  chiotlv  bv  encouracciuff  the  manufactures  oYfiii- 

•     •  OCT 

n)pc,  that  the  colony  trade  indirectly  encourages  it5 
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^rjjq^l.ti)]::!^^.  l^e  nitanufacturers  of  Eprope,  to  whom 
j^i^^  .tr^l^  give^  employment,  constitute  a  new  market 
^f)r  t^  produQe  of  the  land ;  and  the  most  advan 
^g^^s,.(ff  ^li  markets:  the  home  market  for  the 
{^pifp,  ^T^  (i9,i\hi  for  the  hread  and  butchers'  meat  of 
]^u|rppe»  is  thus  greatly  extended  by  means  of  the 

^^,j^u(^  tba^  tj^e  iQQnopoly  of  the  trade  of  populous 
fffk^.  jtbtJYipg  colonies  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  esta- 
Ifffsh^  .or.  ev^n  fo  ipaintain  manufactures  in  any 
(?fW^Vi»  f])^  exptmples  of  Spain  and  ^Portugal  suffi- 
c|epj1^y  demonstrate.  Spain  and  Portugal  wer^ 
Ijpkai^ufactpring  countries  before  they  had  any  con- 
siderable colonies.  Since  they  had  the  richest  and 
n^if  fe^^ile  i^  the  world,  they  have  both  ceased  to 

^  |n  Spain  and  Portugal  the  bad  effects  of  th^ 
^pnppoly,  aggravated  by  other  causes,  have,  per- 
}^^%  nearly  oyerbalanced  the  natural  ^ood  effects 
^f  thf  colony  trade.  These  causes  seem  to  be, 
oth^j^  monopolies  of  different  kinds;  the  degra- 
dation of  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  below  wh$it 
}fi,,\^  in  mpst  other  countries;  the  exclusion  fron^ 
|!pK|eign  markets  by  improper  taxes  upon  exportation, 
^d  th^j  n?irrowing  of  the  home  market,  by  still 
ipfif!^  ipfpropjBr  taxes  upon  the  transportation   of 

KPyrffi  ^^P^  ^°^  P^'*^  0^  *1^®  country  to  another; 
^uti  aiboye  all,  that  irregular  and  partial  adminis- 
^atiq^,f>f  justice^  which  often  protects  the  rich  and 
]|j^e;i||'ul.,  debtor  from  the  pursuit  of  his  injured 
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creditor,  and  which  makes  the  incltf striding'  pA^rt'^bf 
the  nation  afraid  to  prepare  godds  fbr  'ihe  cbit- 
sumption  of  those  haughty  and  great  m^n,"  ro 
whom  they  dare  not  refuse  to  sell  upon  credit,' aiiil 
from  whom  they  are  altogether  uncertain  of  i^^y- 
ment. 

In  England,  on  the  contrary,  the  natural  go6A 
effects  of  the  colony  trade,  assisted  by  othei'  cailikk, 
have  in  a  great  measure  conquered  the  bad  'i^cU 
of  the  monopoly.  These  causes  seem  to  be,  tbe 
general  liberty  of  trade,  which,  notwithstaodiiSjg^ 
some  restraints,  is  at  least  equal,  perhaps  supe- 
rior, to  what  it  is  in  any  other  country ;  the 
liberty  of  exporting,  duty  free,  almost  all  sort^  t^ 
goods  which  are  the  produce  of  domestic  iiidos- 
try,  to  almost  any  foreign  country  ;  and  what, 
perhaps,  is  of  still  greater  importance,  the  un- 
bounded liberty  of  transporting  them  from  any  one 
part  of  our  own  country  to  any  other,  without 
being  obliged  to  give  any  account  to  any  public 
office,  without  being  liable  to  question  or  exami- 
nation of  any  kind ;  but  above  all,  that  equal  and 
impartial  administration  of  justice  which  renders 
the  rights  of  the  meanest  British  subject  respectiblc 
to  the  greatest,  and  which,  by  securing  to  eViiry 
man  the  fruits  of  his  own  industry,  gives  the  greatest 
and  most  effectual  encouragement  to  every  sor^  of 
industry. 

If  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britaiiu  faoweyer, 

have  been  advanced,  as  they  certainly  tiave,  by  wfe 

•  '•    ■■■•Ml  "^mih' 


«P^  *f&l1f*4f.|}W«'fl<?V^f^P  ^Y  ^9^^9^  the  mo- 
m^hS^  W^l/iF^4?>  Jjulj  ifl.spjte  of  the  rponopoly. 

HWPS^'«HftPM'y^H-^.«)Kf  t>}P  quality.  9,od  sfeftpe 
P/nif  J?^fc  «fiifJ'»«  .W^^Hfr?iHr.^?  of  Grejjt  Britain,  and 
to  accommodate  to  a  market,  from  which  the  re- 
fiHfl^^  r^r?  s^^vv  ,9nd  distant,  v^bat  woiihl  ot)le^^^ise 
S^^Tfr-t^^^f}!  .Q9PmDpodate4  to  one  fforn  whicji  the 

Boquepjtly.b^ft}  to  turn  a  part  of   the   papitt^l  of 

MFTii^  M:^*?!^?'."  •  ^'^^'i?  an  employment  i\\  which  it 
j^omd  )|^vf  n^airj^a.ined  a  greater  quantity  of  manu^ 
^turii^  .ifidustry,  to  one  m  whicli  it  niaintains  a 
-joiudi  ^|mall^)r,  and  thereby  to  diminish,  instejid  of 
}Si9ftffi^^^^*  ,^|:}^.  whole  quantity  of  manufacturing  in- 
d^^y  fi^intai^eid  in  Great  Britain. 
^  i^Thjj^  mquppoly  of  the  colony  trade,  therefore, 
llkp  all  fy^  otl^er  mean  and  malig^nant  expedients 
of  t^^,. mercantile  system,  depresses  the  industry  of 
gfl  othef  countries,  but  chiefly  that  of  the  colonies, 
w^h^ut  in  the  least  increasing,  but  on  the  contrary 
dj^ipisjtiip^,  that  of  the  country  in  whose  favour 

•!>fdTte'?^9P^R?'^5(  Ififfders  Jhe  capital  of  that  country, 
rhatey^  l^p^  a(  any  p^^rticul^tr  tiope  be  the  extent 
r  th?it  9,W^^.?U  »roii^  maintaining  so  g^reat  a  quan- 
ilty  Qi  productive  labour  as  it  would  otherwise 
iBaintain,  ana  from  anordmg^  so  great  a  revenue 
to  the  industrious  inhabitants  as  it  would  otherwise 
ftwrd.  But  as  capital  can  be  mcr^ased  only  by 
savings  from  revenue,  the  monopoly,  by  hmdenng 
^  -  2i3 
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ftr'A'onr'kiRN'ding^  so  gteat  ardtemie:  ds'iti  woM 
dthkn#iie"affofrd,  neoessarily  hinden  it  from:  kH 
efSttsin^vso  *§tst^  HirouVd  othenvise  iinore&a^,^aM 
Consequently  from"iDaintaining  a  still  ^rea/ter  cfoo* 
till|'<of'' productive  '  labour,  and  afibrdiag  la'Stiil 
^ater  'revenue  to  the  industrious  inhabttants  icif 
that  ebUntry. '  One  great  ori^nal  iNmrce  of  ter^nnei 
therefbre^  the  wages  of  labour,  the  monopoly  must 
nec^ssarilyhave '  rendered  at  all  times  lees  abund*' 
ant  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  <  <> , 

'By  raising  the  rate  of  mercantile  proftti  the'lno- 
nopoiy  discourages  the  improvement  of'  land.  The 
pioiit  of  improvement  depends  upon  the  difibrciKS 
between  what  the  land  actually  produces,  and  w4it^ 
by  the  application  of  a  certain  capital,  it  eaff  be 
made  to  produce.  If  this  difference  affords  a 
greater  profit  than  what  can  be  drawn  from  an 
equal  capital  in  any  mercantile  employment,  the 
improvement  of  land  will  draw  capital  from  all 
tnercantile  employments.  If  the  profit  is  less,  me^ 
cantlle  employments  will  draw  capital  from  the 
toprovement  of  land.  Whatever  therefore  raises 
.the  rate  of  mercantile  profit,  either  lessens  the  su- 
/periority  or  increases  the  inferiority  of  the  profit  of 
jfinptoveiBent ;  and  in  the  one  case  hinders  capitiil 
ffronv  (going  to  improvement,  and  in  the  other  diavs 
/capital  from  iti  But  by  discouraging  > improve 
mibnt,ilthe  monopoly  necessarily  retards  the  nAtuial 
increase  of  another  great  original  source  of  vtTtDtte, 
)fliieifent  of 'land.  By  raising  the  ratebf  <prefitltoOt 
^therpAaluopoly  (necessarily  keeps  >  up  -the  <  muMttialk 
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Irf'iisiieitistr^hi^bci&ihtniiittoifatsrwaschiwoiiMibek^    But 
tbs  prioei  ofi  I»ikA(ilir^prc>tXMP^oa/lo  Idoie'toeiibviirUchlH 

HMm^  ipibid  I  Ibkf  i  it,  fnfiCQsa»riiy(;  riftUs'  >  ais  /  the  >  f  mte  >  •  of 
iiilereBt  on^^illd  ifUes  a9>4herrate/offiikteiiesi  falls) 
'lKiet(iBiiiifapbly,'^her8fote^  halts  the  'interest  of  the 
JandkTBd  ttwoodarfi^inent.ways,-by->r*ftardhigT(tiie  nd-* 
torad  ihcfeass^i  firtt,.of  his  rent,  :anid,  >ifecondly^  .of 
•thfi(|iico''%yhicfa  he  #ould  get  for*  his  land  in  pro* 
portion  to  th&Teat  which  'it  afforda.  ^  (  '  t .  m  .. ,  i  <  >  < 
-orTherfnncDliopoly^)  indeed,  raises  the  p»te  of  yiiler- 
«iltilehpc6fit|  and  thereby  augmeats  eomewbai  tbe 
^EiflD'iitff>oiiii  merchants.  But  as  it  obstructs  'the 
^aaKardl/inerease  of  capital,  it  tends  rather  to  dimi^ 
ffiisb  ikaai  to  increase  the  sum  total  of  the  re<f  enui 
Mlabh^^he  inhabitants  of  the  country  derive  from 
itheipvofits 'of  stodc;  a  small  profit  upon  a  great 
«dpitai  "generally  affording  a  greater  revenue  than 
^  great*  profit  upon  a  small  one.  The  monopoly 
raises  the  rate  of  profit,  but  it  hinders  the6um<<if 
f|tofit!from  rising  so  high  as  it  otherwise  would -do; 
z^yiMi  thebriginal  sources  of  revenue,  the  wages  of 
'lid)odr,<the'ittnt  of  land,  and  the  profits  of  stock, 
)<)b^<mpnc^o}y  renders  much  less  abundant  'than 
lliii^oth^ariKrisfft  would  be.  To  promote  the  iittiein- 
2leMk  loffioncr'^ittle' order  of  men  in=  onei:cou!ntry')''}t 
'ietnli^iTthe^intensst  of  all  the  other  ordeit  bf"q[ien 
Ilnnihat 'xiduA^ti^'^imd  of  all  the  aneitin'idl mother 

cOoJllfie'E^Ihl}E»}^  raising  r  the  pHlinaryriale  tifopiofit 
sifttnt^iMtanoDc^o^idrlheii  htisj^^ffnnsBd  ^iDqewUhpnilte 


^i)l..bf^id,cs  j{Ul  the  .bad  ^fij^cU  to  t^e  qountcy^i^ 
ffftlW-n^l* '  wlpich  haye  already  bep?*.  mputi,pp§^,.ft{^ 
^ec^arily  ri^ipuliiiig  frpm  »  bjglj  fate  of  pT{)j^^f. 
jjl^f  ^  oxi,e  raqre  fatal,  perhj^ps,  tb^n  ^11  these  ]^ 
t^geiher,  bHt  >ybich,  if  \ye  may  judg«  from  pj^j^ 
cjliiiep,  is  i|)^ppar?ibly  connected  wi^|i  it.  Tbejhigl^ 
i^J^  pi'.prgfit  spems  everywhere  .to  destroy  that  pjir- 
giip9.n^  vvhjch  iif  other  circumstances  is  ^latural  t() 
tj;)^  cliaracter  of  the  merchant.  WheQ  profits. ^re 
hjg^bj  fbiikt  ^  Bpber  virtue  seems  tp  be  ^Mpp^jiKj^s, 
y^d  ^^jiei\s\\Q  li^yury  to  suit  better  the  amu^ncQ|Qii( 
his  -situation.  But  the  owners  of  the  gre^it  jnei;- 
^|ii)Uie  capitals  are  pecessarily  th^  leaders  and  ci\T^^ 
^uctq|-p  of  the  whole  industry  of  every  p4f)9,ns^p||^, 
their  example  has  a  much  g:reater  influepc€^  ^m 
tjie.  manners  of  the  whole  industrious  part,  of  it 
than  that  of  any  other  order  of  men.  If  his  ?d^- 
plpyer  is  attentive  and  parsimonious,  the  workman 
i^  very  likely  to  be  so  too;  but  if  the  njaster  is 
^is^olute  and  disorderly,  the  servant,  who  s^iapes  |us 
\v^prk  according  to  the  pattern  which  hi§  piaster 
prescribes  to  him,  will  shape  his  life  too  according 
tp  the  example  which  he  sets  him.  ^ccumiilatiyij 
is  thus  prevented  in  the  hands  of  all  thpse  who  ar§ 
naturally  the  most  disposed  to  accumulate;  ^nd  (hei 
funds  destined  for  the  maintenance  of  productive 
labour  receive  no  augmentation  from  the  revenue 

i;j  .;     ■•  ...  ^  '        '■■       "^       ■    K     ,''•■{1 

of  those  >yho  ought  naturally  to  augment  ^h?m  the 
most.  The  capital  of  the  country,  instead  of  in- 
M!".f?-ft^^^"i^J\i^  dwindles  away,  W*|tl^e.;j^ligj}| 
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iiy  of  prodiifctrve  labour  maintained  ill  k  girovrs 
iVery  day  less  and  less.  Have  the  exofbitekli 
iTofitf ^  of'  the  merchants  of  Cadiz  and  Lisbon  adg' 
Dented  the  capital  of  Spain  and  Portugal?  Have' 
hey  alleviated  the  poverty,  have  they  prbtnoted  thfe 
ndustry  of  those -two  beggarly  countries?  Such 
las  been  the  tone  of  mercantile  expense  in  those 
wo  trading  cities,  that  those  exorbitant  profits,  far 
rom  augmenting  the  general  capital  of  the  country, 
;eem  scarce  to  have  been  sufficient  to  keep  up  the 
capitals  upon  which  they  were  made.  Foreign  espi- 
als are  every  day  intruding  themselves,  if  I  may  say 
ID,  more  and  more  into  the  trade  of  Cadiz  and  Lid- 
>on.  It  is  to  expel  those  foreign  capitals  from  *a 
rade  which  their  own  grows  every  day  more  and 
nore  insufficient  for  carrying  on,  that  the  Spaniards 
md  Portuguese  endeavour  every  day  to  straiten 
nore  and  more  the  galling  bands  of  their  absurd 
nonopoly.  Compare  the  mercantile  manners  of 
i^ladiz  and  Lisbon  with  those  of  Amsterdam,  and 
^ou  will  be  sensible  how  differently  the  conduct  and 
iharacter  of  merchants  are  affected  by  the  high  and 
>y  the  low  profits  of  stock.  The  merchants  of  Lori- 
!on,  indeed,  have  not  yet  generally  become  such 
nagnificent  lords  as  those  of  Cadiz  and  Lisbon; 
>ut  neither  are  they  in  general  such  attentive  anil 
Parsimonious  burghers  as  those  of  Amsterdam.' 
they  are  supposed,  however,  many  of  them,  t!b ' Ife 
I'ffopd  deal  richer  than  the  greater  part  of  (he  for- 
ner,  and  hpt  quite  so  rich  as  mah^  of  "the  lafliep. 
EiiSf'^e'i^t^  of  their  pr6m  ts  commoiAf&ammdr 
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than  that  of  the  former,  and  a  good  deal  higlief 
than  that  of  the  latter.  Light  come  light  go,  s^y^ 
the  proverb;  and  the  ordinary  tone  of  expeqse 
seems  everywhere  to  be  regulated,  pqt  so  mwi^ 
according  to  the  real  ability  of  spending^  as,  .tq  th^ 
supposed  facility  of  getting  money  to  sp^nd* 

It  is  thus  that  the  single  advantage  which  the  mo- 
nopoly procures  to  a  single  ordeic  of  men  is  in  m^j 
different  ways  hurtful  to  the  general  interest  of  the 
country. 

To  found  a  great  empire  for  the  sole  purpose  o( 
raising  up  a  people  of  customers  may  at  first  sig^i 
appear  a  project  fit  only  for  a  nation  of  shopk^epe^; 
It  is,  however,  a  project  altogether  unfit  for  a 
qation  of  shopkeepers ;  but  extremely  fit  for  a  n^ 
tion  whose  government  is  influenced  by  shopkeepers. 
Such  statesmen,  and  such  statesmen  only,  are  ca- 
pable of  fancying  that  they  will  find  some  advantage 
in  employing  the  blood  and  treasure  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  to  found  and  maintain  such  an  empire, 
Say  to  a  shopkeeper.  Buy  me  a  good  estate,  and  \ 
shall  always  buy  my  clothes  at  your  shop,  even 
though  I  should  pay  somewhat  dearer  than  what  I 
can  have  them  for  at  other  shops ;  and  you  will  not 
find  him  very  forward  to  embrace  your  proposal 
But  should  any  other  person  buy  you  such  an  estate, 
the  shopkeeper  will  be  much  obliged  to  your  bene; 
factor  if  he  would  enjoin  you  to  buy  all  your  clotheft 
at  his  shop.  England  purchased  from  some  of  hef 
subjects,  who  found  themselves  uneasy  at  home»  a 
igrea|i  estate  in  a  distant  country.    T^e  price,  indeed^ 
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l»rjas  very  small,  and  instead  of  thirty  years'  purchase, 
the  ordinary  price  of  land  in  the  present  tithed^  it 
amounted  to  little  more  than  the  expense  of  th)e 
difi^rent  equipments  which  made  the  first  discovery, 
reconnoitred  the  coast,  and  took  a  fictitibus  pos- 
session of  the  country.  The  land  was  good  and  of 
gH>at  exteiit,  and  the  cultivators  having  plenty  of 
gbod  ground  to  work  upon,  and  being  for  sdihe 
titae  at  liberty  to  sell  their  produce  where  they 
pleased,  became  in  the  course  of  little  more  thdh 
ihiTtf  or  forty  years  (between  1B20  and  1660)  so 
nuinerous  and  thriving  a  people,  that  the  shop- 
kieej[iers  aiid  other  traders  of  England  wished  to 
^ecUte  to  themselves  the  monopoly  of  their  custom. 
"Without  pretending,  therefore,  that  they  had  paid 
any  part  either  of  the  original  purchase-money,  or 
of  the  subsequent  expense  of  improvement,  they  pe- 
titiohed  the  parliament  that  the  cultivators  of  America 
migbt  f(ir  the  future  be  confined  to  their  shop ;  first, 
for  buying  all  the  goods  which  they  wanted  fi^m 
Europe ;  and,  secondly,  for  sielling  all  such  parts  of 
their  own  produce  as  those  traders  might  find  it 
dontenient  to  buy.  For  they  did  not  find  it  con- 
venient to  buy  every  part  of  it.  Some  parts  of  it 
imported  into  England  might  have  interfered  with 
sbiiie  of  thfe  trades  which  they  themselves  carried  o'rf 
aiE 'lit>me.  Those  particular  parts  of  it,  therefore, 
t&k'j  were  willing  that  the  colonists  should  ^efl 
Mby  l^ejr  cduld ;  the  farther  off  thfe  better ;  antt 
titooii  Mt  iccoulit  proposed  that  their  market  shdtild 
W  dorifined  to  tHe  countlpies  Sbuth  <tf  Capi  fM^ 
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tflvre.    A  daiue  in  tbe  fnftm^  -UfA^^bP'flltii^fM 
cfCabUtlied  this  irvAy  nliopketipet^ptopMil^^^V. 

The  maintf  nance  of  this  m6iio|kAf  ftl^^itMiMfi 
been  the  principal,  or  more''pro][M^y'')^litM^flli 
•ole  end  and*  purpose  of  the  dcHninion  wklelir'QMft 
Britain  assumes  orer  her  colonies.-  In  IM  ctttkni^tf 
trade,  it  is  supposed,  consists  the  gveat  4iLd¥libti|jl 
of  provinces,  which  have  never  -yet  atCbrdedf  AWf 
revenue  or  military  force  for  the  support  Of  ttetM 
gvfvernment,  or  the  defence  of  the  mother  ^ctaiA)^ 
The  monopoly  is  the  principal  badge  cyfifaeir  AfMlP 
dency,  and  it  is  the  sole  fruit  which  has  'llitlferttf 
been  gathered  from  that  dependency.-  WbAIWWJ 
expense  Great  Britain  has  hitherto  laid  out4tt'M(ifi' 
taining  this  dependency  has  really  been  laid-otfP^lf 
order  to  support  this  monopoly.  The  expenilfef^V^ 
the  ordinary  peace  establishment  of  the '  -colbsK^ 
amounted,  before  the  commencement  of  the  prtseht 
disturbances,  to  the  pay  of  twenty  regiments  ot  fooCf 
to  the  expense  of  the  artillery,  stores,  and  extttiof^ 
dinury  provisions  with  which  it  was  necess!iry"t^' 
supply  them;  and  to  the  expense  of  a  very  e6i^ 
sidcrabie  naval  force  which  was  constantly  lasfU'tp} 
in  order  to  guard,  from  the  smuggling'  vessels  of 
other  nations,  the  immense  coast  of  North  AraXitM? 
and  that  of  our  West  Indian  Islands.  Thtfh^l^ 
expense  of  this  peace  establishment  was  -a;  ^tkkijjjf 
upon  the  revenue  of  Great  Britain,  awd  ira8,'^**Wj' 
same  time,  the  smallest  part  of  what  the-^iMiiidiP 
of  the  colonies  has  cost  the  mother  countrjr.'-'^iTt^ 


fp  Om  «awftl  «ipeiise  of  tbis  peace  e^UbiMiitiflBi 
tlie  interest  of  the  sums  which,  in  consequence^ 
}lff  qim»Am^§.\m  colonies  m  fMxiyioeed  «ibj«tfQ  to 
Jj^  dyyaippi»  Qrtni  Britain  has  >ipoQ>.4iiffeceiit\W* 
fPM9Arlai4;Put  upon  Iheir  defenee^  W^^  rnua^  acU 
fl.i|»;ijpt  pivticular,  the  whole  expenta  of ^he.  lali 
^PVNr«i<l|id^|L  freat  f>art  of  that  of  the  war  which  >]i«M 
f^lkd  it .  Ike  late  war  was  altogether  »  eoloitjr 
fliairmitand  the  whole  expense  of.  it,  in  whate^wa 
petft  of  th0, world  it  might  have  been  laid  out*  whet 
UJisr  M  Gennany.or  the  East  Indies,  ought  >u8tl^ 
^  Itl:- stated  to  the  account  of  the  colonies..  It 
MHOajalaii  to  more  than  ninety  millions  sterling^^ 
fam^u^Ulg  Qot  only  the  new  debt  which  was  con^ 
VfkOlad,  but  the  two  shillings  in  the  pound  addi- 
IjifWial  land  tax,  and  the  sums  which  were  every  year 
b9c;cowed  from  the  sinking  fund.  The  Spanish  wai^ 
which  began  in  1739,  was  principally  a  colony  quar* 
m1.  Its  principal  object  was  to  prevent  the  search 
qC.  MwQolony  ships  which  carried  on  a  contraband 
Ipade  with  the  Spanish  main.  This  whole  expense 
ia^bsk  reality,  a  bounty  which  has  been  given  in  order 
to  ftU(pjiort  a  monopoly.  The  pretended  purpose  of 
ii^.waA  to  encourage  the  manufactures,  and  to  in^ 
Cftaaee  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain.  But  its  real 
•iSpot  has  been  to  raise  the  rate  of  mercantile  pro^'i 
ipd  to  enable  our  merchants  to  turn  into  a  bianph^ 
oC*  trade,  of  which  the  returns  are  more  slow  and' 
4i9tWtt:  than  those  of  the  greater  part  of  other  tldtoy 
Sf^ter  |NPO|portion  of  their  capital  thaii4hiey :0ftfeea«» 
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wise  would  have  done;  two  events  which,  if  a  bbuiaty 
could  have  prevented,  it  miffht  perhaps  havie  l^n 
very  well  worth  while  to  give  such  a  bounty. 

Under  the  present  system  of  mana^emisnt,  there- 
fore, Great  Britain  derives  nothing  hut  Ibsfe  frbHi 
the  dominion  which  she  assumes  ovelr  her  coldiri^; 

To  propose  that  Great  Britain  should  voltmtaHljf 
give  up  all  authority  over  her  colonics,  iitid  Ibive 
them  to  elect  their  own  magistrates,  to  enact  Vhdr 
own  laws,  and  to  make  peace  and  war  as  they'  mi^ 
think  proper,  would  be  to  propose  such'  a  measure 
as  never  was,  and  never  will  be  adopted  bjr  ktiy 
nation  in  the  world.  No  nation  eVer  vbliin'tariiy 
gave  up  the  dominion  of  any  provincfe,  how  tiba'ble- 
somc  soever  it  might  be  to  govern  it,  and  hoWfemdall 
soever  the  revenue  which  it  afforded  might  be  ill 
proportion  to  the  expense  which  it  occasioned.  Sncih 
sacrifices,  though  they  might  frequently  be  agrceabte 
to  the  interest,  are  always  mortifying  to  the  pride  of 
every  nation,  and,  what  is  perhaps  of  still  greater 
consequence,  they  are  always  contrary  to  the  private 
interest  of  the  governing  part  of  it,  who  woiild 
thereby  be  deprived  of  the  disposal  of  many  places 
of  trust  and  profit,  of  many  opportunities  of  acquirimc 
wealth  and  distinction,  whicli  the  possession  of  the 
most  turbulent,  and,  to  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
the  most  unprofitable  province  seldom  fails  lb  affbrd. 
The  most  visionary  enthusiasts  would  scarce  be 
capable  of  proposing  such  a  measure,  with  any 
serious  hopes  at  least  of  its  ever  being  adopted.  If 
it  was  adopted,  however,  GreW  Britalii  tvoiild  toi 


Q^^.b^  immediately  freed  from  tii^  Vihole  ^];mual 
€[^^nse  qf  the  peace  establishment  of  the  colonie3, 
l?ut  might  settle  with  them  such  a  treaty  of  com- 
mexfe  as  ^uld  effectually  secure  to  her  a  free  trade, 
moi;f  advantageous  to  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
tho.ij^  less  so  to  the  merchants,  than  the  monopoly 
wbici;]i  §he  at  present  enjoys.  By  thus  parting  good 
Irk^ds,  the  natural  affection  of  the  colonies  to  the 
n^otii^er  coimtry,  which,  perhaps,  our  late  dissensions 
Iptaxp .  wpjl  nigh  extinguished,  would  quickly  revive. 
j^l(  fnight  dispose  them  not  only  to  respect,  for  whole 
centuries  together,  that  treaty  of  commerce  which 
^^y  )xa4  concluded  with  us  at  parting,  but  to  favour 
us  i];i  lyar  as  well  as  in  trade,  and,  instead  of  turbu; 
i^ni^  an4  factious  subjects,  to  become  our  most  faith- 
iuU  affectionate,  and  generous  allies ;  and  the  same 
^rt.of  pare.ntal  affection  on  the  one  side,  and  filial 
c^sp^Qt  on  the  other,  might  revive  between  Great 
]Pritain  and  her  colonies,  which  used  to  subsist  be- 
tween those  of  ancient  Greece  and  the  mother  city 
from  whiqh  they  descended. 

I|i  order  to  render  any  province  advantageous  to 
tlie  empire  to  which  it  belongs,  it  ought  to  afford,  in 
ij^e;  of  peace,  a  revenue  to  the  public  sufhcient  not 
only  for  defraying  the  whole  expense  of  its  own 
pj^^f  e  establishment,  but  for  contributing  its  propor- 
^pQ;  to  the  support  of  the  general  government  of  the 
egipire.  Every  province  necessarily  contributef^, 
inore  p^  less,  to  increase  the  expense  of  that  general 

Spveqiment.     If  any  particular  pro\'ince,  therefore, 
oes  jfkQ^  contribute  jts  share  towards  defrftyin^  ^hjg 
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expense^  an  unequal  burden  must  be  thrown  upon 
some  other  part  of  the  empire.  The  extraordinary 
revenue  too  which  every  province  aflbrds  to  the 
public  in  time  of  war,  ought,  from  parity  of  re?i90P, 
to  be-ar  the  same  proportion  to  the  extraordinary 
revenue  of  the  whole  empire  which  its  ordinary 
revenue  does  in  time  of  peace.  That  neither  the 
ordinary  nor  extraordinary  revenue  which  Great 
Britain  derives  from  her  colonies,  bears  this  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  revenue  of  the  British  empire,  will 
readily  be  allowed.  The  monopoly,  it  has  been 
supposed,  indeed,  by  increasing  the  private  revenue 
of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  thereby  enabling 
them  to  pay  greater  taxes,  compensates  the  defi- 
ciency of  the  public  revenue  of  the  colonies.  But 
this  monopoly  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  though 
a  very  grievous  tax  upon  the  colonies,  and  though  it 
may  increase  the  revenue  of  a  particular  order  of 
men  in  Great  Britain,  diminishes  instead  of  increas- 
ing that  of  the  great  body  of  the  people ;  and  con- 
sequently diminishes  instead  of  increasing  the  ability 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people  to  pay  taxes.  The 
men  too  whose  revenue  the  monopoly  increases, 
constitute  a  particular  order,  which  it  is  both  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  tax  beyond  the  proportion  of 
other  orders,  and  extremely  impolitic  even  to  attempt 
to  tax  beyond  that  proportion,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to 
show  in  the  following  book.  No  particular  resource, 
therefore,  can  be  drawn  from  this  particular  order. 

The  colonies  may  be  taxed  either  by  theur  own 
assemblies,  or  by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain. 


MmkWrm  «iTy  td'rnaihtain   at  alf' tifrife=  iM 


ipire," "seems  ndt'vcVy 
XFtiflirKIS.  ^  1 1  was  a  1  on s?  t i  m  e  befo re  even  th'c'  PSf- 
fmtnJirt  6?  England,  though  placed  i'riltnediiiteli^ 
tfiiB2r  the  eye  of  tiie  soverei^,  could  be  bro'ugHt 
u3i(3KP^tucn  a  system  of  management,  or  cbtilti  be 

il  in  their  grants  for'  Au|i- 
ary  establishments  even 


offices  arising  from  this  civil  and  military  establist- 
itRinll  that  such  a  system  of  management  could  be 
cstao^s^ed  even  with  regard  to  the  Parliament  of 
En^tdii^.  But  the  distance  of  the  colony  assemblies 
ffoni 'tte  eye  of  the  sovereign,  their  number,  tlieir 
3f$t)erse4  situation,  and  their  various  constitutions, 
would  rendeir  it  very  difficult  to  manage  them  in 
file  saniie '  iftianner,  even  though  the  sovereign  had 
{ficr Same  means  of  doing  it;  and  those  means  are 
ws£Qflnff.''''Ii  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  disr 
tfibu?6  aifioiig  all  the  leading  members  of  all  tte 
cAK^' assefcilSlies  such  a  share,  eithfer  of  the  olflSces 
or^oriKe'^fli^posar  of  the  offices  arising  irom  tfii 
f^A'egfU^ei^^  British  enipire/a^'trf  aikl 

pose  iHem  ib'  giVe  up  'th<eir  popularity  at  home.'  SihA 
fe'a^''tl^ir'cbilstlfiintsf6r  tl^e  siippoWbf^'t^tlgine- 
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tit  omaBoau  [fi^QXiir) 

iKatatncrertQ  bciicUiriil&d'iqaaDiigi  ]^eD{dfe  tAndi^mtk 
8frange[i3(.1o/  tben.  'f^eainaffoidableriigliRCbntePiS 
addriiostmtioDj'besideii^  idoiMttrnif^  ^e  tiieltttivetiyi^ 
pettiiiiee  of  the  difl^eiiCinenibmiOfHUoii^liiftntte 
iBMmbim,  :tb€^^  offices  ^hidh  >ait»ti(ih»fwntly  ^ 
^rmuv tiie^bltui(kr»  which  m\M'Xiomi$pA]y'iif^(Mii 
siitttd^liv'Mtediptiiig  td  nHtnagi8tthetikikr»'<liis^>dlai(^ 
der^'seems  to  remder  such  a  'syJstDffl  'of  dUkaagittnafk 
aiHiogvtAiin'imprattica'ble #ith- reg^iini tdtfaeitij  ''liiffit^ 
jrT4ir  'colony  <&8Bemblies>  besSifes,  jodrnm^ih^muff* 
po8qd'ih«']iiiopef  judges  of  whatis  nscesfiM^tlbr  iUl 
cfefoifce  attd  sopport  of  the  whole  empire;'>  {ClMoeiiMf 
<lf  that  defence  and  support  in  not^enfttfU^M^tbltllAtf; 
Itfe^not  their  business,  and  they  !fai^-<tiO''irelj|fMf 
ttvdikiB  of  information  concerning  it  '  The^'asa^btMy' 
of  «^  province,  like  the  vestry  of  a  parish,'  inaiyjudg^ 
xHtjf  properly  concerning^  the  affairs  of  its  t5Wtf<p^' 
ticalar  district;  but  can  have  no  propcnr*  meahtf'^ 
judging  concerning  those  of  the  whole  emptrlf.'  It 
cannot  even  judge  properly  concerning  the  "prdj^ 
Atwi-mHiich  its  own  province  bearis  to  the  vrhol<i''4^ia-^ 
pv^e ;  or  concerning  the  relative  degree  of  kli%cf^' 
a/rid  importsince,  compared  with  the'6thet<^r(f0!M^^ 
bet^us$  Chos^  other  provinces  lire  not*  1ttidek<'thd^il^' 
speeti^bn'^and  supetintendendy  of  thfe  a^sc^M/bl^'lof  tf 
partieftlar  province;  What  is  hee«e»iia(f^  *ft>V*  th^^  U^ 
ftaktd'anid  support  of  the  wholes  empire,  ^fl'^^WBfif 
{(ropM«ion>  «hch  pan  oii^ht  toi»e0Hti[^ib«ltes^4^^1]^ 
jbdged^^^lilytyy  thftt^as^^mbly*  whl«h  ftfypktS'^ 
superintends  the  affairs  of  the  whole  empire. 


-xJ^dns  tinli^solj^osed^rilccclrditi^l^^tlia^tfaieTec^ 
ab9iild[)/be  e^ifiedf  b^rdrnj^ibkiiiiivivtbcil  parimraoitr  of 
Qrofd^iJEhi^ndldeterfmnin^iltlle  tti«(t  whieiD^jenoh 
G^l^nf/oji^tntii  ]^^i  aDdoth^ot^roviacMluftSsemfaly^ 
^sfl^)^to(i^»iidllel<yui9rfitimritW«wtiy>thft^  muledribcst[ 
to  fiiioiuif^nc^oof rtteiprcmno^i  What  eoikieraad: 
t]N»di!yh$i)ey^mptperwofild  iiv)  tbis'  w»y  .be^delikralHM!iI| 
l>]f i}lbe>^i9^8€ffiUy Mtrhiett ; iaspectot r andi  fimperfiljknda 
4^A£Bgu;aipfr  the  ifiholeempiffe;  »ikd  the  proviacialr 
affairs  ofisaiuchf  tok>|>y^  might.  atiU  be  iregaiatto^c^by. 
i^ipworfasarakfaly.  Though  the  oolonies  fshouMl  in 
i^  oa^e/have  no.  representatively  in  the  British  hpav^ 
li9Jl»eiit;iyetrifhm  may  judge  by  exparteacei  .thdo^ 
\9iM}I»9oA»«bil^y^hat  the  parliamentary  iis4uit4tida> 
Vi$M|^^Muni)ea$onable.  The  parliament  of  Eag4 
I^|^illi<Sf  JK^'fCipon  any  occasion  shown  the  smaUe^li 
^i^l^i^iOA  to  overburden  those  parts  of  the  eippit^ 
v^i^h.  ate  not.  represented  in  parliament  c  The 
^asd^'P^  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  without  any  meanfit 
9f  rei^^iig,  the  authority  of  parliament^  are.  HiOne. 
li|^ly,|tai«ed  than  any  part  of  Great  Britain^  <iPar-. 
Ii{^e9i(,{j^  attempting  to  exercise  its  siippoaeA 
q|^7)vl^therwell  or  ill-grounded,  of  iaxing;  4be| 
fQ^^M^i^^ii^^vecihi^herto  demanded  of  ^%h({m\  ^ny^ 
typgijyW^bii^yeftf  approached  to  ei  just.priopQrtl^^ 
^  1^t(MP#'^fiid(iby^thjeip  MowHsw^yecta  »tf(heisi}.< 
ISl^l^po^rtri^tttioft  Pf  tjic^  qoionies^.besidpswjNKe^rtJ^ 
WflfV^rnfaBfip ^^ri^pprtioni  tp  jtbe  tarise  ^iMh /o6  tite 

iM^B^iq^  ^»me/timeti}t9uQi«A)  ^^(ii<uei»ti)^ftei( 

,mqm^  oioiiff  ^iirio  ^li^ftii  ^di  ahii'iUm^qud 
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the  colonies  ipiffht  iu  tins  case  be  considered  as  vir- 
tuallv  represented,  in  parlianieiiL  ,  i  ■  ,  ■  , 
.  Exaoimes  are  not  waoitniir  .qf  empire  ixi  which 
Ml  lb*-*  mirercnt  pro\'mces  are  not  taxed,  if  I  may; 
be  ailowea  the  expre-^sion,  in  one  mass;  out  la 
vC'nich  the  sovereifrn.refi^ulates  the.  .sum, which*  each 
province  oiisdit  to  pav,  and  in  some  provinces  asn 
sesses  and  levies  it  as  he  thinks  proper ^,. while  aa 
others,  he  leaves  it  to  be  assessed  and  levied  as. ihe 
ir^siicctive  states  of  each  province  shall,  ^eteftnme. 

-*.._-.     '■  -    ^  .    -  '   ■     .'•,!!'»■;•(/•        IfjO'rT 


fehm  as  they  think  proper.   According  to  thie  scnemc 

of  taxing  by  requisition,  the   parliament  of  Great 

b  ■•■■'■■'III  'i' 

ritain  would  stand  nearly  in  the  same  situation 

towards  the  colony  assemblies,  as  the  king  of  France 

ddes  towards  the  states  of  those  provinces  ^hk)x 

fitiir  enjoy  the  privilege  of  having  states  of '  thi?fr 

own,  the  pro\inces  of  France  which  are  supposed 

to  be  thQ  best  governed. 

But  though,  according  to  this  scheme,  the  colopies 

could  have  no  just  reason  to  fear  that  tlij^ir  s&are  of 

tte, public  burdens  should  ever  exceed  the  proper 

proportion  to  that  of  their  fellow-citizenV  at  nLome  \ 

ureal  Britain  might  have  just  reason,  to  lear^  tM 

it  never  would  amount  to  that  proper  prpppruon. 

The  parliament  of  Great  Britain  has  not  for  soutf 

Tj^nT;*        aT:r'."  ■■    •'    •'  •  .'    '•'''   '*•■:.■    •■   ;rr'i|;>  'i;'* 
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time  past  Had  Ihe  saine  estal)1isiied  Suihority  in  thiq 
colonies  which  the  French  king  has  in  iliose'nro* 
Yinces.oif  France  whicli  still  enjoy  the  priVilefire  of 
having  states  of  their  own.  The  colony  assemolieSi 
if  they  were  not  very  favourably  disposed  (and  u]q* 
less  more  skilfully  managed  than  they  ever  I^ye 
been  hitherto,  they  are  not  very  likely  to  be  soY|| 
might  still  find  many  pretences  for  evading  or  xf' 
jecting  the  most  reasonable  requisitions  of  parlia- 
ment. A  French  war  breaks  out,  we  shall  suppose  ( 
ten  millions  must  immediately  be  raised,  in  order 
to  defend  the  seat  of  the  empire.  This  sum  must 
Be  borrowed  upon  the  credit  of  some  parliamentary 
fund  mortgaged  for  paying  the  interest.  Part  of 
tlus  fund  parliament  proposes  to  raise  by  a  tax  to 
be  levied  in  Great  Britain,  and  part  of  it,  by  a 
requisition  to  all  the  different  colony  assemblies  of 
America  and  the  West  Indies.  Would  people  readily 
advance  their  money  upon  the  credit  of  a  fund, 
which  partly  depended  upon  the  good  humour  of 
all  those  assemblies,  far  distant  from  the  seat,  of  the 
war,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  thinking  themselves 
not  much  concerned  in  the  event  of  it?  Upon 
such  a  fund  no  more  money  would  probably  be 
advanced  than  what  the  tax  to  be  levied  in  Great 
Britain  might  be  supposed  to  answer  for,  /Tlj^e 
whole  burden  of  the  debt  contracted  on  accK^u^t  ,o^ 
tke  war  would  in  this  manner  fall,  as  it  always  hs^ 
done  hitherto,  upon  Great  Britain;  upoi^a  part^^tof 
the  empire,  and  not  upon  the  whole  empire,  (jrreat 
Britain  is,  perhaps,  since  the  world  began,  the  only 
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^i^U.  which,  us  it  has  ei^teiji^^d  iif  );f(^pir^^  ha^  gnl; 
iijicreased  its  expense  without;  opce  augn^^ntjqg  iU 
Kesqurces.  Other  states  h^ve  geif^rally  di3b)jgr^e4 
tiiemselvesi  upon  their  subject  and  svibpjr^if^^te  prp: 
yinces,  of  the  most  cpnsid^rable  pert  of  ^^e  e^peose 
9f  defending  the  eppire.  preat  Britai;!  hc^  hj^^rto 
suffered  her  subject  and  subordinate  prpvinces  to 
disbvirden  themselves  upon  her  qf  almost  this  wbple 
^xpense.  lo  order  to  put  Great  Britain  upon  a 
footing  of  equality  with  her  own  poJcmies,  wbiqli 
fhe  law  has  hitherto  supposed  to  be  ^ul>|ect  aod 
subordinate,  it  seems  necessary,  upon  the  schie^e  of 
tf^xipg^  them  by  parliamentary  requisition,  that  par- 
liaipent  should  have  some  means  of  rendering  it^ 
requisitions  immediately  effectual^  in  case  the 
colony  assemblies  should  attempt  to  evade  or  reject 
them;  and  what  those  means  are,  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  conceive,  and  it  has  not  yet  been  explained. 
Should  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  at  the 
same  time,  be  ever  fully  established  in  the  right  of 
taxing  the  colonies,  even  independent  of  the  consent 
of  their  own  assemblies,  the  importance  of  those 
assemblies  would  from  that  moment  be  at  an  end, 
and  with  it,  that  of  all  the  leading  men  of  British 
America.  Men  desire  to  have  some  share  in  the 
management  of  public  affairs  chiefly  ^n  accoimt  of 
the  ipiportance  which  it  gives  them.  Upon  the 
pQ]iyer  which  the  greater  part  of  the  leading  pen» 
the  natural  aristocracy  of  every  country,  have  o( 
preserving  or  defending  their  respective  importance^ 
d^end^  th^  stability  and  duration  of  every  system 
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i  gdv^TTixAent.  In  tlie  atialik's  Wfcick  tK(5Si 
^  merr  are  cohtiiitlally  hiakirij;  iip6n'''fli'e  M- 
i6e  of  ohe  another,  and  in  the  dfefence  6f 'ttielf 
cbiisi^S  the  whole  plaj^  of  HbiiieaUb^'raeiiBfe 
fnbittbn.  The  leading  men  6f  Anienctt, '  iilc6 
of  all  6thei'  countries,  de^re  to  pre^el-Ve  ifcelt 
iflportance.  They  feel,  or  Imagine,  ttiSi 'ft 
as^mblies,  which  they  are  find  df  iaLltlh']^ 
men'ts,  ahd  of  considering  as  equal  in  ailffldK^ 
I  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  shoiild-hy*^ 
»graded  as  to  become  the  humbfe  niifilstrfS 
c^cutive  officers  of  that  parliament,  the  ^^retr 
f  their  own  importance  would  he  at  aii'bnfl. 
have  rejected,  therefore,  the  proposal  of  b^ft^ 
by  parliamentary  requisition,  and  like  othie!r 
Idus  and  high-spirited  men,  have  raiher  cHb^^h 
W  the  sword  in  defence  of  their  own  im{ibtt- 

rards  the  declension  of  the  Roman  rephlSlic, 
lies  of  Rome,  who  had  borne  the  prinWJJ^l 
1  of  defending  thie  state  and  extending"  thb 
J,  demanded  to  be  admitted  to  all  the  jiriviV 
if  Roman  citizens.  Upon  being  refuiseiJ,  thfe 
War  broke  out.  During  the  course  bf  tWlt 
Lome  granted  those  privileges  to  the  gf&ib^r 
F  them,  one  by  one,  and  in  proportidtl  as  ihtiV 
led  Iheihselves  froin  the  genera!  'fcoilftdferaiiy. 
^^lia'thdnt  6f  Great  Britain  itasists  itptiA  t^iiij^ 
Iriniesi  attd  they  reftisci  to  b6  taxed  by' A'^pai^ 
it  in  which  they  are  itol;>epr^eto[t*d'.^"ff^fi 
j^lfotay/ ^hich-!!U(^ld  detfteb  it&^If '  mta^ 


f9fM<^  Af.wMiU,lV>ntributcii^  thiiifaiUioiise^^pHi 
f(,^)ie.9ippirato  Jil..«oi)iMqueitQ6  D(,^fMk^^dmhj^lOliit 

^gpn^a^^.  f^v^^Q  praportiM  .ofl^fila  ,«wtcittulioa 

fiHV;iPIK>  iflfipactancf;^  fi  new;  and  iiulrei:duiiiB|;rf»]||)ilt 
of  ^Livibiti^^. would  be  pmsentied.ta;t))0:iihri{qg^<|M| 
pf  /ia(;h  icolopy-  Instead  of  ..piddlingpifaDiilM  ^Mk 
<P^es  which  are  to  be  found.iii.wh(at.  joooyjUj  cUW 
t^  .paltry  raffle  of  colony  faction,; they; ml^lMlitliia 
)iope,  from  the  presumption,  which  mtm  naiuitflf 
have  in  their  own  ability  and  good  fortunev'tOi  dinr 
some  of  the  great  prizes  which  Bometinaev'^cfiiB 
from  the  wheel  of  the  great  state  lottery  of  JBritiik 
politics.  Unless  this  or  some  other  method  iBifiilbrti 
upon,  and  there  seems  to  be  none  morOwobTipiB 
than  this^  of  preserving  the  importance  and  of^gmd- 
fying  the  ambition  of  the  leading -mea' of  tAtfaeriti 
.|f  is  not  very  probable  that  they  will  «Yecftroluntdrily 
§uhmit  to  v^;  and  we  ought  to.  considei^.>tkBt//tke 
blood  which  mi^st  be  shed  in  fprciog  them-te'^idoijsl) 
is, ^yery, drop  of  it,  the  blood  either ,/of.»<tfi0sb<Ki|> 
;^e  or  .of  those  whom  we  wish  IbQlhave.fQriiourjAI- 
Iqi^-cjit^eQS.  They  ar^  .very  we^.If.Jivh^  flaitwiitteo- 
.^yes  tha^  ia.tbe  st^te  to  whiqb'JihJnga.bA¥«  Mm, 
^pui^jCploxkLi^  will  b^  easily  conq«israd.hyr6mif  aioiii' 
^|l^  Pf^fsons  y^hq  qp w  gQyern,.t^e;  «C)tQlutfioiui2Qfi.f  ]{tf 
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4ia^MfMk  ctelfaMntttwilgriKi^l^t^QietaUWI 
faf0y9lhail|ff«MWi  •ii1ftbt9i1tf<«Bdf€li^^(Mr«&>i{^ 

(M{)]||ii{k0itep4'*wtio' ki'di^^^  ^k^' M^itiiM^9' 
iMf  Hld0r>tfa||iQdBltiQeiital  aoti^ss  ^tttld  fi^^'^ftij^- 
aMddOii^u^uid,;  perlMpft^'^who  kct  ttttd^>thf69i('Wft 
dwiidHidy  «ill'^  f)^l  ln<  -the  teme  mknder  ^'  jAtiMitfi^^ 
^flUsurte  «ii<'tli<ilr  Kmn  impenrtonce.  *  AhM>^/^Kli^ 
indtvidH^il^of)  the '  governing  party  itfAili^iii^k^H^, 
stifvei0«ti1aiit8<rMmikDcy;a  statitin  8upekor;'4iiA 
jkilyifc  iv>hat  he  had  evei*  filled  before^'btit'ty  <Whft 
MlhiBcl dver  tKpected  to  fill;  and  aniens' soifi^'kliii^r 
jdb^>o6  ambiUoa  is  presented  eitheftb  Mtti  *\A^'^ib 
Jteie'ad^rs^  if  lie  baa  the  drdinsirf  t^itit'of  i^  tliillj, 
^wiii^iem-deieiioe  of  that  station:  "  '''  M<i'0 
{lltiliisla4«ttyark  df  ilie  preiiident  Hiiniilt^  Wkt^v^ 
5iilw}aBiilid'i#ttb 'pleastire  the  ^tdOtfht  of  iikii^^Vltttk 
«tiwnlaG^ifB^^>hr  theLigue.'vehiich  WHeA'm^'flif 
qpfettediwIMnot fi^rhapsooiii^^red  kh V^'itijkSftdlt 
-^SketMormkym  >  iB>iht  etety  imito" <CHe<r;  ^i'^'hi'/  fttf- 

«MMe  M«4(rf)M>Whidh<htfv^<iddie  "^M^  ^*^^(^ 
.ttote  «iiii^(9^eW»;th0>^^to'{MLYi  M^'tlttW^^mm 
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niTyiiig:  events  in  which,  tliey  flattertd  Uib&8etVe& 
they  had  "been  considerable  actors.  Ho¥^''ob8fl- 
nately  the  city  of  Paris  upon  that  occasion  cl^ten^ra 
itself,  what  a  dreadful  famine  it  suppbried  raiti^r 
than  submit  to  the  best  and  afterwards  to  ^e  bo^ 
beloved  of  all  the  French  kings,  is  well  known.  Hje 
greater  part  of  the  citizens,  or  those  who  governea 
the  greater  part  of  them,  fought  in  defence'  of  uicir 
own  importance,  which  they  foresaw  was  to" lie  al 
an  end  whenever  the  ancient  govjemmeiit  shoiiti  lie 
re-established.  Our  colonies,  unless  they  cin  oe 
induced  to  consent  to  a  union,  are  very'  fik^y  to 
diefend  themselves  against  the  best  bf  all  moUitef 
countries,  as  obstinately  as  the   city  of  PaH^  %d 

against  one  of  the  best  of  kings.  

The  idea  of  representation  was  unknown  liiancijera 
times.  When  the  people  of  one  state  were  ciHmHtea 
to  the  right  of  citizenship  in  another,  tHey  fiad  no 
other  means  of  exercising  that  right  buk  by  cbniing 
in  a  body  to  vote  and  deliberate  with  the  people  o\ 
that  other  state.  The  admission  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  to  the  jprivilegfes  of  Roman 
citizens,  completely  ruined  thie  Roman  ]*epublicl  It 
was  no  longer  possible  to  distinguish  betweeh  ifho 
was  and  who  was  not  a  Roman  citizen.  iTo  tttbe 
could  know  its  own  members.  A  rabble  of  'ih^ 
kind  could  be  introduced  into  the  assemblies  bftt^ 
people,  could  drive  out  the  real  citizefnii;  i£Md  d^iHc 
tipbh  the  affairs  of  the  republic  as  if  the;^  Ih^ih^lfe 
had  been  such.  But  though  Anierica  w^erii  to'^il 
fifty  or  sixty  new  representatives  to  Parliament,  the 
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iopr-^j^fj^fX  ^^  ^e  Hous^  of  Commons  coul(}  i^o^ 
fine],  an^  f  I'eat  difficulty  in  distinguishing  betwe^ii 
^ho  Ti^a^  and  who  was  not  a  member*  Thopgl^  the 
Ropiaa  constitution,  therefore,  was  necessarily  n^neci 
DY  the  union  of  Rome  with  the  allied  states  of 
I|^y,  there  is  not  the  least  probability  that  th^ 
Bntish  constitution  would  be  hurt  by  the  union  oif 
Great  Britain  with  her  colonies.  That  constitution, 
on  tjie  contrary,  would  be  completed  by  it,  aqd 
^eoQ^  to  ]be  imperfect  without  it.  The  assembly 
"j^ydcp.  deliberates  and  decides  concerning  the  affairs 
o^  every  part  of  the  empire,  in  order  to  be  properly 
ipforh)ed»  ought  certainly  to  have  representatives 
irpn^  evj^ry  part  of  it.  That  this  union,  however, 
could  be  easily  effectuated,  or  that  difficulties  and 

f;e9t  difficulties  might  not  occur  in  the  execution, 
do  not  pretend.  I  have  yet  heard  of  none,  how- 
eyer9  which  appear  insurmountable.  The  principal 
per)iaps,  arise  not  from  the  nature  of  things,  but 
from  the  prejudices  and  opinions  of  the  people  both 
on  this  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

We .  on  this  side  the  water  are  afraid  lest  the 
multitude  of  American  representatives  should  over- 
iuTj^  tjie  ])aiance  of  the  constitution,  and  increase  tpp 
if^U/^h  either  the  influence  of  the  crown  on  the  on^ 
}iApdf  or  the  force  of  the  democracy  on  the  others 
Bjut.,if  the  number  of  American  representatiyeji 
VRl^/r  t^])?  in  proportion  to  the  produce  of  Americsfn 
tqi^^^p^. ,  jth^  number  of  people  to  be  managef). 
fgfSf^^  fif^p/c^^e  cj^actly  in  proportion  tp  the  me^ 
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6f  nifmagm^  (bem ;  and  the  means  ^  nwdifi^^iiig^^ 
the  number  6f  people  to  he  nMi^eAi'  ^Th^^'iUioM- 
chical  atid  democratical  partis  of' tfai^  dOii^Stotlim 
would,  after  the  union,  stand  ex^tiy  fti  ttle^'Uime 
degree  of  relative  force  with  regard' t6  bne'andthi^ 
as  they  had  done  before.  •     '  -    '"  "' 

The  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  wafer'  are  afraid 
lest  their  distance  from  the  seat  of  goVerimiEiAt  ro^t 
expose  them  to  many  oppressions.  But  '^liiHr'il^rb^ 
sentatives  in  parliament,  of  which  the  number  ought 
from  the  first  to  be  considerable,  would  easily  lie 
able  to  protect  them  from  all  oppression.  The  His- 
tance  could  not  much  weaken  the  deJi^ndehby'Bf 
the  representative  upon  the  constituent,  and  theflHr' 
mer  would  still  feel  that  he  owed  his  seat  in'^ilfliii- 
ment,  and  all  the  consequence  which  he  d^iVed 
from  it,  to  the  good-will  of  the  latter.  It  would  be 
the  interest  of  the  former,  therefore,  to  cultivate' that 
good-will  by  complaining,  with  all  the  authority  of 
a  member  of  the  legislature,  of  every  outrage  vdiich 
any  civil  or  military  officer  might  be  guilty  of  In 
those  remote  parts  of  the  empire.  The  distance 
of  America  from  the  seat  of  government,  besidiil^ 
the  natives  of  that  country  might  flatter  theiiiselvcis, 
with  some  appearance  of  reason  too,  would  ndt  be'  of 
very  long  continuance.  Such  has  hitherto' beeil  the 
rapid  progress  of  that  country  in  wealt"h,  j[)o(ptilMtibj 
dtld  improvement,  that  in  the  codiise  of  fittlci'UdoJ^ 
than  a  century,  perhaps,  the  prodtic6  of  AtiHWfckil 
Aiight  exceed  that  of  British  taxation.  '  The'^HttW 
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the  twp  grreatest  arid  most  imfiflfJi^pvtfifiypftt^frf sffidf^ 

b^,  fttefl^x  -te?..  y^y  .«j^^i-  M}ikM  ^\^MfisP 

m^fl^^yff^^  ^W  wA'ffrreft fim^tHfi^  ^«^h>j^ 
lt^4^flffl9fi.  *flsp  c^scoYe^p^..Yferf,lp9^^,UijR,jfgf 

?W  MV®  ^fi^-  ?^^^    J^bM  ^iJpft^- Wi^^t  Wfir 

SW^finW^  ¥>  hwRaJm  .wisdom  c^.foc^ij^..-,  % 
Sf|ti»P^i°'..99miftfHi^a^c^,  the  mQ9Jl  distant SW^^I?f 
t^^;}jj{)rl<^,^by.ei#liftg  th^w  to  jrelieye  pn^  ijjjo^^i 
Sifff^fite  Jpcre^  pn(B  another's  ^lyoyniepts^a^i^.^ 
3M?^WMB5  we  ^noth^ir's  ipduptry,  their  gas«f4^i?4r 
SP^afi-flTft^W  ^flem  to>e  beneficial,.    To  thfj,«^^i^ 

WI^^T^h  )^fr  ^  ^e  E^*  *^^  Westludicf,!^,^ 
;j|>i]f 91(^1^  b^efit^  yyhich  can  hav^  resulted,  fr;^ 
jhffW^We?lfPl*^v^  ^fi^  suok  and  Jost  in  tbpjjre^fjj^ 
8ilfif$W^?*fiS>.rWM*^^^  b^ye  pccasippQd,,<.„'She8e 
»M91^?Mlv?WP^je^^  tf>  l^ve  fiyis^9^,^fttljgr 

rfofersetjFafiP^4.l^  bft  S9,gii9^0fl,4tfp,^,jflf  jj^g 

countries.     Hereafter,  perhaps,  the  natives  of  those 
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eotiiilriilt  may  groir '  stronger,-  or  •  tiioter  lof  fSufo]^ 
iAny  gvow  weaker,'  and  the  inhabitants  lof  idlthi^ 
dififerent  quarters  of  the  workl  mwty  arrhre*  afe'itliift 
dqua^ty  of  courage  and  force  which,  byoinspiliVig 
mutlLal  fear,  can  alone  overawe  the  injustice  ofinA 
dependent  nations  into  some  sort  of  respect  for  ihd 
rights  of  one  another.  But  nothiiu^  seems  nioit 
likely  to  establish  this  equality  of  force  than  thai  »»* 
tna)  communication  of  knowledge  and  of  all  »rts  of 
improvements  which  an  extensive  commerce  Iroia 
all  countries  to  all  countries  naturally,  or  ra^her-ne- 
eessarily,  carries  along  with  it 
'  In  the  mean  time  one  of  the  principal  effects  of 
those  discoveries  has  been  to  raise  the  mercantHe 
system  to  a  degree  of  splendour  and  glory  which  it 
could  never  otherwise  have  attained  to.  It  is  th* 
object  of  that  system  to  enrich  a  great  nation  rather 
by  trade  and  manufactures  than  by  the  improve- 
ment and  cultivation  of  land,  rather  by  the  industry 
of  the  towns  than  by  that  of  the  country.  But  in 
consequence  of  those  discoveries,  the  commercial 
towns  of  Europe,  instead  of  being  the  manu&cturers 
and  carriers  for  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  world 
(that  part  of  Europe  which  is  washed  by  the  At*- 
lantic  ocean,  and  the  countries  which  lie  round  the 
Baltic  and  Mediterranean  seas),  have  now  become 
the  manufacturers  for  the  numerous  and  thri\4iig 
cultivators  of  America,  and  the  carriers j  and-iB'Som^ 
respects  the  manufacturers  too,  for  almo8l<<all  ithe 
different  nations  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Ainerica;''  >  f£m9 
riew  wcHrlds  have  been  opened  to  their  iBditttfjt,  caob 
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a^dtfa^  ^iiriD^eiitei^iftXidoinore'ntteome  Ihaorilhfi 
Mi  diKflmditheiihatketocii&ohefof/tb^jn^omil^  i^ 
gxcbteftnandgcesElerieii^/daoiri.t  lo  ^^lonrsrip  )/i'noflib 
^/SPti^pffcowitritoHwhiolk'^iknBeasiirtbe'^  coloi(dcisi;p£ 
Amehrica^'annbi  wiUch'/tnade  dir^tl^ito^^jniefofifnli 
BiAien[)  e»J9^^  «in<i«ed^>4he  ivhole  ishoin  *  and  spkndqah 
of'  I  this  'gne»(r  comniMTcei  ■  '  lOther  i  comitf  ies,  Yiowti^ 
notaiikstliniiilg'aU'the  iotidioug  TcafFslthts  bycMAkhl 
dr>  Hi(Bi^Emt<tbMcxcltkde'  them^i  fireqiiieiitl|rifei^0j'f.« 
gneolenshansnif  thereat  benefit  of  it-  -Tiberiepkwffis 
oBf6pMblr:and  Fdrtugal^  for  example^  givcMnooietveiili 
encouragement  to  the  industry  61'  other  coUntpiea 
ftafl)  td^  itisti  i  of'  ESfpaid  and  Portugal.  ■  In  the  single 
2Erftidie>'of'i  Imbn  alone  the  consunaption:  ef  tiros^ 
dblobiely/aaicfcuitsvit  is  8aid«  but  I  do  not  pretend* 'to 
wd?ramt*lhe  quaniity,  to  more  than  three 'miIliloii» 
gteifliiig''s'ytear.'  But  this  great  consumptioftioj^ 
ahifMWt' entirely  supplied  by  France,  Flanders,  flol'^ 
IfKildV'MKi  Germany.  Spain  and  Portugal  furnish^ 
but  'a^^mall  part  of  it.  The  capital  which  sup(>li%i 
flBevcoloaies  with  this  great  quantity  of  linen  i8*-'»nN 
Bmdly  distributed  among,  and  furnishes  a  revemic^ 
tfaf-KtWe  dtihafeitants  of  those  other  countnesLi  >Tbai 
pr#fitsdof/ft  buLy  are  spent  in  Spain*  and  Ponftugd}) 
wlteiBTtJDsy'iQblp^  to  support  the  sumptuousiprofmiooJ 
ofrtlttoiheifoliaBts  df. Cadiz  and- Lisbokr^f^.  htn^  •ilh\R 
^r£>reab  tbeuregidations  by  whkh 'ca>eh»nBtion  enil 
^canrovnrslitoi.-seoaref  to  iteiclf  ihe  exelusi/Ve  ttradei lafftito 
6«to  IbDliHdBEt^i  aret  &equen%'imbr8iliurlfiil  <'t(r^(|to 
<0lffitries')dI»n£a^'duc;  of-  YtUiohi^ey^  ai»>i^labiiahHfii^ 
llao  ^jlhbai  ^o^nst  /nvfakih  ite]^  sr^il  odttiUifihedi 
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•JT^e  unju^  ppprcfision  of  tbe  indu^^fy  pf .  ©fh^f  .^- 
tries.  falls  back,  if  I  may  say  so,  upon  th^  Jijpd^<^ 
tile  oppressors,  and  crushes  tUeir  wffiuptry  Djprfi  tli?f[ 
it  does  that  of  those  other  countries.  .8y  J^e  regU: 
lations,  for  example,  the  merchant  of  HaipJ^jrfijf. 
must  send  the  linen  which  he  destines  fpf .  the 
JVmerican  market  to  London,  and  h^  inust  ]b,];u)g 
back  trom  thence  the  tobacco  which  be  destines  for. 
the  German  market;  because  he  c^  ];ieit)ier  send 
the  one  directly  to  America,  nor  bring;  b^l^.the 
other  directly  from  thence.  By  this  resitra^,^t.||fe49. 
probably  obliged  to  sell  the  one  somewhat  c^ie^Lp^^ 
and  to  buy  the  other  somewhat  dearer  than  I^^.^tlief;, 
wise  mig^ht  have  done ;  and  his  profits  are  prql^jj 
somewhat  abridged  by  means  of  it.  In  thisi  .tf^) 
however,  between  Hamburgh  and  London, he. C€i}; 
tainly  receives  the  returns  of  his  capital  much  ijoyDre 
(|uick1y  than  he  could  possibly  have  done  in  the 
direct  trade  to  America,  even  though  we  shpuld 
suppose,  what  is  by  no  means  the  case,  that  thp 
payments  of  America  were  as  punctual  as  those  of 
London.  In  the  trade,  therefore,  to  which  those 
regulations  confine  the  merchant  of  HamburgfW 
his  capital  can  keep  in  constant  employment  a  m^^h 
greater  quantity  of  German  industry  than  it  po^iUy 
could  have  done  in  the  trade  from  which  he  i^  ex; 
eluded.  Though  the  one  employment,  IherefQre, 
may  to  him  perhaps  be  less  profitable  than  thepthefr 
it  cannot  be  less  advantageous  to  his  country,  Jt  i^ 
cjuite  otherwise  with  the  employment  into  w^ich,t|if, 
monopoly  naturally  attracts,  if  I   may  say  sf|,/|he 
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qi^ltil  bf '  the  LeiidoYi  merchant.  iPhW  era^Wji: 
]fe'ay,"p^Vhats,"'be  niore  profitable  to  him  t<iMi  tli' 
^ttlitef 'jJiirt  bf  other  employments,  but  oh  at^Boiilit 
of  tlie  slowness  of  the  returns,  it  cannot  be  ifiidr^ 
lidvantageous  to  his  country. 

*■  After  all  the  unjust  attempts,  therefore,  of  every 
country  in  Europe  to  engross  to  itself  the  whole  aa- 
V&htage  of  the  trade  of  its  own  colonies,  no  country 
^ias  yet  been  able  to  engross  to  itself  anything  bui 
the  expense  of  supporting  in  time  of  peace,  and  of 
defending  in  time  of  war,  the  oppressive  authority 
which  it  assumes  over  them.  The  inconveniehcies 
resulting  from  the  possession  of  its  colonies,  every 
country  has  engrossed  to  itself  completely.  iThe 
advantages  resulting  from  their  trade  it  has  been 
obliged  to  share  with  many  other  countries. 

At  first  sight,  no  doubt,  the  monopoly  of  the 
^reat  commerce  of  America  naturally  seems  to  be 
an  acquisition  of  the  highest  value.  To  the  undis- 
cfarning  eye  of  giddy  ambition,  it  naturally  presi^nts 
iteelf  amidst  the  confused  scramble  of  politics  and 
v^ar,  as  a  very  dazzling  object  to  fight  for.  The 
dkz2^1ing  si)lendour  of  the  object,  however,  the  im- 
lil^hise  greatness  of  the  commerce,  is  the  very  qua- 
Iot  v^Mch  renders  the  monopoly  of  it  hurtful  or 
which  makes  one  employment,  in  its  own  naturp 
n'^Cl^si^ariiy  less  advantageous  to  the  country  than 
lilS"  greater  part  of  other  employments,  absorb  a 
ijifucn  greiter  proportion  of  the  capital  of  the  cduritry 
iMai/Wnat  woulli  ofheirwiise  have  g^pne^to  it. 
^'•The^  mi^ircantfle  stock  of  every  country,  iit  has 
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been  shown  in  the  second  bopk,  i^tfiiially.^eeks,^ 
one  oiay  say  so,  the  employment  mtis^  adyan^geffUf 
to  that  country.  If  it  is  employed  \^  th^,  c^rr^jiig 
trade,  the  country  to  which  it  belong,  b^m^  thf 
emporium  of  the  goods  of  all  the  ^untfip  yf}f^^ 
trade  that  stock  carries  on.  But  the  ownf^f  of  that 
stock  necessarily  wishes  to  dispose  of  as  grflfLt  a 
part  of  those  goods  as  he  can  at  home.  H^  ^^f^.j^J 
saves  himself  the  trouble,  risk,  and  expense,  of  ex- 
portation, and  he  will  upon  that  account  be  glad  to 
sell  them  at  home,  not  only  for  a  much  smalkf 
price,  but  with  somewhat  a  smaller  profit  than  l)f 
might  expect  to  make  by  sending  them  abrf^d. 
He  naturally,  therefore,  endeavours  i^s  n^ucb  as  })f 
can  to  turn  his  carrying  trade  into  a  foreigp  tfn^ 
of  consumption.  If  his  stock  again  is  employe^  jo 
a  foreign  trade  of  consumption,  he  will,  for  the  same 
reason,  be  glad  to  dispose  of  at  home  as  gre^t  ^ 
part  as  he  can  of  the  home  goods,  which  be  colle<;t$ 
in  order  to  export  to  some  foreign  market,  and  he 
will  thus  endeavour,  as  much  as  he  can,  to  turi^  his 
foreign  trade  of  consumption  into  a  home  tr^4^ 
The  mercantile  stock  of  every  country  naturftl); 
courts  in  this  manner  the  near,  and  sbun^  th^  4i^ 
tant  employment ;  naturally  courts  the  eraploy^i^ 
ju  which  the  returns  are  frequent,  and  shuns  that  ip 
which  they  are  distant  and  slow ;  naturs^Uy  cojirtf 
the  employment  in  which  it  can  mai^itaif^,  ^ 
greatest  quantity  of  productive  fabour  in  tjje 
country  to  which  it  belongs,  or  in  yyl^cb  itf  9^ftff 
resides,  and  shuns  that  in  which  it  c^i^  ^i^t^iif 
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tti^i^  {be  ^ifhalteit  quantity.  It  natut^lly  conrts  th^ 
^iiloyAii^fat''Whi(:h  ih  ordinary  cases  is  most  ad- 
Viiiitiigie'odi^,  aiid  shuns  that  which  in  ordinary  caseli 
}£  teast  &dWnta^ous  to  that  country. 
'  '  'Bttt  If  ih  anj^  of  those  distant  employments,  which 
ih '  oraindi^  cases  are  less  advantageous  to  the 
ioiXTiMiji  the  profit  should  happen  to  rise  Somewhat 
UigMi*  thkti  what  is  sufficient  to  halance  the  natural 
jfrefeirenee  which  is  given  to  nearer  employments, 
Ais  klil^eriority  of  profit  will  draw  stock  from  thosfe 
KiikHir  eihployments,  till  the  profits  of  all  return  to 
itielt  itoper  level.  This  superiority  of  profit,  how^- 
6i¥f 1 1!^  a  proof  that  in  the  actual  circumstances  of 
^e  kocfety,  those  distant  employments  are  somewhat 
tfitfer-stocked  Sn  proportion  to  other  employments, 
Uhfi  \XaA  the  stock  of  the  society  is  not  distributed  in 
ft^  jpropefest  manner  among  all  the  different  em- 
j()l(^^ments  carried  on  in  it.  It  is  a  proof  thai  some- 
thing !s  ieither  bought  cheaper  or  sold  dearer  thaft 
it  6tight  to  be,  and  that  some  particular  class  of 
Hfizens  is  more  or  less  oppressed  either  by  payings 
itfrtrA  or  by  getting  less  than  what  is  suitable  to  that 
Ift^ttii'fity,  which  ought  to  take  place,  and  which  na- 
llii^ll^  dbes  take  place,  among  all  the  different 
-IfBtilise^  of  thetn.  Though  the  same  capital  ntvet 
Wifl'ttiaihtain  the  same  quantity  of  productive  labour 
tii'^"dii^ht  as  in  a  near  employment,  yet  a  distant 
irtidpldj'rti'itit  mkjr  be  as  necessary  for  the  tvblfare  of 
ttJi  s66ietf  ^i  a  near  one;  the  goods  which  the  dis- 
iJfll!'^mpl6ytri^ht  deals  in  being  nece^siiry,  pfe¥Wilf)6, 
M-V^iiVrying'ori  many  of  the  laearler  'triijjBbyhi'toS. 
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But  if  the  profits  of  those  who  deal  in  such,go(4i 
are  above  their  proper  level,  those  goods  will  be  soU 
dearer  than  they  ought  to  be,  or  somewhat  aboM 
their  natural  price,  and  all  those  eng^aged.  V|i.  the 
nearer  employments  will  be  more  or  less  oppnrjmfd 
by  this  high  price.  Their  interest,  thecefoc^  ili/his 
case,  requires  that  some  stock  should  be  .withdrawn 
from  those  nearer  employments,  and  turned.  tQwaDJi 
that  distant  one,  in  order  to  reduce  its  profits  t0 
their  proper  level,  and  the  price  of  the  goods  wbjjA 
it  deals  in  to  their  natural  price.  In  this  extraordir 
nary  case,  the  public  interest  requires  that  somt 
stock  should  be  withdrawn  from  those  employn^entf 
which  in  ordinary  cases  are  more  advantageous^  ?t{ld 
turned  towards  one  which  in  ordinary  cases  iiikfl 
advantageous  to  the  public ;  and  in  this  extraordf 
nary  case,  the  natural  interests  and  inclinations  oi 
men  coincide  as  exactly  with  the  public  interest  U 
in  all  other  ordinary  cases,  and  lead  them  to  with* 
draw  stock  from  the  near,  and  to  turn  it  towards  ihf 
distant  employment. 

It  is  thus  that  the  private  interests  and  passiou 
of  individuals  naturally  dispose  them  to  turn  theii 
stock  towards  the  employments  which  in  ordinar] 
cases  are  most  advantageous  to  the  society.  But  i; 
from  this  natural  preference  they  should  turn  Ux 
much  of  it  towards  those  employments,  the  fall  fli 
profit  in  them  and  the  rise  of  it  in  all  others  imiiie< 
diately  dispose  them  to  alter  this  faulty  distributiot 
Without  any  intervention  of  law,  therefore,  the  pd' 
vate  interests  and  passions  of  men  naturally  kad 
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^ktm  to  divide  and  distribute  the  st<x^k  of  every  sU- 
Mbty,  amori^  all  the  different  employments  carried 
M  '*\ti  it;'  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  proportioii 
wliiclk^  is  most  agreeable  to  the  interest  of  the  whole 

'All  the  different  regulations  of  the  mercantile  sys- 
tem 'necessarily'  derange  more  or  less  this  natiiral 
a^d  most  advantageous  distribution  of  stock.  But 
lho8€J' which  concern  the  trade  to  America  and  the 
fikist Indies  derange  it  perhaps  more  than  any  other; . 
bteaulie  the  trade  to  those  two  great  continents  ab- 
sdrbs  a  igreater  quantity  of  stock  than  any  two  other 
bmriches  of  trade.  The  regulations,  howevei',  by 
Which  this  derangement  is  effected  in  those  two  dif- 
fefent  branches  of  trade  are  not  altogether  the  same, 
lidnopoly  is  the  great  engine  of  both;  but  it  is  a  dif- 
ferent sort  of  monopoly.  Monopoly  of  one  kind  or 
another,  indeed,  seems  to  be  the  sole  engine  of  the 
nlerCantile  system. 

'*<In  the  trade  to  America  every  nation  endeavours 
to  engross  as  much  as  possible  the  whole  market  of 
Ha 'Dwn  colonies,  by  fairly  excluding  all  other  nations 
IVwii  any  direct  trade  to  them.  During  the  greater 
|)lttf  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Portuguese  endea- 
toin^  to  manas^  the  trade  to  the  East  Indies  in 
titt  sahie  manner,  by  claiming  the  sole  right  of  sail- 
ing'in  th^  Indian  seas,  on  account  of  the  merit  of 
hHViHg  first;  found  out  the  road  to  them.  The  Dutch 
iMlf-'  ^6rittrroe(  to  exclude  all  other  European  nations 
IHHn  liny  direct  trade  to  their  spice  islands.  Mbno- 
|l61fes'of  this 'kind  are  evidently  established  against 
VOL.  in.  2  w. 
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all  other  European  nation^  who  are  theieil^  mi 
only  excluded  from  a  trad^  to  whiah  it  aiight  te 
convenient  for  them  to  tqrn  some  part  of  their  dtooki 
hut  are  ohliged  to  huy  the  goods  Y^hiolii  thai  tnd^ 
deals  in  somewhat  dearer,  than  if  they  could  imffori 
them  themselves  directly  from  th^  countries  which 
produce  them.  « 

But  since  the  fall  of  the  power  of  FortugalyM 
European  nation  has  claimed  the  exclusj^e  nght  of 
sailing  in  tlie  Indian  seas,  of  which  the  piiDti|iii 
ports  are  now  open  to  the  ships  of  «U  Eurcpeaa 
nations.  Except  in  Portugal,  however,  aad  withii 
these  few  years  in  France,  the  trade  to  ibe  Aut 
Indies  has  in  every  European  country  been  8ub|ected 
to  an  exclusive  company.  Monopolies  af  this  kiad 
are  properly  established  against  the  very  natioil 
which  erects  them.  The  greater  part  of  that  nation 
are  thereby  not  only  excluded  from  a  trade  to  whidi 
it  might  be  convenient  for  them  to  turn  some  part  of 
their  stock,  but  are  obliged  to  buy  the  goods  which 
that  trade  deals  in,  somewhat  dearer  than  if  it  was 
open  and  free  to  all  their  countrymen.  Since  the 
establishment  of  the  English  East  India  eompMiJ« 
for  example,  the  other  inhabitants  of  England,  owr 
and  above  being  excluded  from  the  trade,  must  have 
paid  in  the  price  of  the  East  India  goods  which  they 
have  consumed}  not  only  for  all  the  extiaordinaif 
profits  which  the  company  may  have  made  upon 
tho3e  goods  in  consequence  of  their  ^uinopoly,  bill 
for  all  the  extraordinary  waste  which  the  fr^ud  and 
^busci  inseparable  from  the.  uaanagenoent  <iif  Un 
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ftlffiiT«  of  B^  ^(HJit  a  company,  himt  niK^e^sarily  haVe 
oticflMoMd^  •  The*  absurdity  of  this  second  kind  of 
motiDp^ly,  therefore,  is  tnnth.  more  manifest  than 
that  of  th^  fkst. 

'I  (Doth  th^se  kinds  of  monopolies  derange  more  or 
less  the  natural  distribution  of  the  stoek  of  the  so* 
cietyi  but  they  do  not  always  derange  it  in  the  same 
wtiy.  '  • 

'  Monopolies  of  the  first  kind  always  attract  to  the 
{Ntfdcidllir  tl*ade  in  which  they  are  established,  a 
^reaiber  proportion  of  the  stock  of  the  society  than 
whM  would  go  to  that  trade  of  its  own  accord. 
'  iMonopoiies  of  the  second  kind  may  sometimes 
M&tttijt  stock  towards  the  particular  trade  in  which 
Ihny  nm  established,  arid  sometimes  repel  it  frbih 
thai'  tl'ade  ikccording  to  different  circumstances.  Ill 
poot*  coiiiltries  they  naturally  attrcict  towards  that 
IhMie  4liOre  stock  than  would  otherwise  go  to  it.  In 
Hek  'countiies  they  naturally  repel  from  it  a  good 
ikal  of  stock  which  would  otherwise  gd  to  it. 

Such  poor  countries  as  Sweden  and  Dehtliatk,  for 
eiample,  t¥Ould  probably  have  never  sent  a  single 
ship  to  the  East  Indies,  had  not  the  trade  been  sub- 
jtsoted'  to  an  exclusive  compatiy.  The  establishment 
of  shch  a  company  necessarily  encourages  adven- 
ttirets.  Their  monopoly  secures  them  against  all 
(vompetiters^  in  the  home  market,  and  they  have  the 
same  chance  for  foreign  markets  with  the  traders  of 
Milter  nations.  Their  monopoly  shows  them  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  great  profit  upon  a  considerable  quantity 
o£<^0ods^'«nid  the  chance  of  i^  considerable  profit 
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all  other  European  nation^  who  are  theieh^  mft 
only  excluded  from  a  trad^  to  whioh  it  mighX  1m 
convenient  for  them  to  tqrn  some  part  of  the»  flteebi 
hut  are  ohliged  to  huy  the  gooda  Y^hiolii  thai*  tt»f^ 
deals  in  somewhat  dearer,  than  if  they  could  im||Drt 
them  themselves  directly  from  th^  couutries  which 
produce  them.  .  •  - 

But  since  the  fall  of  the  power  of  PortugalyM 
European  nation  has  claimed  the  cKlusJve'  lagtH  of 
sailing  in  the  Indian  seas,  of  which  the  pnioeqid 
ports  are  now  open  to  the  ships  of  aU  EurifeM 
nations.  Except  in  Portugal,  however^  a«d  mnAhi 
these  few  years  in  France,  the  .trade  t»  the  fiast 
Indies  has  in  every  European  country  been  aulgeeM 
to  an  exclusive  company.  Monopolies  ef  thia  kM 
are  properly  established  against  the  very  natioil 
which  erects  them.  The  greater  part  of  that  natiw 
are  thereby  not  only  excluded  from  a  trade  to  whi^ 
it  might  be  convenient  for  them  to  turn  some  pari  of 
their  stock,  but  are  obliged  to  buy  the  goods  whick 
that  trade  deals  in,  somewhat  dearer  than  if  it  was 
open  and  free  to  all  their  countrymen.  Sinee  the 
establishment  of  the  English  East  India  compaBJi 
for  example,  the  other  inhabitants  of  England,  owr 
and  above  being  excluded  from  the  trade,  must  have 
paid  in  the  price  of  the  East  India  goods  which  they 
have  consumed}  not  only  for  all  the  extiaordinaif 
profits  which  the  company  may  have  made  upon 
tho3e  goods  in  consequence  of  their  monopolyi  bill 
for  all  the  extraordinary  waste  which  the  fr%ud  and 
^buse^  inseparable  from  the  maBs^emei^t'  o^  Un 


ftffkirft  of  B^  grdMit  a  cdtiipany,  k»ust  necessarily  have 
odcflsioMd^'  The'  absurdity  bf  this  second  kind  of 
monopoly,  therefore,  is  mueh  more  manifest  than 
that  of  th^  fksi 

'I'Doth  th^se  kinds  of  monopolies  derange  more  bir 
less  the  natural  distribution  of  the  stoek  of  the  so* 
cietyi  but  they  do  not  always  derange  it  in  the  isame 
imy.  •  ■ 

'  MiMiopolies  of  the  first  kind  always  attract  to  the 
{Mtfticndlir  tl*ad^  in  which  they  are  established,  a 
^reaiber  proportion  of  the  stock  of  the  society  thaii 
whM  wottid  go  to  that  trade  of  its  own  accord. 
'  'Mbnopoiies  of  the  second  kind  may  sometimes 
M&tttijt  stock  towards  the  particular  trade  in  which 
Ihny  nm  established,  and  sometimes  repel  it  frOih 
thai'  ti'ade  According  to  different  circumstances.  Ih 
poob  countries  they  naturally  attract  towards  that 
Ihule  more  stock  than  would  otherwise  go  to  it.  In 
liek  countiies  they  naturally  repel  from  it  a  good 
deal  of  stock  which  would  otherwise  gd  to  it. 

Such  poor  countries  as  Sweden  and  Dehtnatk,  for 
eiamf^,  t¥Ould  probably  have  never  sent  a  single 
ship  to  the  East  Indies,  had  not  the  trade  been  sub- 
jected to  an  exclusive  company.  The  establishment 
of  Aiich  d,  company  necessarily  encourages  adven- 
turers. Their  monopoly  secures  them  against  all 
eompetiters^  in  the  home  market,  and  they  have  the 
same  chance  for  foreign  markets  with  the  traders  of 
Mier  nations.  Their  monopoly  shows  them  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  great  profit  upon  a  considerable  quantity 
«>f  •  ^0ods^^  vnA  the  chance  of  i^  eonsiderable  profit 
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upon  a  great  quantity.  Without  such  eltraordittiiry 
encouragement,  the  poor  traders  of  such  poor'ccnm- 
tries  would  probably  never  have  thought  of  hataMs% 
their  small  capitals  in  so  very  distant  and  uncertdn 
an  adventure  as  the  trade  to  the  East  Indies  must 
naturally  have  appeared  to  them. 

Such  a  rich  country  as  Holland,  on  the  coqtrary, 
would  probably,  in  the  case  of  a  free  trade,  send 
many  more  ships  to  the  East  Indies  than  it  actinlly 
does.  The  limited  stock  of  the  Dutch  East  Indn 
Company  probably  repels  from  that  trade  many  gnat 
mercantile  capitals  which  would  otherwise  go  to  it 
The  mercantile  capital  of  Holland  is  so  great  that  it 
is,  as  it  were,  continually  overflowing,  sometinies  into 
the  public  funds  of  foreign  countries,  sometimes  into 
loans  to  private  traders  and  adventurers  of  foreign 
countries,  Bometimes  into  the  most  round-about 
foreign  trades  of  consumption,  and  sometimes  into 
the  carrying  trade.  All  near  employments  being 
completely  filled  up,  all  the  capital  which  can  be 
placed  in  them  with  any  tolerable  profit  being  already 
placed  in  them,  the  capital  of  Holland  necessarily 
flows  towards  the  most  distant  employments.  The 
trade  to  the  East  Indies,  if  it  were  altogether  free, 
would  probably  absorb  the  greater  part  of  this  re- 
dundant capital.  The  East  Indies  ofler  a  market 
both  for  tiie  manufactures  of  Europe  and  for  the 
gold  and  silver  as  well  as  for  several  other  produc- 
tions of  America,  greater  and  more  extensive  than 
both  Europe  and  America  put  together. 

Every  derangement  of  the  natural  distribution  of 
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,9iook  Is  BisceMarily  hvrtfiil  to  the  society  in  wbich 
U  tak^s  place;  whether  it  be  by  repelling  from  a 
,  particular  tr^de  the  stock  which  would  otherwise  go 

i0itiO^h^  ^in»ni*'^ff  Avrtraius  a  particular  trade  llxai 
which  Would  not  otherwise  come  to  it.  If,  without 
any  exclusive  company,  the  trade  of  Holland  to  the 
East  Indies  would  be  greater  than  it  actually  is,  that 
/country  must  suffer  a  considerable  loss  by  part  of  its 
^pital  being  excluded  from  the  employment  most 
ebnyeiiient  for  that  part.  And  in  the  same  manner, 
if,  Without  an  exclusive  company,  the  trade  of 
Sweden  and  Denmark  to  the  East  Indies  would  be 
l^ss  than  it  actually  is,  or,  what  perhaps  is  more 
probable,  would  not  exist  at  all,  those  two  countries 
must  likewise  siiffer  a  considerable  loss  by  part  of 
their  capital  beihg  drawn  into  an  employment  which 
must  be  more  or  less  unsuitable  to  their  present  cir- 
cumstances. Better  for  them,  perhaps,  in  their  pre- 
fseilt  ciretihistances,  to  buy  East  India  goods  of  other 
tiations,  even  though  they  should  pay  somewhat 
dearer,  than  to  turn  so  great  a  part  of  their  small 
capital  to  so  very  distant  a  trade,  in  which  the  i'e- 
turns  are  so  very  slow,  in  which  that  Capital  can 
maintain  so  small  a  quantity  of  productive  labour  at 
hoiine,  where  productive  labour  is  so  much  wanted, 
Whet-e  so  little  is  done,  and  where  so  much  is  to  do. 

^though  without  an  exclusive  company,  therelbte, 
a  particular  country  should  not  be  able  to  Carry  on 
any  direct  trade  to  the  East  Indies^  it  will  not  frcnn 
thi^nce  follow  that  such  a  company  ought  to  be  esta- 
blished there,  but  only  that  such  a  dountiy  ou^ut  ndt 
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in  these  circumstances  to  trade  directly  to  the  East 
Indies.  That  such  companies  are  not  in  genffial 
necessary  for  carrying  on  the  East  India  trade,  is 
ouffiuicnily  deiiiuu»t*aMHi  Ky  the  experience  of  the 
Portuguese,  who  enjoyed  almost  the  whole  oi  u  an 
more  than  a  century  together  without  any  exclosire 
company. 

No  private  merchant,  it  has  heen  said,  could  weU 
have  capital  sufficient  to  maintain  factors  and  agents 
in  the  different  ports  of  the  East  Indies,  in  order  to 
provide  goods  for  the  ships  which  he  might  occt- 
sionally  send  thither ;  and  yet,  unless  he  was  able  to 
do  this,  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  cargo  might  fre- 
quently make  his  ships  lose  the  season  for  returmngi 
and  the  expense  of  so  long  a  delay  would  not  only 
eat  up  the  whole  profit  of  the  adventure,  hut  fre- 
quently occasion  a  very  considerable  loss.  This 
argument,  however,  if  it  proved  anything  at  all, 
would  prove  that  no  one  great  branch  of  trade  could 
be  carried  on  without  an  exclusive  company,  which 
is  contrary  to  the  experience  of  all  nations.  There  is 
no  great  branch  of  trade  in  which  the  capital  of  any 
one  private  merchant  is  sufficient  for  carrying  on  all 
the  subordinate  branches  which  must  be  carried  on, 
in  order  to  carry  on  the  principal  one.  But  when  a 
nation  is  ripe  for  any  great  branch  of  trade,  sopie 
merchants  naturally  turn  their  capitals  towards  the 
principal,  and  some  towards  the  subordinate  branches 
of  it ;  and  though  all  the  different  branches  of  it  are 
in  this  manner  carried  on,  yet  it  very  seldom  happens 
that  they  are  all  carried  on  by  the  capitalof one 
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private  merchant  If  a  nation,  therefore,  is  ripe  for 
the  East  India  trade,  a  certain  portion  of  its  capital 
will -naturally 'divide  itself  among  all  the  different 
branches  of  that  trade.  Some  of  its  merchants  will 
find  it  for  their  interest  to  reside  in  the  East  Indies, 
Hiid  io  employ  their  capitals  there  in  providing  goods 
for  the  ships  which  are  to  be  sent  out  by  other 
merchnnts  who  reside  in  Europe.  The  settlements 
which  different  European  nations  have  obtained  in 
the  East  Indi«>8,  if  they  were  taken  from  the  exclusive 
companies  to  which  they  ai  pro<;ent  belong,  and  put 
under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  sovereign, 
would  render  this  residence  both  safe  and  easy,  at 
least  to  the  merchants  of  the  particular  nations  to 
whom  those  settlements  belong.  If  at  any  particular 
time  that  part  of  the  capital  of  any  country  which  of 
its  own  accord  tended  and  inclined,  if  I  may  say  so, 
towards  the  East  India  trade,  was  not  sufficient  for 
carrying  on  all  those  ditiferent  branches  of  it,  it  would 
be  a  proof  that,  at  that  particular  time,  that  country 
was  not  ripe  for  that  trade,  and  that  it  would  do 
better  to  buy  for  some  time,  even  at  a  higher  price, 
from  other  European  nations,  the  East  India  goods 
it  had  occasion  for,  than  to  import  them  itself  directly 
from  the  East  Indies.  What  it  might  lose  by  the 
higrh  price  of  those  goods  could  seldom  be  equal  to 
the  loss  which  it  would  sustain  by  the  distraction  of 
a  large  portion  of  its  capital  from  other  employments 
more  necessary,  or  more  useful,  or  more  suitable  to 
its  circumstances  and  situation,  than  a  direct  trade 
to  the  East  Indies. 
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Though  the  Europeans  possess  many  cotlftiderdile 
settlements  both  upon  the  coast  of  Afrieii  and  in  the 
East  Indies,  they  have  not  yet  established  in  eithef 
of  those  countries  such  numerous  and  thrivinj^  colo- 
nies as  those  in  the  islands  and  continent  of  America. 
Africa,  however,  as  well  as  several  of  the  countrifis 
comprehended  under  the  general  naine  of  the  Eiist 
Indies,  are  inhabited  by  barbarous  nations.  But 
those  nations  were  by  no  means  so  i^eak  &nd  ^•' 
fenceless  as  the  miserable  and  helpless  Americaos; 
and  in  proportion  to  the  natural  fertility  of  the 
countries  which  they  inhabited,  thejr  were  besides 
much  more  populous.  The  most  barbarous  natidns 
either  of  Africa  or  of  the  East  Indies  Krere  shep- 
herds; even  the  Hottentots  were  so.  But  the  natrres 
of  every  part  of  America,  elcept  Mexido  aiid  P^) 
were  only  hunters ;  and  the  difference  is  very  great 
between  the  number  of  shepherds  and  that  of  hunters 
whom  the  same  extent  of  equally  fertile  territory  can 
maintain.  In  Africa  and  the  East  Indies,  therefo^re, 
it  was  more  difficult  to  displace  the  natives,  and  to 
extend  the  European  plantations  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  lands  of  the  original  inhabitants.  The 
genius  of  exclusive  companies,  besides,  is  unfavou^ 
able,  it  has  already  been  observed,  to  the  growth  of 
new  colonies,  and  has  probably  been  the  principal 
cause  of  the  little  progress  which  they  have  made  in 
the  East  Indies.  The  Portuguese  carried  on  the 
trade  both  to  Africa  and  the  East  Indies  without 
any  exclusive  companies,  and  their  settlements  at 
Congo^  Angola,  and  fienguela  on  the  eoast  of  Afnc^i 
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and  nt  Goa  ia  the  East  Indies,  thoogh  tnnek^de- 
pressed  by  supeirstition  and  every  ^rt  of  bad  govern- 
ment, yet  bear  some  faint  resemblance  to  the  cold- 
nies  of  America,  and  are  partly  inhabited  by  Portu- 
guese ivho  have  been  established  there  for  several 
generations, .  The  Dutch  settlements  at  the  Cape  6f 
Good  Hope  and  at  Batavia,  are  at  present  the  moat 
Considerable  colonies  which  th^  Europeans  have 
established  either  in  Africa  or  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  both  these  settlements  are  peculiarly  fortunate 
in  their  situation.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  in- 
habited by  a  race  of  people  almost  as  barbarous  and 
quite  as  incapable  of  defending  themselves  as  the 
natives  of  America.  It  is  besides  the  half-way  house, 
if  one  may  say  so,  between  Europe  and  the  East 
Indies,  at  which  almost  every  European  ship  makes 
some  stay  both  in  going  and  returning.  The  sup- 
plying of  those  ships  with  every  sort  of  fresh  provi- 
sions, with  fruit  and  sometimes  with  wine,  affords 
alone  a  very  extensive  market  for  the  surplus  pro- 
duce of  the  colonists.  What  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  is  between  Europe  and  every  part  of  th^  East 
Indies,  Batavia  is  between  the  principal  countries  of 
the  East  Indies.  It  lies  upon  the  most  frequented 
road  from  Indostan  to  China  and  Japan,  and  is 
nearly  about  mid-way  upon  that  road.  Almost  all 
the  ships  too  that  sail  between  Europe  and  China 
touch  at  Batavia;  and  it  is,  over  and  above  all  this, 
the  centre  and  principal  mart  of  what  is  called  the 
country  trade  of  the  East  Indies;  not  only  of  that 
part  of  it  which  is  parried  on  by  Europeans,  but  (tf 
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that  which  is  carried  oa  by  tha  m^Wd  IttiyMis^  tad 
teasela  navigated  by  the  inhaViteiitB  of  Chini  and 
Japan,  of  Tonquinj  Makcca^  Coohin-Chiniijai|d.th» 
island  of  Celebes,  are  frequently  to  b^  stett  in  its 
port.  Such  advantageous  situatioiiB  have  enabled 
those  two  colonies  to  sunnouni  all  the  obBtteks 
which  the  oppressive  genius  of  an  exckniva  eotth 
pany  may  have  occasionally  opposed  to  their  grenrth. 
They  have  enabled  Batavia  to  surmount  the  addi- 
tional disadvantage  of  perhaps  the  most  unwbdt* 
some  climate  in  the  world. 

The  English  and  Duteh  companies,  though  they 
have  established  no  considerable  eolouiea^  except  the 
two  above  mentioned,  have  both  made  considerabte 
conquests  in  the  East  Indies.  But  in  the  maaner 
in  which  they  both  govern  their  new  subjects^  the 
natural  genius  of  an  ejtclusive  company  has  sbown 
itself  most  distinctly.  In  the  spice  islands  the  Duteh 
are  said  to  bum  all  the  spiceries  which  a  fertile  sea- 
son produces  beyond  what  they  expect  to  dispose  of 
in  Europe  with  such  a  profit  as  they  thiok  suflB- 
cient.  In  the  islands  where  they  have  no  settle^ 
ments,  they  give  a  premium  to  those  who  collect  the 
young  blossoms  and  green  leaves  of  the  clove  aad 
nutmeg  trees  which  naturally  grow  there,  but  which 
this  savage  policy  has  now,  it  is  said,  almost  conh 
pletely  extirpated.  Even  in  the  islands  where  they 
have  settlements  they  have  very  much  reduced,  it  is 
said,  the  number  of  those  trees.  If  the  produce  eten 
of  their  own  islands  was  much  greater  than  what 
suited  their  market,  the  natives,  they  suspect,  might 
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find  mean0  tefeoBvey  sottie  part  of  it  toother  iU|tioiiS9 
9nd  tbe  best  way,  Ibey  imagiae,  to  secure  tbeir  owor 
Bftoncypoly^  is  id  take  care  that  no  move  shall  groi# 
thaa  ^bftt  they  themselves  carry  to  market.  By 
diflfbrwt  arts  of  oppression  they  have  reduted  the 
population  of  several  of  the  Moluceas  nearly  tothe^ 
Bumher  which  is  sufficient  to  supply  with  fresh  pro^ 
viaicma  and  other  necessaries  of  life  their  owninsig*^ 
nifieant  {garrisons,  and  such  of  th^ir  ships  as  ocoa-i 
sidnaUy  oome  there  for  a  cargo  of  spices.  Under 
ihe  government  even  of  the  Portuguese,  howevevi 
tho$e  islands  are  said  to  have  been  tolerably  weilin* 
hicbited.  The  English  company  have  not  yet  had 
tim^  io  establish  in  Bengal  so  perfectly  destructive 
a  syytem.  The  plan  of  their  government,  however, 
bas  had  exactly  ihe  same  tendency.  It  has  not  been 
unrommoQ,  I  am  well  assured,  for  the  chief,  that  ia^ 
Uto  flfat  clerk  of  a  factory,  to  order  a  peesant  to 
plough  up  a  rich  field  of  poppies,  and  sow  it  with 
rice  or  some  other  grain.  The  pretence  was,  to  pve^ 
vent  a  scarcity  of  provisions;  but  the  real  readon, 
to  give  the  chief  an  opportunity  of  selling  at  a  better 
firiee  a  large  quantity  of  opium,  which  he  happened 
then  to  have  upon  hand.  Upon  other  occasions  the 
order  has  been  reversed ;  and  a  rich  field  of  rice  or 
other  grain  has  been  ploughed  up,  in  order  to  makl^ 
roeim  for  a  fdantation  of  poppies ;  wh^n  the  obief 
ioreeaw  that  extraordinary  profit  was  likely  to  be 
made  by  opium.  The  servants  of  the  companr^'have 
updil^  several  occasions  attempted  to  establish  in  tbelr 
otw  fhvonr  the  monopoly  of  80me  tf  <be  HM^itiMM 
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portant  branches,  not  only  of  the  foreign,  but  of  the 
inland  trade  of  the  country.  Had  they  been  allowed 
to  go  on,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  not  at 
some  time  or  another  have  attempted  to  restrain -the 
production  of  the  particular  articles  of  which  they 
had  thus  usurped  the  monopoly,  not  only  to  the 
quantity  which  they  themselyes  could  purchase,  but 
to  that  which  they  could  expect  to  sell  with  such  a 
profit  as  they  might  think  sufficient  In  the  course 
of  a  century  or  two,  the  policy  of  the  English  com- 
pany would  in  this  manner  have  probably  proved  as 
completely  destructive  as  that  of  the  Dutch< 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  directly  contiaiy 
to  the  real  interest  of  those  companies,  considered 
as  the  sovereigns  of  the  countries  which  they  have 
conquered,  than  this  destructive  plan.  In  almost  all 
countries  the  revenue  of  the  sovereign  is  drawn  fironi 
that  of  the  people.  The  greater  the  revenue  of  the 
people,  therefore,  the  greater  the  annual  produce  of 
their  land  and  labour,  the  more  they  can  afford  to 
the  sovereign.  It  is  his  interest,  therefore,  to  in- 
crease as  much  as  possible  that  annual  produce. 
But  if  this  is  the  interest  of  every  sovereign,  it  is 
peculiarly  so  of  one  whose  revenue,  like  that  of  the 
sovereign  of  Bengal,  arises  chiefly  from  a  land-rent. 
That  rent  must  necessarily  be  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  and  value  of  the  produce,  and  both  the  one 
and  the  other  must  depend  upon  the  extent  of  the 
market.  The  quantity  will  always  be  suited  with 
more  or  less  exactness  to  the  consumption  of  those 
who  can  afford  to  pay  for  it,  and  the  price  which 
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tfaey  will  pay  will  always  be  in  proportion  to  the 
Eagerness  of  their  competition.  It  is  the  interest  of 
ftuch  a  sovereign,  therefore,  to  open  the  most  exten- 
sive market  for  the  produce  of  his  country,  to  allow 
the  most  perfect  freedom  of  commerce,  in  order  to 
increase  as  much  as  possible  the  number  and  the 
eompetition  of  .buyers;  and  upon  this  account  to 
abolish,  not  only  all  monopolies,  but  all  restraints 
upon  the  transportation  of  the  home  produce  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  upon  its  exporta- 
tion to  foreign  countries,  or  upon  the  importation  of 
goods  of  any  kind  for  which  it  can  be  exchanged. 
He  is  in  this  manner  most  likely  to  increase  both 
the  quantity  and  value  of  that  produce,  and  consc-^ 
quently  of  his  own  share  of  it,  or  of  his  own  revenue. 
But  a  company  of  merchants  are,  it  seems,  inca- 
pable of  considering  themselves  as  sovereigns,  even 
after  they  have  become  such.  Trade,  or  buying  in 
order  to  sell  again,  they  still  consider  as  their  prin- 
cipal business;  and  by  a  strange  absurdity,  regard 
the  character  of  the  sovereign  as  but  an  appendix  to 
that  of  the  merchant,  as  something  which  ought  to 
be  made  subservient  to  it,  or  by  means  of  whioh 
they  may  be  enabled  to  buy  cheaper  in  India,  and 
thereby  to  sell  with  a  better  profit  in  Europe.  They 
endeavour  for  this  purpose  to  keep  out  as  much  as 
possible  all  competitors  from  the  markets  of  the 
countries  which  are  subject  to  their  government, 
and  consequently  to  reduce,  at  least,  some  part  of 
ithe  surplus  produce  of  those  countries  to  what  is 
barely,  sufficient  foe  supplying  their  own  demands  4>t 
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to  wh?^t  they  cao  expect  to  sell  in  Europe  wiih  such 
a  profit  as  they  may  think  reasonably*  Their  muT" 
cantile  habits  draw  them  in  this  manner,  almost  ne- 
cessarily, though  perhaps  insensibly,  to  prefer  upoa 
all  ordinary  occasions  the  little  and  transitory  profit 
of  the  monopolist  to  the  great  and  permanent  reve- 
nue of  the  sovereign,  and  would  gradually  lead  them 
to  treat  the  countries  subject  to  their  government 
nearly  as  the  Dutch  treat  the  Moluccas.  It  is  the 
interest  of  the  East  India  Company  considered  aa 
sovereigns,  that  the  European  goods  which  are  car^ 
ried  to  their  Indian  dominions  should  be  sold  there 
as  cheap  as  possible;  and  that  the  Indian  goodi 
which  are  brought  from  thence  should  bring  there 
as  good  a  price,  or  should  be  sold  there  as  dear  as 
possible.  But  the  reverse  of  this  is  their  interest  as 
merchants.  As  sovereigns,  their-  interest  is  exactly 
the  same  with  that  of  the  country  which  they  govern. 
As  merchants,  their  interest  is  directly  opposite  to 
that  interest. 

But  if  the  genius  of  such  a  government,  even  as 
to  what  concerns  its  direction  in  Europe,  is  in  this 
manner  essentially  and  perhaps  incurably  faulty,  that 
of  its  administration  in  India  is  still  more  so.  That 
administration  is  necessarily  composed  of  a  council 
of  merchants,  a  profession  no  doubt  extremely  re- 
spectable, but  which  in  no  country  in  the  world 
carries  along  with  it  that  sort  of  authority  which 
naturally  overawes  the  people,  and  without  force 
commands  their  willing  obedience.  Such  a  council 
qan  command  obedience  only  by  the  military  force 
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turith  which  they  are  accompanied,  and  their  goViSfii- 
ment  is  therefore  necessarily  militkry  and  despbtitrdl. 
Their  proper  business,  however,  is  that  of  mei^chantsl. 
It  is, to  sell,  upon  their  masters'  account,  the  Euro^ 
pe&n  goods  consigned  to  them,  and  to  buy  in  return 
Indian  goods  for  the  European  market.  It  is  to  sell 
the  one  as  dear  and  to  buy  the  other  as  chcfap  as 
possible,  aiid  consequently  to  exclude  as  much  as 
possible  all  rivals  from  the  particular  market  wherti 
they  keep  their  shop.  The  geilius  of  the  administrti- 
tion,  therefore,  so  far  as  concerns  the  trade  of  th6 
conipkny,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  direction.  It 
tendd  to  m&ke  government  subservient  to  the  inte« 
rest  of  monopoly,  and  consequently  to  stunt  the 
natUrdl  growth  of  some  parts  at  least  of  the  surplus 
produce  of  the  country  to  what  is  barely  sufficient 
for  Answering  the  demand  of  the  company. 

All  the  members  of  the  administration,  besides, 
ilmde  more  or  less  upon  their  own  account,  and  it 
IS  in  vain  to  prohibit  them  from  doing  sO.  No^ 
thing  can  be  more  completely  foolish  than  to  ex- 
pect that  the  clerks  of  a  great  counting-house  at 
ten  thousand  miles  distance,  and  consequently  dl- 
Ibost' quite  out  of  sight,  should,  upon  a  simple  ordet 
ftom  their  masters,  give  up  at  once  doing  any  soi^t 
of  busings  upon  their  own  account,  abandoil  fot 
etei*  all  hopes  of  making  a  fortune,  of  which  th^y 
hftve  the  means  in  their  hands,  and  coiitent  them- 
fteltes  with  the  moderate  salaries  which  those  mas'^ 
i^m  allow  them,  and  which,  moderate  as  they  ilte, 
Ml  ileldom   be  augmented,  b^ing   oomnlbiilir  ^i 
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large  as  the  real  profits  of  the  company  trade  can 
afibrd.  In  such  circumstances,  to  prohibit  the  ser- 
vants of  the  company  from  trading  upon  their  own 
account,  can  have  scarce  any  other  efiect  than  to 
enable  the  superior  servants,  uuder  pretence  of  ex- 
ecuting their  masters'  order,  to  oppress  such  of  the 
inferior  ones  as  have  had  the  misfortune  to  fall 
under  their  displeasure.  The  servants  naturally 
endeavour  to  establish  the  same  monopoly  in  favour 
of  their  own  private  trade  as  of  the  public  trade  of 
the  company.  Jf  they  are  suffered  to  act  as  they 
could  wish,  they  vnll  establish  this  monopoly  openly 
and  directly,  by  fairly  prohibiting  all  other  people 
from  trading  in  the  articles  in  which  they  choose 
to  deal;  and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  best  and  least 
oppressive  way  of  establishing  it.  But  if  by  an 
order  from  Europe  they  are  prohibited  from  doing 
this,  they  will,  notwithstanding,  endeavour  to  esta- 
blish a  monopoly  of  the  same  kind,  secretly  and 
indirectly,  in  a  way  that  is  much  more  destructive 
to  the  country.  They  will  employ  the  whole  au- 
thority of  government,  and  pervert  the  adminis* 
tration  of  justice,  in  order  to  harass  and  ruin  those 
who  interfere  with  them  in  any  branch  of  commerce 
which,  by  means  of  agents,  either  concealed,  or  at 
least  not  publicly  avowed,  they  may  choose  to  carry 
on.  But  the  private  trade  of  the  servants  will 
naturally  extend  to  a  much  greater  variety  of  ar- 
ticles than  the  public  trade  of  the  company.  The 
public  trade  of  the  company  extends  no  further 
than  the  trade  with  Europe,  and  comprehends  tk 
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part- on] jr  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country.  But 
the  private  trade  of  the  servants  may  e&tend  to  all 
the  different  branches  both  of  its  inland  and  foreign 
trade.  Th^  monopoly  of  the  company  can  tend 
only  to  stunt  the  natural  growth  of  that  part  of  the 
surplus  produce  which,  in  the  case  of  a  free  trade, 
would  be  exported  to  Europe.  That  of  the  servants 
tends  to  stunt  the  natural  growth  of  every  part  of 
the  produce  in  which  they  choose  to  deal,  of  what  is 
destined  for  home  consumption,  as  well  as  of  what 
is  destined  for  exportation ;  and  consequently  to  de- 
grade the  cultivation  of  the  whole  country,  and  to 
tedtice  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  It  tends  to 
reduce  the  quantity  of  every  sort  of  produce,  even 
that  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  whenever  the  servants 
of  the  company  choose  to  deal  in  them,  to  what  those 
servants  can  both  afibrd  to  buy  and  expect  to  sell 
with  such  a  profit  as  pleases  them. 

From  the  nature  of  their  situation  too  the  ser- 
vants must  be  more  disposed  to  support  with  rigor- 
ous severity  their  own  interest  against  that  of  the 
country  which  they  govern,  than  their  masters  can 
be  to  support  theirs.  The  country  belongs  to  their 
masters^  who  cannot  avoid  having  some  regard  for 
the  interest  of  what  belongs  to  them.  But  it  does 
not  belong  to  the  servants.  The  real  interest  of 
their  masters,  if  they  were  capable  of  understand- 
ing it,  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  country*,  arid  it 

•  The  inUirest  of  every  proprietor  of  India  stock,  however, 
It  by  BO  means  the  game  with  that  of  the  country  in  the  ^cf- 
▼enunent  of  which  his  vote  gives  him  6ome  influence.  See 
Book  v«  Chap,  i,  Fftrt  3d.— A, 
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is  from  ignorance  chiefly,  and  tbe  meanness  of  me^ 
cantile  prejudice,  that  they  ever  oppress  it.    But 
the  real  interest  of  the  servants  is  hy  no  means  the 
same  with  that  of  the  country,  and  the  most  perfect 
information  would  not  necessarily  put  an  end  to 
their    oppressions.      The    regulations    accordingly 
which  have  heen  sent .  out  from  Europe,  though 
they  have  heen  frequently  weak,  have  upon  most 
occasions  heen   well-meaning.      More  intelligence 
and  perhaps  less  good-meaning  has  sometimes  ap* 
peared  in  those  established  by  the  servants  in  India. 
It  is  a  very  singular  government  in  which  every 
member  of  the  administration  wishes  to  get  out  of 
the  country,  and  consequently  to  have  done  with 
the  government,  as  soon  as  he  can,  and  to  whose 
interest,  the  day  after  he  has  left  it  and  carried  his 
whole  fortune  with  him,  it  is  perfectly  indifferent 
though  the  whole  country  was  swallowed  up  by  an 
earthquake. 

I  mean  not,  however,  by  anything  which  I  have 
here  said,  to  throw  any  odious  imputation  upon  the 
general  character  of  the  servants  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  much  less  upon  that  of  any  particular 
persons.  It  is  the  system  of  government,  the  situ- 
ation in  which  they  are  placed,  that  I  mean  to  cen- 
sure ;  not  the  character  of  those  who  have  acted  in 
it.  They  acted  as  their  situation  naturally  directed, 
and  they  who  have  clamoured  the  loudest  against 
them  would,  probably,  not  have  acted  better  them- 
selves. In  war  and  negociation,  the  councils  of 
Madras  and  Calcutta  have  upon  several  occasions 
conducted  themselves  with  a  resolution  and  deci- 
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sive  wisdom  which  would  have  done  honour  to  the 
Semite  of  Rome  in  the  hest  days  of  that  republic. 
The  members  of  those  councils,  however,  had  been 
bred  to  professions  very  diflTerent  from  war  and 
politics.  But  their  situation  alone,  without  edu« 
cation,  experience,  or  even  example,  seems  to  have 
formed  in  them  all  at  once  the  ^reat  qualities  which 
it  required,  and  to  have  inspired  them  both  with 
abilities  and  virtues  which  they  themselves  could 
not  well  know  that  they  possessed.  If  upon  some 
occasions,  therefore,  it.  has  animated  them  to  ac- 
tions of  magnanimity  which  could  not  well  have 
been  expected  from  them,  we  should  not  wonder  if 
upon  others  it  has  prompted  them  to  exploits  of 
somewhat  a  different  nature. 

Such  exclusive  companies,  therefore,  are  nui- 
sances in  every  respect ;  always  more  or  less  incon- 
venient to  the  countries  in  which  they  are  esta- 
blished, and  destructive  to  those  which  have  the 
misfortune  to  fall  under  their  government. 
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CHAPTER  vni. 

Conclution  of  the  Mercantile  &fstem. 

Tff  ouc^H  the  encouragement  of  eS^portaUon,  and  the 
Ascouragement  of  importation,  are  the  two  great 
^ngin^s  by  which  the  mercantile  system  proposes  to 
Ullrich  every  conntry,  yet  with  regard  to  some  par- 
ticular commodities  it  seems  to  follow  an  opposite 
plan:  to  discourage  exportation  and  to  encourage 
importation.  Its  ultimate  object,  however,  it  pre- 
tends, is  always  the  same,  to  enrich  the  country  by 
an  advantageous  balance  of  trade.  It  discourages 
the  exportation  of  the  materials  of  manufacture, 
and  of  the  instruments  of  trade,  in  order  to  give  our 
own  workmen  an  advantage,  and  to  enable  them  to 
undersell  those  of  other  nations  in  all  foreign  mar- 
kets :  and  by  restraining,  in  this  manner,  the  ex- 
portation of  a  few  commodities,  of  no  great  price, 
it  proposes  to  occasion  a  much  greater  and  more 
valuable  exportation  of  others.  It  encourages  the 
importation  of  the  materials  of  manufacture,  in 
order  that  our  own  people  may  be  enabled  to  work 
them  up  more  cheaply,  and  thereby  prevent  a 
greater  and  more  valuable  importation  of  the 
manufactured  commodities.  I  do  not  observe,  at 
least  in    our    Statute    Book,   any  encouragement 
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given  to  the  importation  of  the  instruments  of 
trade.  "When  manufactures  have  advanced  to  a 
certain  pitch  of  greatness,  the  fabrication  of  the 
instruments  of  trade  becomes  itself  the  object  of 
a  great  number  of  very  Important  manufactures. 
To  give  any  particular  e;icouragement  to  the  im- 
portation of  such  instruments,  would  interfere  too 
much  with  ihe  interest  of  those  manufactures.  Such 
importations  therefore,  instead  of  being  encouraged, 
has  frequently  been  prohibited.  Thus  the  importa- 
tion  of  wool  cards,  except  from  Ireland,  or  when 
brought  in  as  wreck  of  prize  goods,  was  pro* 
bibited  by  the  Sd  of  Edward  IV.;  which  prohi* 
bition  was  renewed  by  the  39th  of  Elizabeth,  and 
has  been  continued  and  rendered  perpetual  by  sub- 
sequent IflWS. 

The  importation  of  the  materials  of  manufacture 
has  sometimes  been  encouraged  by  an  exemption 
from  the  duties  to  which  other  goods  are  subject, 
and  sometimes  by  bounties. 

The  importation  of  sheep's  wool  from  several  dif- 
ferent countries,  of  cotton  wool  from  all  countries,  of 
undressed  flax,  of  the  greater  part  of  dyeing  drugs, 
of  the  greater  part  of  undressed  hides  from  Ireland 
or  the  British  colonies,  of  seal  skins  from  the  Bri- 
tish Greenland  fishery,  of  pig  and  bar  iron  from  the 
British  colonies,  as  well  as  of  several  other  mate- 
rials of  manufacture,  has  been  encouraged  by  an 
exemption  from  all  duties,  if  properly  entered  at 
the  customhouse.  The  private  interest  of  our  mer- 
jcbants  and  manufacturers  may,  perhaps>  have  ex- 
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tortcd  from  the  legislature  these  exetnptidns,  as  i^ll 
is  the  greater  part  Of  our  other  cOmtnereial  regu- 
lations. They  are,  however,  perfectly  Just  and 
reasonable,  and  if,  consistently  with  the  tietessities 
of  the  state,  they  eonld  be  extended  fo  all  the  other 
materials  of  mamifactuft'e»  the  public  would  ce^ 
tainly  be  a  gainer. 

The  avidity  of  our  great  manufacturers,  however^ 
haH  in  sonde  cases  extended  these  exemptions  b 
good  deal  beyond  what  can  justly  be  ^onsidefSBd  as 
the  rude  materials  of  their  work.  By  the  24  Geo.  U. 
chap.  46,  a  small  duty  of  only  one  penny  the  poiind 
was  imposed  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  brown 
linen  yarn,  instead  of  much  highet  duties  to  which 
it  had  been  subjected  before,  viz.  of  sixpence  tba 
pound  upon  sail  yarn,  of  one  shilling  the  pound 
upon  all  French  and  Dutch  yarn,  and  of  two 
pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence  upon  the 
hundred  weight  of  all  spruce  or  Muscovia  yarn. 
But  our  manufacturers  were  not  long  satisfied  with 
this  reduction.  By  the  29th  of  the  same  king, 
chap.  15,  the  same  law  which  gave  a  bounty  upon 
the  exportation  of  British  and  Irish  linen  of  which 
the  price  did  not  exceed  eighteen  pence  the  yard, 
even  this  small  duty  upon  the  importation  of  brown 
linen  yarn  was  taken  away*  In  the  different  opera- 
tions, however,  which  are  necessary  for  the  pre- 
paration of  linen  yarn,  a  good  deal  more  industry 
is  employed,  than  in  the  subsequent  operation  of 
preparing  linen  cloth  frdm  linen  yarn.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  industry  of  the  flax*growers  and 
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^ax-dre8se]r99  three  or.. four  BpinQers,  itt  leasty.ani 
necessary,  in  order  to  keep  one  weaver  in  constant 
^mploymenti ;  and  more  than  .  fbur-rfilthB  of  the 
whple  qufintitj  gf  labour,  n^ecesaiary  for  the.  prei* 
paration  of  liuen  cloth,  is  employed  in  that  of  iinen 
yam;  hut  oux  spinuers  are.  poor  people,  wooaea 
commonly,  scattered  about  in  all  diiSerent  parts  of 
the  country,  without  support  or  protection*  I^  is 
not  by  the  sale  of  their  work,  but  by  that  of  the 
complete  work  of  the  weavers,  that  our  great  master 
n^anufacturers  make  their  profits.  As  it  is  their 
interest  to  sell  the  complete  maoufacture  as  dear« 
so  is  it  to  buy  the  materials  as  cheap  as  possible* 
By  extorting  from  the  legislature  bounties  upon  the 
exportation  of  their  own  linen,  high  duties  upon  the 
importation  of  all  foreign  linen,  and  a  total  pro* 
hibition  of  the  home  consumption  of  some  sorts  of 
French  linen,  they  endeavour  to  sell  their  own  goods 
as  dear  as  possible.  By  encouraging  the  impoarta« 
tion  of  foreign  linen  yam,  and  thereby  bringing  it 
into  competition  with  that  which  is  made  by  our 
own  people,  they  endeavour  to  buy  the  work  of  the 
poor  spinners  as  cheap  as  possible.  They  are  as.  in- 
tent to  keep  dovm  the  wages  of  their  own  weavers, 
as  the  earnings  of  the  poor  spinners,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  for  the  benefit  of  the  workman,  that  they 
endeavour  either  to  raise  the  price  of  the  complete 
work,  or  to  lower  that  of  the  rude  materials.  It 
is  the  industry  which  is  carried  on  for  the  benefit 
of  the  rich  and  the  powerfid,  that  is  principally  eon 
oouraged  by  omc  mercantile  system.    Vhat  which 
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is  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  thcf  poor  and  the  indif 
gent,  18  too  often  either  neglected,  or  oppressed. 

Both  the  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  ]mu 
and  the  exemption  from  duty  upon  the  importation 
of  foreign  yam,  which  were  granted  only  for  fifteen 
years,  but  continued  by  two  difi^erent  prolongations, 
expire  with  the  end  of  the  session  of  parliament 
which  shall  immediately  follow  the  24th  of  June^ 
1786. 

The  encouragement  given  to  Hhe  importation  of 
the  materials  of  manufacture  by  bounties,  has  been 
principally  confined  to  such  as  were  imported  from 
our  American  plantations. 

The  first  bounties  of  this  kind  were  those  grantii 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century*  upoi 
the  importation  of  naval  stores  from  America.  Un- 
der this  denomination  were  comprehended  timber 
fit  for  masts,  yards,  and  bowsprits ;  hemp ;  tar,  pitch, 
and  turpentine.  The  bounty,  however,  of  one  pound 
the  ton  upon  masting  timber,  and  that  of  six  pounds 
the  ton  upon  hemp,  were  extended  to  such  as  should 
be  imported  into  England  from  Scotland.  Both 
these  bounties  continued  without  any  variatioDi  at 
the  same  rate,  till  they  were  severally  allowed  to 
expire;  that  upon  hemp  on  the  1st  of  January) 
1741,  and  that  upon  masting-timber  at  the  end  P^ 
the  session  of  Parliament  immediately  following  t)^ 
24th  June,  1781. 

The  bounties  upon  the  importation  of  tar,.pitcb) 
and  turpentine,  underwent,  during  their  contiau£MiiCf) 
several  alterations.     Originally  that  upon  .tar  v^ 
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four  pounds  the  ton;  that  upon  pitch  th^'ltahle  t  aticf 
that  upon  turpentine,  three  pounds  the  ton:  TRt 
bounty  of  four  pounds  the  ton  upon  tar  was  (ifter* 
wards  confined  to  such  as  had  been  prepared  in'  « 
particular  manner;  that  upon  other  good,  clean, 
and  merchantable  tar  was  reduced  to  two  pounds 
four  shillings  the  ton.  The  bounty  upoh  pitch  was 
likewise  reduced  to  one  pound ;  and  that  upon  tur- 
pentine to  one  pound  ten  shillings  the  ton. 

The  second  bounty  upon  the  importation  of  any 
of  the  materials  of  manufacture,  according  to  t!h^ 
order  of  time,  was  that  granted  by  the  21  Qea:  III 
chap.  SO,  upon  the  importation  of  indigo  from  the 
British  plantations.  When  the  plantation  itidigo 
w£ts  worth  three-fourths  of .  the  price  of  the  best 
-French  indigo,  it  was  by  this  act  entitled  to  a  bounty 
of  siipence  the  pound.  This  bounty,  which,  lib^ 
most  others,  was  granted  only  for  a  limited  time^ 
was  continued  by  several  prolongations,  but  was 
reduced  to  four-pence  the  pound.  It  was  allowed 
to  expire  with  the  end  of  the  session  of  parliament 
which  followed  the  25th  March,  1781. 

The  third  bounty  of  this  kind  was  that  granted 
(much  about  the  time  that  we  were  beginniitg  some- 
times to  court  and  sometimes  to  quarrel  with  our 
American  colonies)  by  the  4  Geo.  III.  chap;  '26, 
upon  the  importation  of  hemp,  or  undressed' flasf, 
from  tlie  British  plantations.  This  bounty  wis 
granted  for  twenty-one  years,  from  the  24th  J  one, 
1764,  to  the  24th  June,  1785.  For  the  first 'seven 
Jreanr  it  was  to  be  at  the  rate  of  eight  -pfoun^i^the 

2o 
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tott,  fpr  the  second  al  wx  pounds,  and  fn-  tli»  tWitt 
ftl  four  pounds.  It  was  not  exltoded  1o  Sootlasdi 
of  which  the  climate  (although  hemp  is  aomcthnci 
raised  there,  in  small  qnantities  and  i  of  an*  ihUmor 
quality)  is  not  very  fit  for  that  prodoee.  Sacks 
hounty  upon  the  importation  of  Scotch  flax 'Into 
England  would  have  been  too  great  ^  diM>ttMge« 
meat  to  the  native  produce  of  the  aonthiivQ  part  of 
the  united  kingdom,  i>' 

The  fourth  hounty  of  this  kind»  Was  that  gcaited 
by  the  5  Geo.  III.  chap.  45,  upon  the  imtx>rtilidi 
of  wood  from  America.  It  was  g^raated  fbrnias 
years,  from  the  1st  January,  1766,  to  the  1st  Jsim^ 
ary,  1775.  During  the  first  three  years,  ft  waste 
be  for  every  hundred  and  twenty  good  deals,  at  Hht 
rate  of  one  pound ;  and  for  every  load  oontahiing 
fifty  cubic  feet  of  other  squared  timber,  al  the  rats 
of  twelve  shillings.  For  the  second  three  years,  it 
was  for  deals,  to  be  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  afailiing^ 
and  for  other  squared  timber,  at  the  rate  of  eigkt 
shillings ;  and  for  the  third  three  years,  it  was  for 
deals,  to  be  at  the  rate  of  ten  shillings,  and  for 
other  squared  timber,  at  the  rate  of  five  shillingSt 

The  fifth  bounty  of  this  kind,  was  that  granted  bjr 
the  9  Geo.  III.  chap.  38,  upon  the  importation  of 
raw  silk  from  the  British  plantations.  It  was 
granted  for  twenty-one  years,  from  the  1st  Janasffy* 
1770,  to  the  1st  January,  1791.  For  the  first  seven 
years  it  was  to  be  at  the  rate  of  twenty-fivse  'powMb 
for:  every  hundred  ^o\n\d^'  >(^Ui«  \  for  the  eecon4  ^ 
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S!li*  ouawftinlitii  of  th«  silk'worm  and  Ibe  fire)^ 
A»tioii>of  silk  nquk^s  so  miMh.hafid  labour^  And 
iabouf  is-  so  very  dear  in  America,  that  cV^il  'this 
gfaat  bounty^  Ihave  be^n  informed,  was  not  likely 
to  firoduc^  Any  considerable  effect. 

H^The  ftiitbboumty  of  this  kind,  was  that  granted 
by:i]flO«d.  III.  ohapk  60,  for  the  importation  of 
fiipe^  hogsbeadS)  and  barrel«staves  and  heading  from 
tbe  British  plantations.  It  was  granted  for  nind 
ydafrs,  fifom  1st  January,  177S)  to  the  Ist  January, 
i78ii  ■  For  the  first  three  years,  it  Was  fof  a  oertaiil 
quantity  of  eaehi  to  be  at  the  rattf  of  sit  poundEi  j 
fontheiflftcond  three  years,  at  four  pounds  |  and  for 
dl&'tbird  three  yMCi,  at  tWo  pounds. 

tiiTha  fMrenth  and  last  bounty  of  this  kind,  wan  that 
ffmaUA  by  the  19  Geo.  III.  chap.  87,  upon  the 
iitiporlatioB  of  hemp  fVom  Ireland.  It  was  gfantdd 
hi  ilie  same  manner  as  that  fbr  the  importation  of 
beoip  and  undressed  flax  from  Americai  for  twenty^ 
«iae  years,  from  the  24th  June,  1779,  to  the  24th 
June,  1800.  This  term  is  divided,  likewise^  into 
Ibree  periods  of  seven  yearar  each ;  and  in  each  of 
those,  ftftiods^  the  rate  of  the  Irish  bounty  is  the 
ttaue' With  that  of  the  American.  It  does  not^how* 
«veiv  like,  tbe  American  bounty^  eiteadi  to  tbd  irh' 
pOttfitibn  of  undressed  flax.  It  would  have  been 
io#>|$refit  tt  discouragement  to  the  cultivation  of  that 
plaat  in: Great  Britain*  When  this  last  bounty  waft 
gMHkted,  ihfe  fidtish  and  Irish  legislatures  were^  iiot 
lit  i&tich  better  humour  with  one  anothers<  thiaa  >lb% 
BMittak/  aadJkmerktai  had  been.  )ieicK«^vNv1^>3l^  >^sMk 
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boon  to  Ireland,  it  is  to  be  hoped*  ha^  b^n  gomt^ 
under  more  fortunate  auspices,  than  all  thos^  to 
America. 

The  same  commodities  upon  whipb  we  thus  gaVQ 
bounties,  when  imported  from  America,  were  sub- 
jected to  considerable  duties  when  imported  fi;oin 
any  other  country.  The  interest  of  our  American 
colonies  was  regarded  as  the  same  with  tl^t  of  ,tbe 
mother  country.  Their  wealth  was  considered  as 
our  wealth.  Whatever  money  was  sent  out  to  them, 
it  was  said,  came  all  back  to  us  by  the  balance  of 
trade,  and  we  could  never  becoqie  a  farthing  ibt 
poorer,  by  any  expense  which  we  coold  lay  out  upon 
them.  They  were  our  own  in  every  respect,  and  it 
was  an  expense  laid  out  upon  the  improvement  of 
our  own  property,  and  for  the  profitable  employment 
of  our  own  people.  It  is  unnecessary,  I  apprehend, 
at  present  to  say  any  thing  further,  in  order  to  ex- 
pose the  folly  of  a  system,  which  fatal  experience 
has  now  sufRciently  exposed.  Had  our  American 
colonies  really  been  a  part  of  Great  Britain,  those 
bounties  might  have  been  considered  as  bounties 
upon  production,  and  would  still  have  been  liable 
to  all  the  objections  to  which  such  bounties  are 
liable,  but  to  no  other. 

The  exportation  of  the  materials  of  manufacture 
is  sometimes  discouraged  by  absolute  prohibitions, 
and  sometimes  by  high  duties. 

Our  woollen  manufacturers  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful than  any  other  class  of  workmen,  in  per- 
suading the  legislature  that  the  prosperity  of  the 


itiiibn^^pi^Mt^ldi'uptitk  the  !tucc«i8  and  ext^nafon  of 
ilieir'  pattictilar  businiess.  They  have  not  only  oIh 
tained  a  monopoly  against  the  consumers  by  an  ab- 
i/i(Atite  phAubitlbn  of  importing  Woollen  clufths  from 
Ai^yfoi«!^  country;  but  they  have  likewise  obtained 
&nbt^r  monopoly  against  the  sheep  farmers  and 
j^fowers  of  wool,  by  a  similar  prohibition  of  the 
^i^poftation  of  live  sheep  and  wool.  The  severity 
of  fnariy  of  the  laws  which*  have  been  enacted  for 
the'sectirity  of  the  revenue  is  very  justly  complained 
iify  as  imposing  heavy  penalties  upon  actions  which, 
ilntecedent  to  the  statutes  that  declared  them  to  be 
iiHines,  had  always  been  understood  to  be  innocent. 
)6ut  the  cruellest  of  our  revenue  laws,  I  Will  venture 
to  tifflrm,  are  mild  and  gentle,  in  comparison  of 
^me  of  those  which  the  clamour  of  our  merchants 
And  manufacturers  has  extorted  from  the  legislature^ 
fbr  the  support  of  their  own  absurd  and  oppressive 
tnondpoli^s.  Like  the  laws  of  Draco,  these  laws 
may  be  said  to  be  all  written  in  blood. 

By  the  8th  of  Elizabeth,  chap.  3,  the  exporter  of 
ehe^p,  lambs,  or  rams,  was  for  the  first  offence  to 
Tdrfeit  all  his  goods  for  ever,  to  suffer  a  year's  im- 
prisonment, and  then  to  have  his  left  hand  cut  off 
in  a  market-town  upon  a  market-day,  to  be  there 
nailed  up;  and  for  the  second  offence  to  be  adjudged 
k  feldif,  and  to  suffer  death  accordingly.  To  prevent 
the  breed  of  our  sheep  from  being  propagated  in 
ibrei^h  countries,  seems  to  have  been  the  object  of 
Wn  \Ml  "Bj  (he  13th  and  14th  of  Charles  IL 
^^;  liiitb^'lsijporiation  of  wool  was  diadd  felony, 
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^d  the  exx^orter  subjected  to  the  samepevakksiimd 
forfeitures  as  a  felon.  -   * 

->  For  the  honour  of  the  national  humanity,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  neither  of  these  statutes  were  ever 
executed.  The  first  of  them,  however,  so  f af  as  I 
know,  has  never  been  directly  repealed,  and  Sei>> 
jeant  Hawkins  seems  to  consider  it  as  still  in  force. 
It  may,  however,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  virtually 
repealed  by  the  1 2th  of  Charles  II.  chap.  82,  sect  Si 
which,  without  expressly  taking  away  the  penalties 
imposed  by  former  statutes,  imposes  a  new  penalty, 
viz.,  that  of  twenty  shillings  for  every  sheep  exported, 
or  attempted  to  be  exported,  together  with  the  for- 
feiture of  the  sheep  and  of  the  owner's  share  of  the 
sheep.  The  second  of  them  was  expressly  repealed 
by  the  7th  and  Sth  of  William  III.  chap.  28,  sect  4, 
by  which  it  is  declared  that,  "  Whereas  the  statute 
of  the  13th  and  14th  of  King  Charles  II.,  made 
against  the  exportation  of  wool,  among  other  things 
in  the  said  act  mentioned,  doth  enact  the  same  to 
be  deemed  felony ;  by  the  severity  of  which  penalty 
the  prosecution  of  offenders  hath  not  been  so  effec- 
tually put  in  execution :  Be  it,  therefore,  enacted  by 
the  authority  foresaid,  that  so  much  of  the  said  act, 
which  relates  to  the  making  the  said  offence  felony, 
be  repealed  and  made  void." 

The  penalties,  however,  which  are  either  imposed 
by  this  milder  statute,  or  which,  though  imposed  by 
former  statutes,  are  not  repealed  by  this  one,  are 
still  sufficiently  severe.  Besides  the  forfeitiu-e  of 
the  goods,  the  exporter  incurs  the  penalty  of  three 
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shilling  ^Drerery  pound  weig^ht  of  wool  either  ex- 
ported or  attempted  to  be  exported,  that  is»  about 
ibur  or  five  times  the  vahie.  Any  merchant  or  other 
persoH  eonvkted  of  this  offence  is  disabled  from  re* 
^iHrinp  any  debt  or  account  belonging  to  him  from 
any  factor  or  other  person.  Let  his  fortune  be  what 
it  will,  whether  he  is  or  is  not  able  to  pay  those 
heavy  penalties,  the  law  means  to  ruin  him  com* 
pletely.  But  as  the  morals  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  are  not  yet  so  corrupt  as  those  of  the  con*^ 
trivers  of  this  statute,  I  have  not  heard  that  any 
advantage  has  ever  been  taken  of  this  clause.  If 
the  person  convicted  of  this  offence  is  not  able  to 
pay  the  penalties  within  three  months  after  judg- 
ment, be  is  to  be  transported  for  seven  years,  and  if 
he  returns  before  the  expiration  of  that  term,  he  is 
liable  to  the  pains  of  felony,  without  benefit  of 
clergy.  The  owner  of  the  ship  knowing  this  offence 
forfeits  all  his  interest  in  the  ship  and  furniture. 
The  master  and  mariners  knowing  this  offence  for- 
feit  all  their  goods  and  chattels,  and  suffer  three 
months'  imprisonment.  By  a  subsequent  statute 
the  master  suffers  six  months*  imprisonment. 

In  order  to  prevent  exportation,  the  whole  inland 
commerce  of  wool  is  laid  under  very  burdensome 
and  oppressive  restrictions.  It  cannot  be  packed  in 
any  box,  barrel,  cask,  case,  chest,  or  any  other  pack- 
age, but  only  in  packs  of  leather  or  pack-cloth,  on 
which  must  be  marked  on  the  outside  the  words 
wool  or  yarriy  in  large  letters  not  less  than  three 
inches  long,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  same  and  the 


piekige,  ftiid  threie  §bilHn^  for  cfverjr^tliid  ^^ 
to  bd  p&id  Ly  the  owner  or  packer.  It  6iintiotiMi 
loaden  on  any  horse  or  cart,  or  carried  by  ItAA 
^thin  five  miles  of  the  coast,  but  betweeir  sun*ri»iij{ 
atnd  sun-setting,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  same,  the 
horses  and  carriages.  The  hundred  nexC  adjoinitig 
to  the  sea-coast,  out  of  or  through  Mrhich  the  wod  li 
earried  or  exported,  forfeits  twenty  jkninds,  if  tbt 
wool  is  under  the  value  of  ten  pounds ;  and  if  of 
greater  value,  then  treble  that  vttlue,  together  Irith 
treble  costs,  to  be  sued  for  within  the  year.  The 
execution  to  be  against  any  two  of  the  inhabitanlsi 
whom  the  sessions  must  reimburse,  by  an  assessmtttt 
on  the  other  inhabitants,  as  in  the  cases  of  robbery. 
And  if  any  person  compounds  with  the  hundred  fbr 
less  than  this  penalty,  he  is  to  be  imprisoned  for  five 
years ;  and  any  other  person  may  prosecute.  Hiese 
regulations  take  place  through  the  whole  kingdom. 
But  in  the  particular  counties  of  Kent  and  Sussex 
the  restrictions  are  still  more  troublesome.  £very 
owner  of  wool  within  ten  miles  of  the  searcoast  mttsi 
give  an  account  in  writing,  three  days  after  shearing, 
to  the  next  officer  of  the  customs,  of  the  number  of 
his  fleeces,  and  of  the  places  where  they  are  lodged. 
And  before  he  removes  any  part  of  them,  he  must 
give  the  like  notice  of  the  number  and  weight  of 
the  fleeces,  and  of  the  name  and  abode  of  the  person 
to  whom  they  are  sold,  and  of  the  place  to  which  h 
is  intended  they  should  be  carried.  No  p^rsdli 
within  fifteen  miles  of  the  sea,  in  the  said  couiltH 
ctiii  buy  any  wool,  before  he  enters  into  bond  to  the 
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kiogv  tbat  no.  pact  of  the  wool  which  he  shall  so.  buy 
sbaU  .be  sold  hy  him  to  any  otber  person  within  fif* 
Ujeu  miles  of  the  sea.  If  any  wpol  is  found  carryj^. 
towards  .the  sea*>side  in  the  said  counti^>  iml^ss  i( 
has  been  entered  and  security  given  as  aforesaid^jlt 
is  forfeited,  and  the  offender  also  forfeits  three  shU*^ 
lingfs  for  every  pound  weight.  If  any  person  .bya 
any  wool,  not  entered  as  aforesaid,  within  fifteen 
miles  of  the  sea,  it  must  be  seized  and  forfeited,  aud 
if,  afler  such  seizure,  any  person  shall, claim  the 
same,  he  must  give  security  to  the  exchequer*  that  if 
he  is  cast  upon  trial  he  shall  pay  treble  costs,  beside^ 
all  other  penalties. 

When  such  restrictions  are  imposed  upon  the  in* 
land  trade,  the  coasting  trade,  we  may  believe,  can- 
not be  left  very  free.  Every  owner  of  wool  who 
carrieth,  or  causeth  to  be  carried,  any  wool  to  any 
port  or  place  on  the  sea-coast,  in  order  to  be  from 
thence  transported  by  sea  to  any  other  place  or  port 
on  the  coast,  must  first  cause  an  entry  thereof  to  be 
made  at  the  port  from  whence  it  is  intended  to  be 
eonveyed,  containing  the  weight,  marks,  and  num« 
ber  of  tlie  packages,  before  he  brings  the  same 
within  five  miles  of  that  port;  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
the  same,  and  also  the  horses,  carts,  and  other  car- 
riages; and  also  of  suffering  and  forfeiting,  as  by 
the  other  laws  in  force  against  the  exportation  of 
wool.  This  law,  however  (1  Will.  III.  chap.  32),  is 
so  very  indulgent  as  to  declare,  that  *^  this  shall  not 
hinder  any  person  from  carrying  his  wool  home  from 
the  place  .of  shearing,  though  it  be  within  five  mile^ 
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of  the  sea,  provided  that  in  ten  days  after  tiheaiiri^, 
and  before  he  remo^'e  the  wool,  he  d6  und^r  Ms 
hand  certify,  to  the  next  officer  of  the  cufetotnit,  (bl 
true  nnmber  of  fleeces,  and  where  it  is  housed ;  iifld 
do  not  remove  the  some,  without  certifying  to  sodi 
officer,  under  his  hand,  his  intention  so  td  do,  tbfeii 
days  before."  Bond  must  be  given  that  the  wool 
to  be  carried  coastways  is  to  be  landed  at  the  parti* 
cular  port  for  which  it  is  entered  outwards ;  aadif 
any  part  of  it  is  landed  without  the  presence  of  in 
officer,  not  only  the  forfeiture  of  the  wool  is  incurred 
as  in  other  goods,  but  the  usual  additional  penfcltjr 
of  three  shillings  for  every  pound  weight  is  UkeiHal 
incurred. 

'  Our  woollen  manufacturers,  in  order  1o  jufetiQ 
their  demand  of  such  extraordinary  restrictions  atrij 
regulations,  confidently  asserted  that  English  wool 
was  of  a  peculiar  quality,  superior  to  that  of  aiq 
other  country ;  that  the  wool  of  other  countries 
could  not,  without  some  mixture  of  it,  be  wrought 
up  into  any  tolerable  manufacture;  that  fine  dotli 
could  not  be  made  without  it ;  that  England,  there 
fore,  if  the  exportation  of  it  could  be  totally  prt* 
vented,  could  monopolize  to  herself  almost  the  whok 
woollen  trade  of  the  world ;  and  thus,  having  m 
rivals,  could  sell  at  what  price  she  pleased,  and  ia  i 
short  time  acquire  the  most  incredible  degree  ol 
wealth  by  the  most  advantageous  balance  of  trade 
This  doctrine,  like  most  other  doctrines  which  art 
confidently  asserted  by  any  considerable  number 'ol 
people,  was,  and  still  continuaa  to  be,  most  imiilh 
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ciiUiT,  b^Iievfd  by  a  much  gr«&tf r  numbftr;  by  alQHHK 
8,11.  tbme.  who  am  either  unacquainted  witk  tbf 
vir^llea,  Ixadey.on  who  have  not  made  partieuUr 
inquiries..  It  is«  hovreveri  so  perfectly  false,  that 
S^ngUsh  wool  is  !»•  any  respect  necessary  fur  the 
making  of  fine  cloth»^that  it  ia  altogether  unfit  for 
it.  ,  Fi|ie  cloth  ia  made  alto^ther  of  Spanish  wpqU 
English  wool  cannot  be  even  so  mixed  with  Spanish 
woqI  as  to  enter  into  the  composition  without  spoiling 
aad  :4egrading,  in  some  depee,.  the  fabric  pf  the 
cloth, 

,  It  has  been  shown  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this 
work,  that  the  effect  of  these  regulations  has  been 
to  depress  the  price  of  English  wool,  not  only  below 
what  it  naturally  would  be  in  the  present  times,  but 
▼ery  much  below  what  it  actually  was  in  the  time  of 
Edward  III.  The  price  of  Scots  wooU  when  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  union  it  became  subject  to  the  same 
ragolatioos,  is  said  to  have  fallen  about  one  half* 
Xiiia.  observed  by  the  very  accurate  and  intelligent 
author  of  the  Memoirs  of  Wool,  the  Reverend  Mr* 
John  Smith,  that  the  price  of  the  best  English  wool 
iftt  England  is  genetally  below  what  wool  of  a  very 
infef  ior  quality  eommonly  sells  for  in  the  market  of 
Amsterdam.  To  depress  the  price  of  thi9  commo» 
dity  bek>w  what  may  be  called  its  natural  and  proper 
price,  wa»  the  avowed  purpose  of  those  reg^latioos  ; 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  their  having  ipro«i 
doeedtthe'effeot  that  was  expected  from  thenu  ^ 

>f^I^iis  reduction  of  price,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought^ 
by^dtflcouraging the g^wfnf^of  woolv must  havonoc: 
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duced  tery  much  the  annual  produce  of^thM'^MI' 
uodRy,  though  not  below  what  it  formerly  wmi^'jfil 
below  what,  in  the  present  state  of  thkigS)  iiwMl 
probably  have  been,  had  it,  in  conaequeisce  of  A 
open  and  free  market,  been  allowed  to'lPise'to'tli 
natural  and  proper  price.  I  am,  however,' ^dispoMSi 
to  believe,  that  the  quantity  of  the  annual  pr^tio 
cannot  have  been  much,  though  it  may  perha^ 
have  been  a  little,  affected  by  these  regulatioMi 
The  growing  of  wool  is  not  the  chief  purpoieilb 
which  the  sheep  farmer  employs  his  industry  sw 
stock.  He  expects  his  profit,  not  so  much  from  tK 
price  of  the  fleece,  as  from  that  of  the  carcase ;  tw 
the  average  or  ordinary  price  of  the  latter  mui 
even,  in  many  cases,  make  up  to  him  whatever  de 
ficiency  there  may  be  in  the  average  or  ordinar 
price  of  the  former.  It  has  been  observed  in  th 
foregoing  part  of  this  work,  that  "  Whatever  rega 
lations  tend  to  sink  the  price,  either  of  wool  or  o 
raw  hides,  below  what  it  naturally  would  be,  musi 
in  an  improved  and  cultivated  country,  have  som 
tendency  to  raise  the  price  of  butcher's  meat  Th 
price  both  of  the  great  and  small  cattle  which  ar 
fed  on  improved  and  cultivated  land,  must  be  suffi 
cient  to  pay  the  rent  which  the  landlord,  and  tb 
profit  which  the  farmer,  has  reason  to  expect  froii 
improved  and  cultivated  land.  If  it  is  not,  they  wil 
soon  cease  to  feed  them.  Whatever  part  of  tbi 
price,  therefore,  is  not  paid  by  the  wool  and  the  hidt 
must  be  paid  by  the  carcase.  The  less  there  is  pov 
for  the  one,  the  more  must  be  paid  for  the  otbei 
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I»iwiuyt  nftnntr  this  price  is  tO'be  diTided  'Opdiith^ 
4iCeraii4  |Nyrt8  of  the  beast,  is  indifferenl  to  theiamU 
l4liid»/aud  fftrmers,  provided  it  is  all  paid  to  the  mi 
In  an  improved  and  cultivated  country,  thisrefbre^ 
llMir  interest  as  landlords  and  farmers  cannot  be 
much  affected  by  such  regulations,  though  their  m 
terest  as  consumers  may,  by  the  rise  in  the  prioe  of 
provisions.''  According  to  this  reasoning,  therelbre, 
this  degradation  in  the  price  of  wool  is  not  likely,  in 
aa  improved  and  cultivated  country,  to  occasion  anjr 
diminution  in  the  annual  produce  of  that  commo- 
dity; except  80  far  as,  by  raising  the  price  of  mutton, 
H.  may  .somewhat  diminish  the  demand  for,  and  con- 
acquently  the  production  of,  that  particular  species  of 
butcher's  meat.  Its  effect,  however,  even  in  this 
way,  it 'is  probable,  is  not  very  considerable. 
..  But  though  its  effect  upon  the  quantity  of  the 
anpual  produce  may  not  have  been  very  consider- 
aJble,  its  effect  upon  the  quality,  it  may  perhaps  be 
thought,' must- necessarily  have  been  very  great. 
The  degradation  in  the  quality  of  English  wool,  if 
not  below  what  it  was  in  former  times,  yet  below 
what  it  'naturally  would  have  been  in  the  present 
state  of  improvement  and  cultivation,  must  have 
bebn^  it  may  perhaps  be  supposed,  very  nearly  in 
jm>|A)rtien  to  the  degradation  of  price.  As  the 
quality  depends  updn  the  breed,  upon  the  pasture, 
and  apon>tbe  management  and  cleanliness  of  the 
fllc«p,  during  the  whole  progress  of  the  growth  of 
ihe«ideeee,"the  attention  to  these  circumstances,  it 
nraty.  natarally  enough  be  imagined,  can  never  be 
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greater  than  in  proportion  to  the  recompense  which 
the  price  of  the  fleece  is  likely  to  make  for  the  lahour 
and  expense  which  that  attention  requires.  li  h^K 
pens,  however,  that  the  goodness  of  the  fleece  de- 
pends, in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  health,  growthi 
and  bulk  of  the  animal ;  the  same  attenUon  which  i» 
necessary  for  the  improvement  of  the  carcase,  kk 
in  some  respects,  sufficient  for  that  of  the  fleeei. 
Notwithstanding  the  degradation  of  price,  EngM 
wool  is  said  to  have  been  improved  consideraUj 
during  the  course  even  of  the  present  century.  The 
improvement  might  perhaps  have  been  greater  if  tint 
price  had  been  better;  but  the  lowness  of  price, 
though  it  may  have  obstructed,  yet  certainly  it  bat 
not  altogether  prevented  that  improvemenL 

The  violence  of  these  regulations,  therefore,  seems 
to  have  affected  neither  the  quantity  nor  the  quality 
of  the  annual  produce  of  wool  so  much  as  it  m^ht 
have  been  expected  to  do  (tl^ough  I  think  it  probdue 
that  it  may  have  affected  the  latter  a  good  deal  mora 
than  the  former) ;  and  the  interest  of  the  growers  of 
wool,  though  it  must  have  been  hurt  in  some  degree, 
seems,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  been  much  less  huit 
than  could  well  have  been  imagined. 

These  considerations,  however,  will  not  justify  the 
absolute  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  wool.  But 
they  will  fully  justify  the  imposition  of  a  conside^ 
able  tax  upon  that  exportation. 

To  hurt  in  any  degree  the  interest  of  any  one 
order  of  citizens,  for  no  other  purpose  hut  to  pro- 
mote that  of  some  other,  is  evidently  oontiaiy  iff 
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that  JQBlioe  and  equality  of  treatment  which  the 
sdiFereigQ  owes  to  all  the  different  orders  of  his  sub- 
jects. Bat  the  prohibition  certainly  hurts,  in  some 
degree,  the  interest  of  the  growers  of  wool,  for  no 
dther  purpose  but  to  promote  that  of  the  manu- 
fketarers. 

Every  different  order  of  citizens  is  bound  to  con* 
tribute  to  the  support  of  the  sovereign  or  common- 
wealth. A  tax  of  five,  or  even  of  ten  shillings  upon 
the  exportation  of  every  tod  of  wool,  would  produce 
a  tery  ccmsiderable  revenue  to  the  sovereign.  It 
vMMild  hart  the  interest  of  the  growers  somewhat 
Ides  than  the  prohibition,  because  it  would  not  pro- 
bably lower  the  price  of  wool  quite  so  much.  It 
vMmld  aflbrd  a  sufficient  advantage  to  the  manufac- 
turer, because,  though  he  might  not  buy  his  wool 
altogether  so  cheap  as  under  the  prohibition,  he 
would  still  buy  it,  at  least,  five  or  ten  shillings 
cheaper  than  any  foreign  manufacturer  could  buy 
i€,  besides  saving  the  freight  and  insurance,  which 
the  other  would  be  obHged  to  pay.  It  is  scarce 
possible  to  devise  a  tax  which  could  produce  any 
cdnsiderable  revenue  to  the  sovereign,  and  at  the 
same  time  occasion  so  little  inconveniency  to  any- 

bedy. 

mie  pmhibition,  notwithstanding  all  the  penalties 
yddth  guard  it,  does  not  prevent  the  exportation  of 
vrMri.  It  is  exported,  it  is  well  known,  in  great 
qoantities.  The  great  difference  between  the  price 
in  the  home  and  that  in  the  foreign  market,  presents 
such  a  temptation  to  smuggling,  that  all  the  rigour 
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of  the  law  cannot  prevent  it  This  illegal  expoita* 
tion  is  advantageous  to  nohody  but  the  smuggkn 
A  legal  exportation  subject  to  a  tax,  by  affording  a 
revenue  to  the  sovereign,  and  thereby  saving  the 
imposition  of  some  other,  perhaps,  more  buirdensofiie 
and  inconvenient  taxes,  might  prove  advantageous 
to  all  the  different  subjects'  of  the  state.  ' 

The  exportation  of  fuller's  earth,  or  fuller's  clay, 
supposed  to  be  necessary  for  preparing  and  de^nsii^ 
the  woollen  manufactures,  has  been  subjected  to 
nearly  the  same  penalties  as  the  exportation  of  wool 
Even  tobacco-pipe  clay,  though  acknowledged  to<be 
different  from  fuller's  clay,  yet,  on  account  of  their 
resemblance,  and  because  fuller's  clay  might  Borae- 
times  be  exported  as  tobacco-pipe  clay,  has  bsea 
laid  under  the  same  prohibitions  and  penalties. 

By  the  13th  and  14th  of  Charles  II.  chap.  7,  the 
exportation,  not  only  of  raw  hides,  but  of  tanned 
leather,  except  in  the  shape  of  boots,  shoes,  or  slip- 
pers, was  prohibited ;  and  the  law  gave  a  monopoly 
to  our  bootmakers  and  shoemakers,  not  only  against 
our  graziers,  but  against  our  tanners.  By  subse- 
quent statutes,  our  tanners  have  got  themselves 
exempted  from  this  monopoly,  upon  paying  a  small 
tax  of  only  one  shilling  on  the  hundredweight  of 
tanned  leather,  weighing  one  hundred  and  twelre 
pounds.  They  have  obtained  likewise  the  drawback 
of  two-thirds  of  the  excise  duties  imposed  upon  their 
commodity,  even  when  exported  without  farther 
manufacture.  All  manufactures  of  leather  may  be 
exported  duty  free ;  and  the  exporter  is  besides  en* 
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titM  t9  ttedi^wMibk  of  the  whole  duties  of  exdsie. 
OtirgvasJere'fttfR  conttnue  satjctet  Co  the  old  mono* 
^ly.i'"€Maiers  separated  fh)in  one  another,  and 
dispersed  througb  all  the  different  corners  of  the 
MMBtry^  ioatinety  without' g^reat  difficnltj,  conxbhie 
tsged^fyr  the  ptirpose  either  of  imposing  mono- 
pofies  upon  their  fellow-citizenS}  or  of  exempting 
titoinselres  from  sach  as  may  have  been  imposed 
ifpDn'thiem  by  other  people.  Manufacturers  of  all 
MidSy'eollected  tocher  in  numerous  bodies  in  all 
gffeas  dtiefl^  easily  can.  Eten  the  horns  of  cattle 
itt^  pinohibited  to  be  exported ;  and^the  two  insigni- 
llttfl^  trades  of  the  homer  and  comb-maker  enjoy, 
iffiUei^eERpecty  a  monopoly  against  the  graziers. 
**  ilestaiiits,  either  by  prohibitions  or  by  taxes, 
upon  the  exportation  of  goods  which  are  jpartially, 
bat  net  eompletely  nmnufactured,  are  not  peculiar 
to  the  muiufacture  of  leather.  As  long  as  any 
tlong  remaiBB  to  be  done,  in  order  to  fit  any  com-^ 
nibodity  fbr  immediate  use  and  consumption,  our 
manufacturers  think  that  they  themselves  ought  to 
fattf^  ikte  doing  of  it.  Woollen  yam  and  worsted 
ave^pit^bitied  to  be  exported  under  the  same  penal- 
tl^  as  wool.  Even  white  cloths  are  subject  to  a 
dMy^ipOBf  exportation,  and  omr  dyers  have  so  fat 
oMcin^'  a  monopoly  against  our  clothiers.  Out 
clbtlidars^  wouM  probably  have  been  able*  to  defend 
thcnidehre*  agaifRSt  it,  but  it  happens  that  the  greater 
purtlof'oui^'pritteipar  clothiers  are  themselves  Kke- 
w!i0e  dyers.'  Watch-eases,  clock-cases,  and  diat- 
pUWfca  fbrelbcksratad  watches^  have  beeu  prohibited 
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to  b^  exported.  Our  cloekmakers  and  watehmakmi 
ar^^  it  seems,  unwilling  that  the  price  of  this,  sort  of 
vorkmBoship  should  be  raised  upo&  theni  hj  AM 
competition  of  foreigners. 

By  some  old  statutes  of  Edward  III^  HenrjrVUL^ 
and  Edward  VI.,  the  exportation  of  aU  metals  was 
prohibited.  Lead  and  tin  were  alone  excepted,  pio* 
bobly  on  account  of  the  great. abundance  of  those 
metals ;  in  the  exportation  of  which,  a  considerabk 
part  of  the  trade  of  the  kingdom  in  those  days  cbn- 
sisted.  For  the  encouragement  of  the  mining  tisde, 
the  5th  of  William  and  Mary,  chap.  17,  exempted 
from  this  prohibition  iron,  copper,  and  mittdio 
metal  made  from  British  ore.  The  exportation  of 
all  sorts  of  copper  bars,  foreign  as  well  as  Bridriii 
was  afterwards  permitted  by  the  9th  and  lOth  of 
William  III.  chap.  26.  The  exportation  of  un- 
manufactured brass,  of  what  is  called  gun-metal, 
bell-metal,  and  shroff-metal,  still  continues  to  be 
prohibited.  Brass  manufactures  of  ali  sorts  may 
be  exported  duty  free. 

The  exportation  of  the  materials  of  manufactive, 
where  it  is  not  altogether  prohibited,  is  in  many 
cases  subjected  to  considerable  duties. 

By  the  8th  George  I.  chap.  15,  the  exportation 
of  all  goods  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  Grreat 
Britain,  upon  which  any  duties  had  been  imposed 
by  former  statutes,  was  rendered  duty  free.  The 
following  goods,  however,  were  excepted:  Alum, 
lead,  lead  ore,  tin,  tanned  leather,  copperas,  coals, 
WPPl,  cards,  white  woollen  cloths,  lapis  calaminaris, 
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ri^mbofiall'sdlrta,  glue,  coney  h<ur'o#  wooh  hates* 
inxiA^' iiair  of  aU  sorts,  horses,  and  Ktharge  of  lescL 
Hi  yoitf  except  horses,  all  these  are  either  materials 
of  manufacture,  or  incomplete  manuiactures^ which 
mhy  be  comsideped  as  materials  for  still  further 
manufiKstnre),  or  instruments  of  trade.  This  statute 
kaiTjesthem  subject  to  all  the  old  duties  which  had 
ever  been  imposed  upon  them,  the  old  subsidy  and 
oiie  per  cent  outwards. 

i:By  the  same  statute  a  great  number  of  foreign 
drugs  ibr  dyers' use  are  exempted  from  all  duties 
upon  importation.  Each  of  them,  however,  is  after- 
wMLrds  subjected  to  a  certain  duty,  not  indeed  a  very 
heavy  one,  upon  exportation.  Our  dyers,  it  seems, 
while  Hhey  thought  it  for  their  interest  to  encourage 
ttie '  importation  of  those  drugs,  by  am  exemption 
from  aU  duties,  thought  it  likewise  for  their  own 
interest  to  throw  some  small  discouragement  upon 
their  exportation.  The  avidity,  however,  which 
suggested  this  notable  piece  of  mercantile  ingenuity, 
most  probably  disappointed  itself  of  its  object.  It 
necessarily  taught  the  importers  to  be  more  careful 
than,  they  might  otherwise  have  been,  that  their 
importation  should  not  exceed  what  was  necessary 
for  the  supply  of  the  home  market.  The  home 
.  market  was  at  all  times  likely  to  be  more  scantily 
supplied;  the  commodities  were  at  all  times  likely 
to'he  somewhat  dearer  there  than  they  would  have 
been,  had  the  exportation  been  rendered  as  free  as 
the  importation. 

.By  the  abovementioned  statute^  gum  senega  or 
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drags,  ntfglil  be  imported  daCy  fre^  'n^'yim 
•objected, indeed,  toa  small  ptnmdage  dafy, MuitiA' 
kkg  only  to  threepence  in  tbe  hmdredwd^ltt  'tipfH 
iheir  re-dporlalion.  France  enjoyed,  at  that  time, 
a»  efzeluBive  trade  to  the  country  most  prodnctiti^  df 
those  drogB,  that  which  lies  in  the  neighbourhood' 
of  the  Senegal;  and  Oie  British  market  oonM  not 
be  easily  sapplied  by  the  immediate  importaititMi  of 
them  from  Uie  place  of  growth.  By  the  2Ml  Gcd. 
II.,  therafore,  gam  senega  was  allowed  ta  be  iio- 
portcd  (odntfary  to  the  genenl  dityueiliomi  of  the 
act  of  nairigation)  from  any  part  of  Emrope.  At 
the  law,  howeter,  did  not  mean  to  encourage  iStb 
species  of  trade,  so  contrary  to  the  general  prm- 
dples  of  the  mercantile  policy  of  England,  it  im- 
posed a  duty  of  ten  shillings  the  hmidredweigtt 
upon  snch  importation,  and  no  part  of  this  doty  was 
to  be  afterwards  drawn  back  upon  its  exportation. 
The  successfril  war  which  began  in  1755  gave  Great 
Britain  the  same  exclusive  trade  to  those  countries 
which  France  had  enjoyed  before.  Oar  manuf%ic- 
tarers,  as  soon  as  the  peace  was  made,  endeavoured 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  advantage,  and  to  esta- 
blish a  monopoly  in  their  own  favour,  both  against 
the  growers,  and  against  the  importers  of  this  com- 
modity. By  the  5th  Geo.  III.,  therefore,  chap.  37, 
the  exportation  of  gum  senega  from  his  Majesty's 
dominions  in  Africa  was  confined  to  Great  Britam, 
and  was  subjected  to  all  the  same  restrictions,  iegih 
latioBS,  fbrfeitures,  and  penalties  as  that  of  the  enn- 
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merited  commodities  of  the  British  ooloi^s^riil 
America  and  the  West  Indies.  Its  impdrtatioiiyiih 
deed,  was  subjected  to  a  small  duty  of  sixpenee  ihm 
hundredweight,  but  its  re-exportation  was  subjectiidl 
to  the  enormous  duty  of  one  pound  ten  shillings  the 
hundredweight  It  was>the  intention  of  our  rnanun 
facturers  that  the  whole  produce  of  those  'oountrioi 
should  be  imported  into  Great  Britain,  and  in  cnder 
that  they  themselves  might  be  enabled  to  buy  it  at 
their  own  price,  that  no  part  of  it  should  be  exported 
again,  but  at  such  an  expense  as  would  sufficiently 
discourage  that  exportation.  Their  avidity,  however, 
upon  this,  as  well  as  upon  many  other  oocasionsi 
disappointed  itself  of  its  object  This  enormous 
duty  presented  such  a  temptation  to  smuggling, 
that  great  quantities  of  this  commodity  were  clan- 
destinely  exported,  probably  to  all  the  manufacturing 
countries  of  Europe,  but  particularly  to  Holland,  not 
only  from  Great  Britain,  but  from  Africa.  Upon, 
this  account,  by  the  14  Geo.  III.  chap.  10,  this  duty 
upon  exportation  was  reduced  to  five  shillings*  thei 
hundredweight 

In  the  book  of  rates,  according  ta  which  the  old 
subsidy  was  levied,  beaver-skins  were  estimated  at 
six  shillings  and  eightpence  a  piece,  and  the  differ- 
ent subsidies  and  imposts,  which  before  the  year 
1722  had  been  laid  upon  their  importation,  amounted 
to  one-fiflh  part  of  the  rate,  or  to  sixteenpence  upon 
each  skin;  all  of  which,  except  half  the  old  subsidy, 
amounting  only  to  twopence,  was  drawn  back  upon 
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cvpoitation.  This  duty  upon  the  importation  of  so 
important  a  material  of  manufacture  bad  been  thought 
too  high,  and,  in  the  year  1722,  the  rate  was  lednced 
to  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  wbich  reduced  the 
dnty  upon  importation  to  sixpence,  and  of  ttds  only 
one-half  was  to  be  drawn  back  upon  ezportatioii. 
Tbe  same  successful  war  put  the  country  most  pro- 
dnctiTe  of  bearer  under  the  dominion  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  beayepHskins  being  among  tbe  emmerated 
commodities,  their  exportation  from  America  was 
consequently  confined  to  the  market  of  Ghreat  Biitam. 
Our  manufacturers  soon  bethought  themselves  of  the 
advantage  which  they  might  make  of  ihis  circQin- 
stance,  and  in  the  year  1764,  the  duty  upon  the 
importation  of  beaver-skin  was  reduced  to  one 
penny,  but  the  duty  upon  exportatkm  was  raised  to 
aevenpence  each  skin,  without  any  drawback  of  the 
duty  upon  importation.  By  the  same  law,  a  duty 
of  eighteenpence  the  pound  was  imposed  upon  die 
exportation  of  beaver-wool  or  wombs,  without 
making  any  alteration  in  the  duty  upon  the  impor- 
tation of  that  commodity,  which  when  imported  by 
British  and  in  British  shipping,  amounted  at  that 
time  to  between  fourpence  and  fivepence  the  piece. 

Coals  may  be  considered  both  as  a  material  of 
manufacture  and  as  an  instrument  of  trade.  Heavy 
duties,  accordingly,  have  been  imposed  upon  their 
exportation,  amounting  at  present  (1783)  to  more 
than  five  shillings  the  ton,  or  to  more  thim  fifteen 
shillings  the  chaldron,  Newcastle  measure;  which 
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is  in  most  cases  more  than  the  original  value  of  tbet 
commodity  at  the  coal-pit,  or  even  at  the  shippioff  { 
port  for  exportation. 

*rhe  exportation,  however,  of  the  instruments  of) 
trade,  properly  so  called,  is  commonly  restraina^f^ 
not  hy  high  duties,  but  by  absolute  prohibitiona. 
Thus  by  the  7th  and  8th  of  William  III.  chap.  2Qi 
sect.  8,  the  exportation  of  frames  or  engines  for 
knitting  gloves  or  stockings  is  prohilnted  under  the 
penalty,  not  only  of  the  forfeiture  of  such  frames  or 
engines,  so  exported,  or  attempted  to  be  exported, 
but  of  forty  pounds,  one-half  to  the  king,  the  other, 
to  the  person  who  shall  inform  or  sue  for  the  same*., 
In  the  same  manner,  by  the  14  Geo.  III.,  chap.  71, 
the  exportation  to  foreign  parts,  of  any  utensils  made, 
use  of  in  the  cotton,  linen,  woollen,  and  silk  n^anu- 
facitures,  is  prohibited  under  the  penalty,  not  only  of 
the  forfeiture  of  such  utensils,  but  of  two  hundred 
pounds,  to  be  x>&id  by  the  person  who  shall  offend 
in  this  manner,  and  likewise  of  two  hundred  pounds 
to  be  paid  by  the  master  of  the  ship  who  shall, 
knowingly  suffer  such  utensils  to  be  loaded  on  board 
his  ship. 

When  such  heavy  penalties  were  imposed  upon, 
the  exportation  of  the  dead  instruments  of  trader  it 
could  not  well  be  expected  that  the  living  insjtrur, 
n^nt,  the  artificer,  should  be  allowed  to  go  fr^i 
Accordingly,  by  the  5th  Geo.  t.  chap.  27,  the  p^, 
son  who  shall  be  convicted  of  enticing  any  artificf^r 
oi^  or  in  any  of  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britaiii,. 
to  go  into  any  foreign  parts,  in  order  to  practise  or  . 
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tcftch  his  Inde,  k  liable  for  the  iini  olfinice  to  4)1 
Used  ia  any  sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  poiMs, 
and  to  three  months'  imprisonment,  and  untit  thtf 
ftne  shall  be  paid ;  and  for  the  second  ofieiicf^  to  bt 
ftned  in  any  sum  at  the  discretion  of  the  couit,  aiA 
to  imprisonment  for  twelve  months,  and  until  ths 
fine  shall  be  paid.  By  the  28i*d  Geo.  II.  chap.  IS, 
this  penalty  &  increased  for  the  first  offence  to  fiie 
hundred  pounds  for  every  artificer  so  enticed,  tbd' 
to  twelve  months'  imprisonment,  and  until  the  fine 
shall  be  paid ;  and  for  the  second  offence,  to  one 
thousand  pounds,  and  to  two  years'  imprisonmeDt, 
and  until  the  fine  shall  be  paid. 

By  the  former  of  those  two  statutes,  upon  proof 
that  any  person  has  been  enticing  any  artificer,  or 
that  any  artificer  has  promised  or  contracted  to  go 
into  foreign  parts  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  such 
artificer  may  be  obliged  to  give  security  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court,  that  he  shall  not  go  beyond  the 
seas,  and  may  be  committed  to  prison  until  he  give 
such  security. 

If  any  artificer  has  gone  beyond  the  seas,  and  is 
exercising  or  teaching  his  trade  in  any  foreign 
country,  upon  warning  being  given  to  him  by  any 
of  his  majesty*s  ministers  or  consuls  abroad,  or  by 
one  of  his  majesty's  secretaries  of  state  for  the  time 
being,  if  he  does  not,  within  six  months  after  such 
warning,  return  into  this  realm,  and  firom  thence- 
forth abide  and  inhabit  continually  within  the  same, 
he  is  from  thenceforth  declared  incapable  of  taking 
any  legacy  devised  to  him  within  this  kingdom,  or 
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ai  being  axteutor  t>r  admiiiistrMor  to  «rf  penoi^,  >^' 
of  taking  any  knds  within  this  kingdom  by  de^cenf/^ 
devise^' or  purchase.  He  likewise  forfeits*  to  th^ 
knftgi  aH  hit  lands,  goods  and  chattels,  is  declshf^d  '«W- 
alien  in  every  respect,  and  is  put  out  of  the  kingV 
pvoteetion. 

»]t  is  unnecessary,  I  imagine,  to  observe  how  con>- ' 
trary  such  regulations  are  to  the  boasted  liberty  of 
the  sulject,  of  which  we  affect  to  be  so  very  jealous ; 
but  which,  in  this  case,  is  so  plainly  sacrificed '  to 
the  futile  interests  of  our  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers. 

The  laudable  motive  of  all  these  regulations,  Is 
to  extend  our  own  manufactures,  not  by  thieir  own 
improvement,  but  by  the  depression  of  those  of  all 
our  neighbours,  and  by  putting  an  end,'  as  much  as 
possible,  to  the  troublesome  competition  of  such 
odious  and  disagreeable  rivals.  Our  master  manu- 
turers  think  it  reasonable,  thiat  they  themselves 
should  have  the  monopoly  of  the  ingenuity  of  all 
their  countrymen.  Though  by  restraining,  in 
sotne  trades,  the  number  of  apprentices  which  can 
be  employed'  at  one  time,  and  by  imposing  the 
necessity  of  a  long  apprenticeship  in  all  trades, 
they  endeavour,  all  of  them,  to  confine  the  know- 
ledge of  their  respective  employments  to  as  small  a 
number  as  possible,  they  are  unwilling,  however, 
iHsit  any  part  of  this  small  number  should  go  abroad 
to  instt'uct  foreigners. 

Consumption  is  the  sole  end  and  purpose  of  all 
pibdudtionv  and  the  interest  of  the'prodticer  ought^ 
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to  be  attended  to»  only  lo  fiur  at  .it*  may  be 
•ary  for  proniotiiig  tbat  of  the  eonauiBer. 

The  malum  is  go  perfectly  self-esvidani,  tM-ft 
would  be  absurd  to  attempt  to  pmw  it.  Sat  in.tfae 
mercantile  system,  the  interest  of  the  eonsimier  iit 
almost  constantly  sacrificed  to  that  of  the  pmdaetKj; 
and  it  seems  to  consider  productiaD,  and  not  om- 
sumption,  as  the  ultimate  end  and  ol^jeel  of  all  in* 
dustry  and  commerce. 

In  the  restraints  upon  the  importation  ef  all 
foreign  commodities  which  can  come  into  onttp 
petition  with  those  of  our  own  growth^  or  niawi» 
£ftcture«  the  interest  q{  the  home-jconaiuner  is  ewi- 
dently  sacrificed  to  that  of  the  producer.  It  il- 
altogether  for  the  benefit  of  tlK  latter,  that  Iks 
former  is  obliged  to  pay  that  enhancement  of  price 
which  this  monopoly  almost  always  occasions. 

It  is  altogether  for  the  benefit  of  the  produeer 
that  bounties  are  granted  upon  the  exportation. 
of  some  of  his  productions.  The  home-consoinir 
is  obliged  to  pay,  firsts  the  tax  which  is  necesstcy 
for  paying  the  bounty,  and  secondly,  the  still  greater 
tax  which  necessarily  arises  from  the  enhancement 
of  the  price  of  the  commodity  in  the  home  maiicct. 

By  the  famous  treaty  of  commerce  with  Portugali- 
the  consumer  is  prevented  by  high  duties  from  pur* 
chasing 'of  a  neighbouring  country,  a  commodity 
which  our  own  climate  does  not  produce,  but  is 
obliged  to  purchase  it  of  a  distant  country,  though 
it  is  >  acknowledged  that  the  commodity  of  the  die* 
tant  country  is  of  a  worse  quality  thaia  thalof  Iki^ 
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tew*ooa  '  The  home^K^oiisuner  is  obliged  to  tab* 
wit  to  thiB  ineoBTenwiicy,  Ib  ordir  that  the  pro^ 
#Doer  may  import  into  the  distant  ceimtry  some  of 
kit  prod  notions  upon  more  sd^antageous  terms  than 
lie  •weuld  otherwise  have  been  alkwed  to  do.  The 
eesMmeti  too^  is  obliged  to  pay  whatever  enhanee*- 
ment  in  the  price  of  those  very  prodnetidns  this 
Unroed  exportation  may  oceasion  in  the  home  mar- 
ket. 

It  But  in  the  system  of  laws  which  has  been  esta^ 
bMshed  Ibr  the  management  of  our  American  and 
West  Indian  colonies,  the  interest  of  the  home- 
eoiMumer  has  been  sacrificed  to  that  of  the  pro- 
dhicer  with  a  more  extravagant  profusion  than  in  all 
other  commercial  regulations.  A  great  empire 
been  established  for  the  sole  purpose  of  raising 
up  a  nation  of  customers  who  should-  be  obliged  to 
buy  from  the  shops  of  our  dififerent  producers  all 
the  goods  with  which  these  could  supply  them.  For 
the  sake  of  that  little  enhancement  of  price  which 
this  monopoly  might  afford  our  producers,  the 
bome-consumers  have  been  burthened  with  the 
whole  expense  of  maintaining  and  defending  that 
empire.  For  this  purpose,  and  for  this  purpose  only, 
in  the  two  last  wars,  more  than  two  hundred  mil- 
lions have  been  spent,  and  a  new  debt  of  more  than 
a  hundred  and  seventy  millions  has  been  contracted 
over  and  above  all  that  had  been  expended  for  the 
same  purpose  in  former  wars.  The  interest  of  this 
debt  alone  is  not  only  greater  than  the  whole  extra- 
cnrdinary  profit,  which  it  ever  could  be  pretended 
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was  made  by  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  bat 
than  the  whole  value  of  that  trade,  or  than  the 
whole  value  of  the  goods,  which  at  an  average  have 
been  annually  exported  U>.th^  cplpnies. 
■  It  cannot  be  very  difficult  to  determine  who  have 
been  the  contrivers  of  this  whole  loercaatile  syMetfc); 
not  the  consumers,  vre  may  believe,  whdse  interest 
has  been  entirely  neglected;  but >' the  products, 
whose  interest  has  been  so  carefully  attended^ to; 
and  among  this  latter  class  our  merchants*  \ind 
manufacturers  haye  been  by  far  the  principal  arcU: 
tects.  In  the  mercantile  regulations,  which  Hm 
Ibeen  taken  notice  of  in  this  chapter,  the  interest  ijf 
our  manufacturers  has  been  most  peculiarly  atteiufiioi 
to ;  and  the  interest,  not  so  much  of  the  consumers 
as  that  of  some  other  sets  of  producers,  has  Deei 
sacrificed  to  it. 
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CHAFFER  rX. 

i^<,vf  PMieai  E^onomf^  which  tepresmU  th0.Pir,^ 

^  fduce  '9f  Land  at  either  the  sole  or  the  ptHrndp^ 

^Somtfce^'of  the  .Ren&»m  and    Wealth  of  itwey 

^^x  a^^ri^U^tuirfd  8y9tfiBa  of  political  eoqi^omy  will 
^qjt  rtp^iure  w  loog;  an  ^plaBi^tion  as  thai  which  Jt 
,^y^  t^«l(^ht  it  o^cQss^  to  hegtaw  upoa  the  naer-^ 
^jM^ile  or  cqiqfiinercial  system. 

Tbfit  systeof  which  leprea^nts  the  produce  of 
land  as  the  sole  source  of  the  revenue  and  if  eatth 
of  every  country  hs^s,  so  far  as  I  know,  never  Wn 
adopted  by  any  nation,  and  it  at  present  exists  only 
in  the  speculations  of  a  few  men  of  gveat  learning 
and  ingenuity  iot  f  rancie.  It  would  not,  surely^be 
worth  while  tp  examine  at  gseat  length  the.  errors 
of  a  system  which  nevejc  has  done,  and  probably 
never  will  dp  any  harm  in  any  part  of  the:  world* 
I  shall  enii^vQur  to  es^plain^^lrawever,  as  distinctly 
as  I  canfl^.the.  gireat.  outlines  of  thia  very  ingenious 
system. 

Mr.  Colbert,, tlji^  famous  minister. of  Louis  XIV., 
was  a  man, of,  prpbUy,  qf,  g;reat  industry,  and  know** 
ledg«e  of  detail;  of  gr^at.experi^nceand  acuteness 
in  ibe,  eiMMnii^atioii  of  ][^ie  jaccounts»  an4  of  abi-* 
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Uties,  in  sbortj  every  way  fitted  for  introdacing 
method  and  good  order  into  the  collection  and  ex* 
penditure  of  the  public  revenue.     That  mimster; 
had  unfortunately  embraced  all  the  prejudices  of 
the  mercantile  system,  in  its  nature  and  essence  a 
sy^m  of  restraint  and  regulation,  and  such  ^as 
could  scarce  fail  to  be  agreeable  to  a  laborious  and 
plodding  man  of  business,  who  •  had  been  aeeus* 
tomed  to  regulate  the    different  -  departm^its  of 
public  offices,  and  to  establish  the  necessary  checks 
and    controls    for   confining  each    to    its   proper 
sphere.     The  industry  and  commerce  of  a  'gitst 
country  he  endeavoured  to  regulate  upon  the  same 
model  as  the  departments  of  a  public  office ;  aaA 
instead  of  allowing  every  man  to  pursue  his  awd 
interest  his  own  way,  upon  the   liberal   plan  of 
equality,   liberty  and   justice,   he   bestowed  upon 
'Certain  branches  of  industry  extraordinary  privi- 
Heges,  while  he  laid  others  under  a.s  extraordinary 
irestraints.     He  was  not  only  disposed,'  like  other 
European    ministers,   to   encourage    more   the  in- 
'dustry  of  the  towns  than  that  of  the  country,  but, 
in  order  to  support  the  industry  of  the  towns, he 
was  willing  even  to  depress  and  keep  doi  vn  that  of 
the  country.     In  order  to  render  provjsi  ons  cheap 
to  the  inhabitants   of  the  towns,  and  th  ereby  to 
encourage  manufactures  and  foreign  oomnrii^''ce,  he 
prohibited  altogether  the  exportation  pf  por  n,  and 
thus  excluded  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  from 
every  foreign  market  for  by  far  the  most  impqr  tant 
pjwt  erf  the  produce' pf  their  industry.    Thi§  pro- 
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Ubitioby-joined  to  >th^  resftraintd  /iiA|^s^d''by"  t!i^ 
anoitot  prov^ndiaMai^  df  ]^feiliee'>tf{4if''the''tk'^i)MU' 
pbrtoAkm  of '  icornfrofn  on>e  province  4o  iktiiriHttf' 
and  icy'the^rlntrary  a^  degr)idihg"tlELk«l^"#hieh 
are  leried '  uftou  the  cultivators  inr  alttie^t  'aftl  th4 
provikx;es,  disconraged  and  kept  do^h  thel'  a^etiK^ 
Ihnre  of  tkat  country  very  mueh  below  the  stati^  to 
wfakh  it  would  aatuk-ally  have  risen  in  so  ver^^fti^f 
tile  a^  t^iand  so  very  bappy  a  climate.  *  This  stated 
of^  ^couragenient  and  depression  was  felt  nioi^  i6V< 
kss'^m,  every  difiPereni  part  of  the  coimtry,  and  mainy 
(diffet^nt  mquiriea  were  'set  on  foot  concerning  ^tll^ 
^UMS'  df  it*  One  of  those  causes  appeared  to^be 
4wfprefeveace  given,  by  the  institutions  of  Mr.  €k^ 
Ibert^  to  theindiistry  of  the  towns  above  that  of  tho 

tlouniry. 

„{  Jf  the  rod  be  bent  too  much  one  way^  says  the 
proverbi  in  order  to  make  it  straight  you  must  bend 
it  a3  much  the  other.  The  French  philoso{^ers,  who 
liave  proposed  the  system  which  represents  agricul- 
tofse  as  the  sole  source  of  the  revenue  and  wealth  of 
«very  country,  seem  tb  have  adopted  this  prover1;>ial 
xoaxim;  and  as  in  the  plan  of  Mr.  Colbert  the  .in* 
dnstry  of  the  towns  was  certainly  overvalued  in  com<> 
parison  with  that  of  the  country,  so  in  their  system  it 
seems  to  be  as  certainly  undervalued. 

The  different'  orders  of  people  who  have  ever  been 
supposed  to  contribute  in  any  respect  towards  the 
aionual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country, 
^ey  divide  into  three  classes.  The  first  is  the  class 
of  *tiie  proprietor?  pf  lai^i-  ^"jB^?  second  is  the  clasa 
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«f  the  cnltivatony  of  fanners  and  ooimtfj  labourers, 
wbom  they  honour  with  the  pecoliar  ^[ipellation  of 
the  productive  class.  The  third  is  the  class  of  arti- 
ficers,  manu&ciurers  and  merchants,  whom  they  en- 
deavour to  degrade  by  the  humiliating  appellation  of 
the  barren  or  unproductive  class. 

The  class  of  prc^etors  contributes  to  the  annual 
produce  by  the  expense  which  they  may  occasionally 
lay  out  upon  the  improvement  of  the  land,  upon  the 
buildings,  drains,  enclosures  and  other  ameliorations, 
which  they  may  either  make  or  maintain  upon  it, 
and  by  means  oi  which  the  cultivators  are  enabled, 
with  the  same  capital,  to  raise  a  greater  produce,  wai 
consequently  to  pay  a  greater  rent.  This  advanced 
rent  may  be  considered  as  the  interest  or  profit  due 
to  the  proprietor  upon  the  expense  or  capital  which 
he  thus  employs  in  the  improvement  of  his  land. 
Such  expenses  are  in  this  system  called  ground  ex- 
penses  (d^penses  fonci^res). 

The  cultivators  or  farmers  contribute  to  the  annus! 
produce  by  what  are  in  this  system  called  the  ori- 
ginal  and  annual  expenses  (d^nses  primitives  et 
d^penses  annuelles)  which  they  lay  out  upon  the 
cultivation  of  the  land.  The  original  expenses  cod- 
sist  in  the  instruments  of  husbandry,  in  the  stock  of 
cattle,  in  the  seed,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  Ht^ 
farmer's  family,  servants  and  cattle,  during  at  least  a 
great  pert  of  the  first  year  of  his  occupancy,  or  till  bt 
can  receive  some  return  from  the  land.  The  annu^ 
^expenses  consist  in  the  seed,  in  the  wear  and  tear  of 
ibe  instruments  of  bvsbaAdry,  and  is^  the  anpuptl 
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inaintenance  of  the  fanner's  servants  and  cattle,  and 
of  his  family  too,  so  far  as  any  part  of  them  can  U 
considered  as  servants  employed  in  cultivation.  That 

Eart  of  the  produce  of  the  land  which  remains  t6 
im  after' paying  the  rent,  ought  to  be  sufficient, 
first,  to  replace  to  him  within  a  reasonable  time,  at 
least  during  the  term  of  his  occupancy,  the  whole  of 
his  original  expenses,  together  with  the  ordinary 
profits  of  stock;  and,  secondly,  to  replace  to  him 
annually  the  whole  of  his  annual  expenses,  together 
likewise  with  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock.  Those 
two  sorts  of  expenses  are  two  capitals  which  the 
farmer  employs  in  cultivation ;  and  unless  they  are 
regularly  restored  to  him,  together  with  a  reasonable 
profit,  he  cannot  carry  on  his  employment  upon  a 
level  with  other  employments;  but,  from  a  regard 
to  his  own  interest,  must  desert  it  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible,  and  seek  some  other.  That  part  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  land  which  is  thus  necessary  for  enabling 
the  farmer  to  continue  his  business,  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  fund  sacred  to  cultivation^  which  if  the 
landlord  violates,  he  necessarily  reduces  the  produce 
of  his  own  land,  and  in  a  few  years  not  only  disables 
the  farmer  from  paying  this  racked  rent,  but  from 
paying  the  reasonable  rent  which  he  might  other- 
wise have  got  for  his  land.  The  rent  which  properly 
belongs  to  the  landlord,  is  no  more  than  the  neat 
produce  which  remains  after  paying  in  the  com- 
pletest  manner  all  the  necessary  expenses  which 
must  be  previously  laid  out  in  order  to  raise  the 
grosS}  or  the  whole  produce.  It  is  because  the  labour 
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of  ihe  cultiT»tort,  over  and  above  paying  oompleidgf 
aU  those  necessary  expenses)  afforda  a  neat  prodaoe 
of  this  kind,  that  this  class  of  people  ase  in  this 
system  peculiarly  distinguished  by  the  honooraUt 
appellation  of  the  productive  class.  Thek  originsl 
and  annual  expenses  are  for  ihe  same  reaaon  caUedi 
in  this  system,  productive  expenses^  because,  ov« 
and  above  replacing  their  own  value,  they  oocasioi 
the  annual  reproductioB  of  this  neat  produce. 

The  ground  expenses,  as  they  are  ealled,  or  vriMt 
the  landlord  lays  out  upon  the  improvement  of  hii 
land,  are  in  this  system  too  honoured  with  the  appelf- 
lation  of  productive  expenses.  Till  the  whole  of 
those  eiqpenses,  together  with  the  ordinary  profiteef 
stock,  have  been  completely  repaid  to  1dm  by  the 
advanced  rent  which  he  gets  from  his  land,  that 
advanced  rent  ought  to  be  regarded  as  sacred  and 
inviolable,  both  by  the  church  and  by  the  king; 
ought  to  be  subject  neither  to  tithe  nor  to  taxation. 
If  it  is  otherwise,  by  discouraging  the  improvement 
of  land,  the  church  discourages  the  future  increase 
of  her  own  tithes,  and  the  king  the  future  increase  of 
his  own  taxes.  As  in  a  well-ordered  state  of  things, 
therefore,  those  ground  expenses,  over  and  above 
reproducing  in  the  completest  manner  their  own 
value,  occasion  likewise  after  a  certain  time  a  repro- 
duction of  a  neat  produce,  they  are  in  this  system 
considered  as  productive  expenses. 

The  ground  expenses  of  the  landlord,  however, 
together  with  the  original  and  the  annual  expenses 
of  the  farmer,  are  the  only  three  sorts  of  expense* 
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nduoh  in  this  syBtom  are  ccmsideftd  as  prodvctif^. 
All  tilher  expenses  and  all  otlier  orders  of  peoplie; 
evte  those  who  in  the  oommon  apfirehensions  df 
flhen  are  regarded  as  the  most  produetfte,  aie  in  this 
teeoojit  of  thii^  represented  as  altogether  baffeii 
akd  nnproductire. 

•  Arti&iers  and  manufactnrers,  In  particolar)  whoeto 
Mbotry^  In  the  common  apprehensions  of  men,  in^ 
creases  so  nmch  the  Talue  of  the  mde  prodiKie  tof 
hatdi  are  in  this  system  represented  as  a  class  of 
people  ahegether  barren  and  nnproductive.  Theit 
hiboqr,  it  is  said,  replaces  only  the  stock  which  %m^ 
ploys  them,  togethw  with  its  ordinary  profits.  That 
«laeic  consists  in  the  materials^  tools,  and  wages^ 
advanced  to  them  hy  their  employer;  and  Is  the 
^■mI  destiaed  for  their  employnient  and  mahrtenance. 
]!ls«pRifits  are  the  fund  destined  for  the  mafntenaaee 
of  ihoir  employsr.  Their  employer,  as  he  advaniMi 
to  thfloithe  stodK  of  materials,  tods,  and  wages  lie* 
cessary  for  tiieir  empioymcHt,  so  he  advances  to 
hiSMelf  what  is  necessary  for  his  own  maintenanosi 
alMl  dus  Buuntenance  he  generally  proportions  to 
the  profitwliich  lie  expects  to  make  by  the  price  of 
their  work.  Unless  its  price  repays  to  him  the  ma&H 
tonanoe  which  he  advances  to  himself,  as  well  as  the 
VMlerialS)  ^ools  and  wages  whidi  he  advances  to  li&i 
wnrilmen,  It  evidently  does  not  repay  to  him  the 
whole  expeose  which  he  bys  out  upon  it.  Thi 
profila'  of  mannfoetoring  stock,  therefore,  are  vib^ 
Uko'ifas^rentof  land,  ancat  produce  whidi  rehiaJH 
ginr  i(wqpielei|>  iqpayutg  As  Irtiole  aaqpenan  wldblt 
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muiii  be  kid  oat  in  order-  to  obtain  them.  The  atodk 
of  the  fanner  yields  him  a  profit  as  well  as  that  of  the 
master  manufacturer ;  and  it  yields  a  rent  likewise 
to  another  person,  which  that  of  the  master  manu- 
facturer does  not.  The  expense,  therefinre,  laid  oat 
in  employing  and  maintaining  artificers  and  miinu- 
fecturers,  does  no  more  than  continue,  if  one  may 
say  so,  the  existence  of  its  own  value,  and  does  not 
produce  any  new  value.  It  is  therefore  altogether  a 
barren  and  unproductive  expense.  The  expense,  on 
the  contraiy,  laid  out  in  employing  farmers  and 
country  labourers,  over  and  above  continuing  the 
existence  of  its  own  value,  produces  a  new  value, 
the  rent  of  the  landlord.  It  is  therefore  a  producti?e 
expense. 

Mercantile  stock  is  equally  barren  and  unpro- 
ductive with  manufacturing  stock.  It  only  continues 
the  existence  of  its  own  value,  without  producing 
any  new  value.  Its  profits  are  only  the  repayment 
of  the  maintenance  which  its  employer  advances  to 
himself  during  the  time  that  he  employs  it,  or  till 
he  receives  the  returns  of  it.  They  are  only  the  re- 
payment of  a  part  of  the  expense  which  must  be  laid 
out  in  employing  it 

The  labour  of  artificers  and  manufiicturers  never 
adds  anything  to  the  value  of  the  whole  annual 
amount  of  the  rude  produce  of  the  land.  It  adds 
indeed  greatly  to  the  value  of  some  particular  parts 
of  it  But  the  consumption  which  in  the  mean- 
time it  occasions  of  other  parts,  is  precisely  equal  to 
the  value  which  it  adds  to  those  parts  ;^  so- that  tbe 
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-rnktm  of  ihe  whole  amount  is  not,  at  any  one  momoHl 
qffltimey  in  the  least  augmented  by  it.  The  ptfsdn 
who»  works  the  lace  of  a  pair  of  fine  ruffles,  for  em* 
ample,  will  sometimes  raise  the  value  of  perhaps  41 
peonyworth  of  flax  to  thirty  pounds  sterling.  'But 
thoMgh  at  first  sight  he  appears  thereby  to  multiply 
the.  value  of  a  part  of  the  rude  produce  about  seven 
4iousand  and  two  hundred  times,  he  in  reality  adds 
nothing  to  the  value  of  the  whole  annual  amount  of 
the  rude  produce.  The  working  of  that  lace  costs 
hkn  perhaps  two  years'  labour.  The  thirty  pounds 
which  he  gets  for  it  when  it  is  finished,  is  no  more 
than  the  repayment  of  the  subsistence  which  he  ad* 
vances  to  himself  during  the  two  years  that  he  is 
eniployed  about  it.  *  The  value  which,  by  every  day's, 
mcmth's,  or  yearns  labour,  he  adds  to  the  flax,  does 
no  more  than  replace  the  value  of  his  own  con- 
sumption 'during  that  day,  month,  or  year.  At  no 
moment  of  time,  therefore,  does  he  add  anything  to 
the 'value  of  the  whole  annual  amount  of  the  rude  ' 
produce  of  the  land:  the  portion  of  that  produce 
whichhe  is  continually  consuming,  being  ajways 
equal  to  the  value  which  he  is  continually  pro- 
ducing. The  extreme  poverty  of  the  greater  pwt 
of  the  persons  employed  in  this  expensive,  though 
trifling  manufacture,  may  satisfy  us  that  the  price  of 
their  work  does  not  in  ordinary  cases  exceed  the 
value  of  their  subsistence.  It  is  otherwise  with  the 
work  of  farmers  and  country  labourers.  The  rent 
of  the  landlord  is  a  valiie,  which,  in  ordinary  cases^ 
Uk  ia  continually,  producing,  over  «nd  above^re^* 
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Fmrmten  mad  txmataj  hhommm,  oa  tiv 
eoatrvj,  dmij  cnjof  cooqplelelf  tlie  whole  fiuidf 
faiUMil  for  Ibdr  eve  whMlrfr.  aad  yet  M^veat 
al  tke  »Be  tiiM  tlie  levcane  sad  wcsltk  of  tUr 
Mdetj.  Over  aad  abote  wbal  m  dotiiied  fiir  thor 
ova  solMifteiiee,  tbeir  indastrj  aanaallj  aibrds  a 
■eai  prodaoe»  of  whidi  tke  aqgwacnUtkm  ncceaaarily 
aagmmU  the  levcnne  and  waaitk  of  thair  aooety. 
Natiooa,  therefore^  whieh,  like  Fiance  or  Englaad, 
eonskt  in  a  great  measure  of  proprieion  and  culti* 
Tators,  can  be  enridied  by  industry  and  ci^oyaMit 
Nations,  on  the  contrary,  which,  like  Holland  and 
Hamburgh,  are  cooiposed  chiefly  of  merchants,  arti- 
ficers and  mamifaetttrerB,  can  grow  rich  only  throogk 
paniauMiy  and  povatMML  As  the  interest  of  natioas 
Ji|4tfte|ttk  arewnataoced  is  very  diffBrait,  so  is 
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Jflttwiie  the  common  character  of  the  people*  Itt 
those  of  the  former  kind,  liherality,  frankness,  and 
good  fellowship,  naturally  make  a  part  of  that  oom- 
mon  character.  In  the  latter,  narrowness,  meanness, 
and  a  selfish  disposition,  averse  to  all  social  pleasure 
and  enjoyment. 

The  unproductive  class,  that  of  merchants,  artifl^ 
oers  and  manufacturers,  is  maintained  and  employed 
Altogether  at  the  expense  of  the  two  other  cUunes,  of 
thai  of  pro{ffietors,  and  of  tiiat  of  cultivators.  Tliey 
fiumish  it  hoth  with  the  materials  of  its  work  and 
with  the  fimd  of  its  suhsistence,  with  the  com  and 
catde  which  it  consumes  while  it  is  employed  ahout 
ttiat  work.  The  proprietors  and  cultivators  finally 
pay  both  the  wages  of  all  the  workmen  of  the  un* 
productive  class,  and  the  profits  of  all  their  em- 
ployers. Those  woriunen  and  their  employov  are 
properly  the  servants  of  the  proprietOTs  and  cultiva* 
tors.  They  are  only  servants  who  work  without 
doors,  as  menial  servants  work  within.  Both  the 
cue  and  the  other,  however,  are  equally  maintained 
sit  the  e;q)ense  of  the  same  masters.  The  labour  of 
both  is  equally  unproductive.  It  adds  nothing  to 
the  value  of  the  sum  total  of  the  rude  produce  of 
the  land.  Instead  of  increasing  the  value  of  that 
mm  total,  it  is  a  charge  and  expense  which  must  be 
paid  out  of  it 

The  unproductive  class,  however,  is  not  only  use- 
falf  but  greatly  useflil  to  the  other  two  classes.  By 
'means  of  the  industry  of  merchants,  artificers  and 
aianufiMsturers,  the  proprietors  and  cultivators  can 
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purchase  both  the  foreign  goods  and  the  manu&c- 
tured  produce  of  their  own  country  Which>  they  have 
occasion  for,  with  the  produce  of  a  much  smaller 
quantity  of  their  own  labour,  than  what  they  would 
be  obliged  to  employ,  if  they  were  to  attempt,  in  an 
awkward  and  unskilful  manner,  either  to  import  the 
one  or  to  make  the  other  for  their  own  use.  Bj 
means  of  the  unproductive  class,  the  cultivators  are 
delivered  from  many  cares  which  would  otherwise 
distract  their  attention  from  the  cultivation  of  land. 
The  superiority  of  produce,  which,  in  consequence 
of  this  undivided  attention,  they  are  enabled  to  raise, 
18  fully  sufficient  to  pay  the  whole  expense  which 
the  maintenance  and  employment  of  the .  unproduc- 
tive class  costs  either  the  proprietors,  or  themselves. 
The  industry  of  merchants,  artificers  and  manufac- 
turers, though  in  its  own  nature  altogether  unpro- 
ductive, yet  contributes  in  this  manner  indirectly  to 
increase  the  produce  of  the  land.  It  increases  the 
productive  powers  of  productive  labour,  by  leaving 
it  at  liberty  to  confine  itself  to  its  proper  employ- 
ment, the  cultivation  of  land ;  and  the  plough  goes 
frequently  the  easier  and  the  better  by  means  of  the 
labour  of  the  man  whose  business  is  most  remote 
from  the  plough. 

It  can  never  be  the  interest  of  the  proprietors  and 
cultivators  to  restrain  or  to  discourage  in  any  respect 
the  indastry  of  merchants,  artificers  and  manufac- 
turers. The  greater  the  liberty  which  this  unpro- 
ductive class  enjoys,  the  greater  will  be  the  compe- 
tition in  all  the  different  trades  which  compose  it, 
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and  the  cheaper  will  the  other  two  classes  be  sup- 
plied, both  with  foreign  goods  and  with  the  maaiip 
ftetiunsd  produce  of  their  own  country. 

It  can  never  be  the  interest  of  the  unproductive 
dmm  to  oppress  the  other  two  classes.  It  is  the 
MDrphts  produce  of  the  land,  or  what  remains  after 
deducting  the  maintenance,  first,  of  the  cultivators, 
awl  afterwards  of  the  proprietors,  that  maintains 
wmd  employs  the  unproductive  class.  The  greater 
this  surplus^  the  greater  must  hkewise  be  the  main- 
tcaanee  and  employnient  of  that  class.  The  esta* 
hiishment  of  peiftct  justice,  of  perfect  liberty,  and 
of  pcHeei  equality,  is  the  very  simple  secret  wiiich 
BMst  dBRtctttidly  secures  the  hi^est  degree  of  pros- 
perity to  all  the  three  classes. 

The  merchants,  artificers  and  manufacturers  of 
those  mercantile  states  which,  like  Holland  and 
Hamburgh,  consist  chiefly  of  <his  unproductive  class, 
are  in  the  same  manner  maintained  and  empk^ed 
altogedier  at  the  expense  of  the  proprietors  and  cul? 
timlon  of  land.  The  only  difi^nce  is,  that  those 
proprietors  and  cultivators  are,  the  greater  part  ci 
them,  .placed  at  a  most  inconvenient  distance  from 
the  merchants,  artificers  and  manufacturers  whom 
they  supply  with  the  materials  of  their  work  and  the 
fold  of  their  subsistence,  are  the  inhabitants  of  o^her 
eoimtries,  and  the  subjects  of  other  governments. 

'8udi  mercantile  states,  however,,  are  not  only  use^ 
fill,  but  greatly  useful  to  the  inhabitants  of  those 
other  countries.  They  fill  up,  in  some  measure,,  a 
•ray  important  raid,  «ad  si^plif  Ae  plaee  txS.itm 
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merchants,  artificers  and  manufacturers,  whom  the 
inhabitants  of  those  countries  ou^ht  to  find  at  home, 
but  whom,  from  some  defect  in  their  policy,  they  do 
not  find  at  home* 

It  can  never  be  the  interest  of  those  landed  natioos, 
if  I  may  call  them  .so,  to  discourage  or  distress  the 
industry  of  such  mercantile  states,  by  imposing  high 
duties  upon  their  trade,  or  upon  the  commodities 
which  they  furnish.  Such  duties,  by  rendering  those 
commodities  dearer,  could  serve  only  to.  sink  the  real 
value  of  the  surplus  produce  of  their  own  land,  with 
which,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  with  the 
price  of  which  those  commodities  are  purchased. 
Such  duties  could  serve  only  to  discourage  the  ia- 
crease  of  that  surplus  produce,  and  ccmsequentlyihe 
improvement  and  cultivation  of  their  own  land.  The 
most  effectual  expedient,  on  the  contrary,  for  raising 
the  value  of  that  surplus  produce,  for  encouraging 
its  increase,  and  consequently  the  improvement  and 
cultivation  of  their  own  land,  would  be  to  allow  .the 
most  perfect  freedom  to  the  trade  of  all  such  mer- 
cantile nations. 

This  perfect  freedom  of  trade  would  even  be  the 
most  effectual  expedient  for  supplying  them,  in  due 
time,  with  all  the  artificers,  manufacturers  and 
merchants  whom  they  wanted  at  home,  and  .for 
filling  up  in  the  properest  and  most  advantageous 
manner  that  very  important  void  which  they  felt 
there. 

The  continual  increase  of  the  surplus,  produce  of 
their  land  would,  in  due  time,  create  a  greater  otpi- 
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tal  than  what  could  he  employed  with  the  ordinary 
rate  of  profit  in  the  improvement  and  cultivatioh  of 
land;  and  the  surplus  part  of  it  would  naturally 
turn  itself  to  the  employment  of  artificers  and  manu- 
facturers at  home.     But  those  artificers  and  manu* 
facturers,  finding   at  home  hoth  the  materials  of 
their  work  and  the  fund  of  their  subsistence,  might 
immediately,  even  vnth  much  less  art  and  skill,  be 
able  to  work  as  cheap  as  the  little  artificers  and 
manu^turers  of  such  mercantile  states,  who  had 
both  to  bring  from  a  greater  distance.  Even  though, 
from  want  of  art  and  skill,  they  might  not  for  some 
time  be  able  to  work  as  cheap,  yet,  finding  a  mar- 
ket at  home,  they  might  be  able  to  sell  their  work 
there  as  cheap  as  that  of  the  artificers  and  manu- 
facturers of  such  mercantile  states,  which  could  not 
be  brought  to  that  market  but  from  so  great  a  dis- 
tance; and  as  their  art  and  skill  improved,  they 
would  soon  be  able  to  sell  it  cheaper.    The  artificers 
and  manufacturers  of  such  mercantile  states,  there- 
fore, would  immediately  be  rivalled  in  the  market 
of  those  landed  nations,  and  soon  af^er  undersold 
and  jostled  out  of  it  altogether.     The  cheapness  of 
the  manufactures  of  those  landed  nations,  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  gradual  improvements  of  art  and 
skill,  would,  in  due  time,  extend  their  sale  beyond 
the  home  market,  and  carry  them  to  many  foreign 
markets,  from  which  they  would  in  the  same  man- 
ner gradually  jostle  out  many  of  the  manufactures 
-.  of  such  mercantile  nations. 
..This  continual  increase  both  pf  tit^e  rude  ^<i 
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m  due  time  create  a  greater  capital  than  omld,  with 
tiM  ordinary  rate  of  profit,  be  employed  ^tber  in 
agpriculture  or  in  manufacUirea.  The  snrplui  of 
this  capital  would  naturally  turn  itself  to  foreign 
trade,  and  be  employed  in  exportinf^^  to  foreiga 
countries,  such  parts  of  the  rude  and  mamifaetttrsd 
produoe  of  its  own  country,  as  exceeded  the  demand 
of  the  home  market  In  the  exportation  of  the  pH>> 
duce  of  their  own  country,  the  merchants  of  akadsd 
nation  would  have  an  advantage  of  the  same  kind 
ever  those  of  mercantile  nations,  whkh  its  artifteai 
«nd  manufacturers  had  over  the  artifioers  and  maau* 
ftctuvers  of  such  nations ;  the  advantage  of  findiag 
at  home  that  cargo,  and  those  stares  and  profisionB, 
which  the  others  were  obliged  to  seek  for  at  a  dis- 
tance. With  inferior  art  and  skill  in  navigatiaa, 
therefore,  they  would  be  able  to  sell  that  cargo  u 
cheap  in  foreign  markets  as  the  merduints  of  such 
mercantile  nations;  and  with  equal  art  and  skill 
they  would  be  able  to  sell  it  cheaper.  They  would 
soon,  therefore,  rival  those  mercantile  nations  in  this 
branch  of  foreign  trade,  and  in  due  time  would 
jostle  them  out  of  it  altogether. 

According  to  this  liberal  and  generous  ^qrstem, 
therefore,  the  most  advantageous  method  in  which 
a  landed  nation  can  raise  up  artificers,  manufactu- 
rers and  merchants  of  its  own,  is  to  grant  the  most 
perfect  freedom  of  trade  to  the  artificers,  manete 
turers  and  merchants  of  all  other  nations.  It 
thereby  raises  the  value  of  the  suq^ilus  produoe  of 
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its  own  land,  of  which  the  continual  increase  gradu- 
idly  establishes  a  fund,  which  in  due  time  neces- 
sarily raises  up  all  the  artificers,  manufacturers  and 
merchants  whom  it  has  occasion  for. 

When  a  landed  nation,  on  the  contrary,  oppresses 
either  by  high  duties  or  by  prohibitions  the  trade 
of  foreign  nations,  it  necessarily  hurts  its  own  in- 
terest in  two  different  ways.  First,  by  raising  the 
-fpitice  of  all  foreign  goods  and  of  all  sorts  of  manu- 
factures, it  necessarily  sinks  the  real  value  of  the 
surplus  produce  of  its  own  land,  with  which,  or, 
what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  with  the  price  of 
which,  it  purchases  those  foreign  goods  and  manu- 
factures} Secondly,  by  giving  a  sort  of  monopoly 
of  the  home  market  to  its  own  merchants,  artificers 
and  manufacturers,  it  raises  the  rate  of  mercantile 
.and  manufacturing  profit,  in  proportion  to  that  of 
agricultural  profit,  and  consequently  either  draws 
.frpm  agriculture  a  part  of  the  capital  which  had 
before  been  employed  in  it,  or  hinders  from  going 
to  it  a  part  of  what  would  otherwise  have  gone  to 
it.  This  policy,  therefore,  discourages  agricidture 
.in  two  different  ways;  first,  by  sinking  the  real 
value  of  its  produce,  and  thereby  lowering  the  rate 
of  its  profit;  and,  secondly,  by  raising  the  rate  of 
profit  in  all  other  employments.  Agriculture  is 
r^dered  less  advantageous,  and  trade  and  manu- 
factures more  advantageous  than  they  otherwise 
would  be ;  and  every  man  is  tempted  by  his  own 
interest  to  turn,  as  much  as  he  can,  both  his  capital 
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and  hit  industry  froni  the  fbnner  to  tfio  latter  em- 
ployments. 

Though,  by  this  oppresnve  policy,  a  landed  ■■- 
tion  should  be  able  to  raise  up  artifieera,  manufiie- 
torers  and  merchants  of  its  oim,  somewhat  sooner 
than  it  could  do  by  the  freedom  of  trade ;  a  matter, 
however,  which  is  not  a  little  doubtful ;  yet  It  would 
raise  them  up,  if  one  may  say  so,  prematurely,  and 
before  it  was  perfectly  ripe  for  them.  By  raisiB; 
up  too  hastily  one  species  of  industry,  it  would 
depress  another  more  valuable  spedea  of  industry. 
By  raising  up  too  hastily  a  species  of  indosdy 
which  only  replaces  the  stock  which  employs  it, 
together  with  the  ordinary  profit,  it  would  depren 
a  species  of  industry  which,  over  and  above  replse- 
ing  that  stock  with  its  profit,  afibrds  likewise  a  nest 
produce,  a  free  rent  to  the  landlord.  It  would  de- 
press productive  labour,  by  encouraging  too  hastily 
that  labour  which  is  altogether  barren  and  unpro- 
ductive. 

In  what  manner,  according  to  this  system,  tiie 
sum  total  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  is  dis- 
tributed among  the  three  classes  above  mentioned, 
and  in  what  manner  the  labour  of  the  unproductive 
class  does  no  more  than  replace  the  value  of  its  own 
consumption,  without  increasing  in  any  respect  the 
value  of  that  sum  total,  is  represented  by  Mr.  Ques- 
nai,  the  very  ingenious  and  profound  author  of  this 
system,  in  some  arithmetical  formularies.  The  first 
of  these  formularies,  which  by  way  of  eminence  be 
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peculiarly  distinguishes  by  the  name  of  the  Eco- 
nomical Table,  represents  the  manner  in  which  he 
supposes  this  distribution  takes  place,  in  a  state  of 
tbe  most  perfect  liberty,  and  therefore  of  the  highest 
prosperity ;  in  a  state  where  the  annual  produce  is 
such  as  to  afford  the  greatest  possible  neat  produce, 
and  where  each  class  enjoys  its  proper  share  of  the 
whole  annual  produce.  Some  subsequent  formu- 
laries represent  the  manner,  in  which,  he  supposes, 
tUs  distribution  is  made  in  different  states  of  re- 
straint and  regulation ;  in  which,  either  the  class  of 
proprietors,  or  the  barren  and  unproductive  class,  is 
more  favoured  than  the  class  of  cultivators,  and  in 
which,  either  the  one  or  the  other  encroaches  more 
(NT  less  upon  the  share  which  ought  properly  to  be- 
long to  this  productive  class.  Every  such  encroach- 
ment, every  violation  of  that  natural  distribution, 
which  the  most  perfect  liberty  would  establish, 
must,  according  to  this  system,  necessarily  degrade 
more  or  less,  from  one  year  to  another,  (he  vahie 
and  sum  total  of  the  annual  produce,  and  must 
neeessarily  occasion  a  gradual  declension  in  the 
veil  wcmltk  and  revenue  of  the  society ;  a  decien* 
non  of  which  the  progress  must  be  quicker  or 
alowiKr,  according  to  the  degree  of  this  enoroach-' 
ment,  aoeordin^  as  that  natural  distribution,  whick 
the  most  perfect  liberty  wouki  establish,  is  more  or 
less  violated.  Those  subsequent  formularies  repie- 
sent  the  diiSerent  degrees  of  declension,  which,  ac- 
oonliag  to  tibis  system,  eorrespOTid  to  the  <dilferenl 
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degrees  in  which  this  natural  distribotion  of  things 
is  violated. 

Some  speculative  physicians  seem  to  have  ima- 
gined that  the  health  of  the  human  body  could  be 
preserved  only  by  a  certain  precise  regimen  of  diet 
and  exercise,  of  which  every,  the  smallest,  violation 
necessarily  occasioned  some  degree  of  disease  or 
disorder  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  the  vio- 
lation. Experience,  however,  would  seem  to  show, 
that  the  human  body  frequently  preserves,  to  afl 
appearance  at  least,  the  most  perfect  state  of  health 
under  a  vast  variety  of  different  regimens;  even 
under  some  which  are  generally  believed  to  be 
very  far  from  being  perfectly  wholesome.  But  the 
healthful  state  of  the  human  body,  it  would  seem, 
contains  in  itself  some  unknown  principle  of  pre- 
servation, capable  either  of  preventing  or  of  cor- 
recting, in  many  respects,  the  bad  effects  even  of  a 
very  faulty  regimen.  Mr.  Quesnai,  who  was  him- 
self a  physician,  and  a  very  speculative  physician, 
seems  to  have  entertained  a  notion  of  the  same 
kind  concerning  the  political  body,  and  to  have 
imagined  that  it  would  thrive  and  prosper  only 
under  a  certain  precise  regimen,  the  exact  regimen 
of  perfect  liberty  and  perfect  justice.  He  seems 
not  to  have  considered  that  in  the  political  body, 
the  natural  effort  which  every  man  is  continually 
making  to  better  his  own  condition,  is  a  principle 
of  preservation  capable  of  preventing  and  correct- 
ing, in  many  respects,  the  bad  effects  of  a  political 
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economy,  in  some  decree  both  partial  and  oppres- 
sive. Such  a  political  economy,  though  it  no  doubt 
retards  more  or  less,  is  not  always  capable  of  stop- 
ping altogether  the  natural  progress  of  a  nation 
towards  wealth  and  prosperity,  and  still  less  of 
making  it  go  backwards.  If  a  nation  could  not 
prosper  without  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  liberty 
and  perfect  justice,  there  is  not  in  the  world  a 
nation  which  could  ever  have  prospered.  In  the 
political  body,  however,  the  wisdom  of  nature  has 
fortunately  made  ample  provision  for  remedying 
many  of  the  bad  effects  of  the  folly  and  injustice  of 
man;  in  the  same  manner  as  it  has  done  in  the 
natural  body,  for  remedying  those  of  his  sloth  and 
intemperance. 

The  capital  error  of  this  system,  however,  seems 
to  lie  in  its  representing  the  class  of  artificers,  ma- 
nufacturers and  merchants,  as  altogether  barren 
and  unproductive.  The  following  observations  may 
serve  to  show  the  impropriety  of  this  representation. 

First,  this  class,  it  is  acknowledged,  reproduces 
annually  the  value  of  its  own  annual  consumption, 
and  continues,  at  least,  the  existence  of  the  stock  or 
capital  which  maintains  and  employs  it.  But  upon 
this  account  alone  the  denomination  of  barren  or 
unproductive  should  seem  to  be  very  improperly 
applied  to  it.  We  should  not  call  a  marriage  bar- 
ren or  unproductive,  though  it  produced  only  a  son 
and  a  daughter,  to  replace  the  father  and  mother, 
and  though  it  did  not  increase  the  number  of  the 
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human  species,  but  only  continued  ii  as  it  was  be- 
fore. Farmers  and  country  labourers,  indeed,  om 
and  above  the  stock  which  maintains  and  emploji 
them,  reproduce  annually  a  neat  produce,  a  free 
rent  to  the  landlord.  As  a  marriage  which  affords 
three  children  is  certainly  more  productive  than  out 
which  affords  only  two;  so  the  labour  of  fiurmtn 
and  country  labourers  is  certainly  more  productive 
than  that  of  merchants,  artificers  and  manufac- 
turers. The  superior  produce  of  the  one  cltmt 
however,  does  not '  render  the  other  barren  or  un- 
productive. 

Secondly,  it  seems,  upon  this  account,  altogetfatf 
improper  to  consider  artificers,  manufactorem  and 
merchants  in  the  same  light  as  menial  aervanti. 
The  labour  of  menial  servants  does  not  continue  the 
existence  of  the  fund  which  maintaius  and  employs 
them.  Their  maintenance  and  employment  is  alto- 
gether at  the  expense  of  their  masters,  and  the  work 
which  they  perform  is  not  of  a  nature  to  repay  that 
expense.  That  work  consists  in  services  which 
perish  generally  in  the  very  instant  of  their  per- 
formance, and  does  not  fix  or  realize  itself  in  any 
vendible  commodity  which  can  replace  the  value  of 
their  wages  and  maintenance.  The  labour,  on  the 
contrary,  of  artificers,  manufacturers  and  merchants, 
naturally  does  fix  and  realize  itself  in  some  such 
vendible  commodity.  It  is  upon  this  account  that, 
in  the  chapter  in  which  I  treat  of  productive  and 
unproductive  labour,  I  have  classed  artificers,  manu- 
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fkcturers  and  merchants,  amon^  the  productive  la- 
bourers, and  menial  senrants  among  the  barren  or 
nnproductive. 

Thirdly,  it  seems,  upon  every  supposition,  im- 
proper to  say,  that  the  labour  of  artificers,  manu- 
fieusturers  and  merchants,  does  not  increase  the  real 
revenue  of  the  society.  Though  we  should  suppose, 
for  example,  as  it  seems  to  be  supposed  in  this 
system,  that  the  value  of  the  daily,  monthly,  and 
yearly  consumption  of  this  class  was  exactly  equal 
to  that  of  its  daily,  monthly,  and  yearly  production ; 
yet  it  would  not  from  thence  follow  that  its  labour 
added  nothing  to  the  real  revenue,  to  the  real  value 
ef  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the 
society.  An  artificer,  for  example,  who,  in  the  first 
six  months  after  harvest,  executes  ten  pounds'  worth 
ef  work,  though  he  should  in  the  same  time  consume 
ten  pounds'  worth  of  com  and  other  necessaries,  yet 
really  adds  the  value  of  ten  pounds  to  the  annual 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  society. 
While  he  has  been  consuming  a  half-yearly  revenue 
often  pounds'  worth  of  corn  and  other  necessaries, 
he  has  produced  an  equal  value  of  work  capable  of 
purchasing,  either  to  himself  or  to  some  other  per- 
son, an  equal  half-yearly  revenue.  The  value,  there- 
fore, of  what  has  been  consumed  and  produced 
during  these  six  months  is  equal,  not  to  ten,  but  to 
twenty  pounds.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  no  more 
than  ten  pounds*  worth  of  this  value  may  ever  have 
existed  at  any  one  moment  of  time.  But  if  the  ten 
pounds'  worth  of  com  and  other  necessaries,  which 
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were  consumed  by  the  artificer,  had  been  consumed 
by  a  soldier  or  by  a  menial  servant,  the  value  of 
that  part  of  the  annual  produce  which  existed  at  the 
end  of  the  six  months  would  have  been  ten  pounds 
less  than  it  actually  is  in  consequence  of  the  labour 
of  the  artificer.  Though  the  value  of  what  the 
artificer  produces,  therefore,  should  not  at  any  one 
moment  of  time  be  supposed  greater  than  the  value 
he  consumes,  yet  at  every  moment  of  time  the  actu- 
ally existing  value  of  goods  in  the  market  is,  in 
consequence  of  what  he  produces,  greater  than  it 
otherwise  would  be. 

When  the  patrons  of  this  system  assert,  that  the 
consumption  of  artificers,  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants, is  equal  to  the  value  of  what  they  produce, 
they  probably  mean  no  more  than  that  their  revenue, 
or  the  fund  destined  for  their  consumption,  is  equal 
to  it.  But  if  they  had  expressed  themselves  more 
accurately,  and  only  asserted,  that  the  revenue  of 
this  class  was  equal  to  the  value  of  what  they  pro- 
duced, it  might  readily  have  occurred  to  the  reader, 
that  what  would  naturally  be  saved  out  of  this  reve- 
nue, must  necessarily  increase  more  or  less  the  real 
wealth  of  the  society.  In  order,  therefore,  to  make 
out  something  like  an  argument,  it  was  necessary 
that  they  should  express  themselves  as  they  have 
done;  and  this  argument,  even  supposing  things 
actually  were  as  it  seems  to  presume  them  to  be, 
turns  out  to  be  a  very  inconclusive  one. 

Fourthly,  farmers  and  country  labourers  can  no 
more  augment,  without  parsimony,  the  real  revenue. 
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the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  their 
flocietj,  than  artificers,  manufacturers  and  merchants. 
The  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  any 
society  can  be  augmented  only  in  two  ways  ;  either, 
first,  by  some  improvement  in  the  productive  powers 
of  the  useful  labour  actually  maintained  within  it; 
or,  secondly,  by  some  increase  in  the  quantity  of  that 
kbour. 

The  improvement  in  the  productive  powers  of 
useful  labour  depend,  first,  upon  the  improvement 
in  the  ability  of  the  workman  ;  and,  secondly, 
npon  that  of  the  machinery  with  which  he  works. 
But  the  labour  [employments]  of  artificers  and 
manufacturers,  as  it  is  [they  are]  capable  of  bein^ 
more  subdivided,  and  the  labour  [employment]  of 
each  workman  reduced  to  a  greater  simplicity 
of  operation,  than  that  of  farmers  and  country 
labourers,  so  it  [labour  in  such  employments]  is 
likewise  capable  of  both  these  sorts  of  improve- 
ment in  a  much  higher  degree*.  In  this  respect, 
therefore,  the  class  of  cultivators  can  have  no 
sort  of  advantage  over  that  of  artificers  and  manu- 
ftcturers. 

The  increase  in  the  quantity  of  usefiil  labour 
actually  empkiyed  within  any  society,  must  depend 
altogether  upon  the  increase  of  the  capital  which 
employs  it;  and  the  increase  of  that  capital  again 
must  be  exactly  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  savings 
from  the  revenue,  either  of  the  particular  persons 
who  manage  and  direct  the  employment  of  thai 

*  See  Book  I.    Chap.  L— -A. 
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capital,  or  of  some  other  persons  who  lend  it  to 
them.  If  merchants,  artificers  and  manufacturers 
are,  as  this  system  seems  to  suppose,  naturally  more 
inclined  to  parsimony  and  saving  than  proprietors 
and  cultivators,  they  are,  so  far,  more  likely  to 
augment  the  quantity  of  useful  labour  employed 
within  their  society,  and  consequently  to  increase 
its  real  revenue,  the  annual  produce  of  its  land  and 
labour. 

Fifthly  and  lastly,  though  the  revenue  of  the 
inhabitants  of  every  country  was  supposed  to  con- 
sist altogether,  as  this  system  seems  to  suppose,  in 
the  quantity  of  subsistence  which  their  industry 
could  procure  to  them;  yet,  even  upon  this  sup- 
position, the  revenue  of  a  trading  and  manufactur- 
ing country  must,  other  things  being  equal,  always 
be  much  greater  than  that  of  one  without  trade  or 
manufactures.  By  means  of  trade  and  manufac- 
tures, a  greater  quantity  of  subsistence  can  be  an- 
nually imported  into  a  particular  country  than  what 
its  own  lands,  in  the  actual  state  of  their  cultivation, 
could  afford.  The  inhabitants  of  a  town,  though 
they  frequently  possess  no  lands  of  their  own,  yet 
draw  to  themselves  "by  their  industry  such  a  quantity 
of  the  rude  ])roduce  of  the  lands  of  other  people  as 
supplies  them,  not  only  with  the  materials  of  their 
work,  but  with  the  fund  of  their  subsistence.  What 
a  town  always  is  with  regard  to  the  country  in  its 
neighbourhood,  one  independent  state  or  country 
may  frequently  be  with  regard  to  other  independ- 
ent states  or  countries.      It  is  thus  that   Holland 
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draws  a  great  part  of  its  subsistence  from  other 
countries;  live  cattle  from  Holsteiu  and  Jutland, 
and  corn  from  almost  all  the  different  countries  of 
Europe.  A  small  quantity  of  manufactured  pro-" 
duce  purchases  a  great  quantity  of  rude  produce. 
A  trading  and  manufacturing  country,  therefore, 
naturally  purchases  with  a  small  part  of  its  manu* 
fectured  produce  a  great  part  of  the  rude  produce 
of  other  countries ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  a  country 
without  trade  and  manufactures  is  generally  obliged 
to  purchase,  at  the  expense  of  a  great  part  of  its 
rude  produce,  a  very  small  part  of  the  manufactured 
produce  of  other  countries.  The  one  exports  what 
can  subsist  and  accommodate  but  a  very  few,  and 
imports  the  subsistence  and  accommodation  of  a 
great  number.  The  other  exports  the  accommo- 
dation and  subsistence  of  a  great  number,  and  im- 
ports that  of  a  very  few  only.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  one  must  always  enjoy  a  much  greater  quantity 
of  subsistence  than  what  their  own  lands,  in  the 
actual  state  of  their  cultivation,  could  afford.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  other  must  always  enjoy  a  much 
smaller  quantity. 

This  system,  however,  with  all  its  imperfections, 
is,  perhaps,  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  truth 
that  has  yet  been  published  upon  the  subject  of 
political  economy,  and  is  upon  that  account  well 
worth  the  consideration  of  every  man  who  wishes  to 
examine  with  attention  the  principles  of  that  very 
important  science.  Though  in  representing  the 
labour  which  is  employed  upon  land  as  the  only. 
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prodacthre  labour,  the  notions  which  it  inculcates 
are  perhaps  too  narrow  and  confined ;  yet  in  repre- 
sentingr  tbe  wealth  of  nations  as  consisting,  not  in 
the  unconsumable  riches  of  money,  but  in  the  con- 
sumable goods  annually  reproduced  by  the  labour 
of  the  society ;  apd  in  representing  perfect  liberty 
as  the  only  effectual  expedient  for  rendering  this 
annual  reproduction  the  greatest  possible,  its  doe- 
trine  seems  to  be  in  every  respect  as  just  as  it  is 
generous  and  liberal.  Its  followers  are  tery  nume- 
rous ;  and  as  men  are  fond  of  paradoxes,  and  of 
appearing  to  understand  what  surpasses  the  com- 
prehension of  ordinary  people,  the  paradox  which  it 
maintains,  concerning  the  unproductive  nature  of 
manufacturing  labour,  has  not  perhaps  contributed 
a  little  to  increase  the  number  of  its  admirers.  They 
have  for  some  years  past  made  a  pretty  considerable 
sect,  distinguished  in  the  French  republic  of  letteis 
by  the  name  of  The  Economists.  Their  works  have 
certainly  been  of  some  service  to  their  country ;  not 
only  by  bringing  into  general  discussion  many  sub- 
jects which  had  never  been  well  examined  before, 
but  by  influencing  in  some  measure  the  public  ad- 
ministration in  favour  of  agriculture.  It  has  been 
in  consequence  of  their  representations,  accordingly, 
that  the  agriculture  of  France  has  been  delivered 
from  severa^l  of  the  oppressions  which  it  before 
laboured  under.  The  term  during  which  such  a 
lease  can  be  granted,  as  will  be  valid  against  every 
future  purchaser  or  proprietor  of  the  land,  has  been 
prolonged  from  nine  to  twenty-seven  years.    The 
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ancient  provincial  restraints  upon  the  transportation 
of  corn  from  one  province  of  the  kingdom  to  another, 
have  been  entirely  taken  away,  and  the  liberty  of 
exporting^  it  to  all  foreign  countries  has  been  esta- 
blished as  the  common  law  of  the  kingdom  in  all 
ordinary  cases.  This  sect,  in  their  works,  which  are 
very  numerous,  and  which  treat  not  only  of  what  is 
properly  called  Political  Economy,  or  of  ihe  nature 
and  causes  of  the  wealth  of  nations,  but  of  every 
other  branch  of  the  system  of  civil  government,  all 
follow  implicitly,  and  without  any  sensible  variation, 
the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Quesnai.  There  is,  upon  this 
account,  little  variety  in  the  greater  part  of  their 
works.  The  most  distinct  and  best  connected  ac- 
count of  this  doctrine  is  to  be  found  in  a  little  book 
written  by  Mr.  Mercier  de  la  Riviere,  some  time 
Intendant  of  Martinico,  entitled  The  natural  and 
essential  Order  of  Political  Societies.  The  admira* 
tion  of  this  whole  sect  for  their  master,  who  was 
himself  a  man  of  the  greatest  modesty  and  simpli- 
city, is  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  of  the  ancient 
philosophers  for  the  founders  of  their  respective  sys- 
tems. *'  There  have  been,  since  the  world  began,'* 
says  a  very  diligent  and  respectable  author,  the  Mar- 
quis de  Mirabeau,  **  three  great  inventions  which 
have  principally  given  stability  to  political  societies, 
Independent  of  many  other  inventions  which  have 
enriched  and  adorned  them.  The  first,  is  the  inven- 
tion of  writing,  which  alone  gives  human  nature  the 
power  of  transmitting,  without  alteration,  its  law, 
its  contracts,  its  annals,  and  its  discoveries*    The 
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•reoBd,  is  tlie  iinartioB  of  hmmmj,  wliidi  binds  to- 
gccber  mU  the  relalioiis  betwcca  ciriiiBed  societies. 
The  third,  is  the  Economical  table,  the  result  of  the 
other  two,  which  eooipletes  them  both  by  perfecting 
their  oliject ;  the  great  discovery  of  our  age,  bat  of 
which  oar  posterity  wfll  reap  the  benefit." 

As  the  political  economy  of  the  nations  ci  modem 
Europe  has  been  more  &TOiirable  to  mannfactoRS 
and  foreign  trade,  the  industry  of  the  towns,  than  to 
agriculture,  the  industry  of  the  country  ;  so  that  of 
other  nations  has  followed  a  different  plan,  and  has 
been  more  faTourable  to  agricuhnre  than  to  maan- 
ftctures  and  foreign  trade. 

The  policy  of  China  favours  agricultare  more  than 
all  other  employments.  In  China,  the  condition  of 
a  labourer  is  said  to  be  as  much  superior  to  that  of 
an  artificer,  as  in  most  parts  of  Europe  that  of  an 
artificer  is  to  that  of  a  labourer.  In  China,  the  great 
ambition  of  eyery  man  is  to  get  possession  of  some 
little  bit  of  land,  either  in  property  or  in  lease ;  and 
leases  are  there  said  to  be  granted  upon  very  mode- 
rate terms,  and  to  be  sufficiently  secured  to  the 
lessees.  The  Chinese  have  little  respect  for  foreign 
trade.  Your  beggarly  commerce !  was  the  language 
in  which  the  Mandarins  of  Pekin  used  to  talk  to 
Mr.  De  Lange,  the  Russian  envoy,  concerning  it.^ 
Except  with  Japan,  the  Chinese  carry  on,  them- 
selves, and  in  their  own  bottoms,  little  or  no  foreign 
trade ;  and  it  is  only  in  one  or  two  ports  of  their 

*  See  the  Journal  of  Mr.  De  Lange  in  Bell's  Travels, 
rol.  ii.  pp.  258,  276,  and  293.— A. 
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kingdom  that  they  even  admit  the  ships  of  foreign 
nations.  Foreign  trade,  therefore,  is,  in  Chinai 
every  way  confined  within  a  much  narrower  circle 
than  that  to  which  it  would  naturally  extend  itself, 
if  more  freedom  was  allowed  to  it,  either  in  their 
own  ships,  or  in  those  of  foreign  nations. 

Manufactures,  as  in  a  small  bulk  they  frequently 
contain  a  great  value,  and  can  upon  that  account 
he  transported  at  less  expense  from  one  country  to 
another  than  most  parts  of  rude  produce,  are,  in 
almost  all  countries,  the  principal  support  of  foreign 
trade.  In  countries,  besides,  less  extensive  and  less 
favourably  circumstanced  for  interior  commerce  than 
China,  they  generally  require  the  support  of  foreign 
trade.  Without  an  extensive  foreign  market,  they 
could  not  well  flourish,  either  in  countries  so  mode- 
rately extensive  as  to  afford  but  a  narrpw  home 
market,  or  in  countries  where  the  communication 
between  one  province  and  another  was  so  difficult, 
as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  goods  of  any  par- 
ticular place  to  enjoy  the  whole  of  that  home  market 
which  the  country  could  afford*  The  perfection  of 
manufacturing  industry,  it  must  be  remembered^ 
depends  altogether  upon  the  division  of  labour  [em- 
ployments] ;  and  the  degree  to  which  the  division 
of  labour  [employments]  can  be  introduced  into 
any  manufacture,  is  necessarily  regulated,  it  ha9 
already  been  shown,  by  the  extent  of  the  market. 
But  the  great  extent  of  the  empire  of  China,  the  vast 
multitude  of  its  inhabitants,  the  variety  of  climate, 
and  consequently  of  productions  in  its  different  pro- 
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vinces,  and  the  easy  communication  by  means  of 
water  carriage  between  the  greater  part  of  them, 
render  the  home  market  of  that  country  of  so  great 
extent,  as  to  be  alone  sufficient  to  support  very  great 
manufactures,  and  to  admit  of  very  considerable 
subdivisions  of  labour  [employments].  The  home 
market  of  China  is,  perhaps,  in  extent,  not  much 
inferior  to  the  market  of  all  the  different  countries 
of  Europe  put  together.  A  more  extensive  foreign 
trade,  however,  which  to  this  great  home  market 
added  the  foreign  market  of  all  the  rcjst  of  the  work), 
especially  if  any  considerable  part  of  this  trade  was 
carried  on  in  Chinese  ships,  could  scarce  fail  to  in- 
crease very  much  the  manufactures  of  China,  and 
to  improve  very  much  the  productive  powers  of  itrf 
manufacturing  industry.  By  a  more  extensive  navi- 
gation, the  Chinese  would  naturally  learn  the  art  of 
using  and  constructing  themselves  all  the  different 
machines  made  use  of  in  other  countries,  as  well  as 
the  other  improvements  of  art  and  industry  which 
are  practised  in  all  the  different  parts  of  the  world. 
Upon  their  present  plan  they  have  little  opportunity 
of  improving  themselves  by  the  example  of  any  other 
nation,  except  that  of  the  Japanese. 

The  policy  of  ancient  Egypt  too,  and  that  of  the 
Gentoo  government  of  Indostan,  seem  to  have  fa- 
voured agriculture  more  than  all  other  employments. 

Both  in  ancient  Egypt  and  Indostan,  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  was  divided  into  different  castes  or 
tribes,  each  of  which  was  confined,  from  father  to 
son,  to  a  particular  employment,  or. class  of  employ- 
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ments.  The  son  of  a  priest  was  necessarily  a  priest; 
the  son  of  a  soldier,  a  soldier ;  the  son  of  a  labourer, 
a  labourer ;  the  son  of  a  weaver,  a  weaver ;  the  son 
of  a  tailor,  a  tailor;  &c.  In  both  countries,  the  caste 
of  the  priests  held  the  highest  rank,  and  that  of  the 
soldiers  the  next ;  and  in  both  countries,  the  caste  of 
the  farmers  and  labourers  was  superior  to  the  castes 
of  merchants  and  manufacturers. 

The  government  of  both  countries  was  particularly 
attentive  to  the  interest  of  agriculture.  The  works 
constructed  by  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  Egypt  for 
the  proper  distribution  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
were  famous  in  antiquity ;  and  the  ruined  remains  of 
some  of  them  are  still  the  admiration  of  travellers. 
Those  of  the  same  kind  which  were  constructed  by 
the  ancient  sovereigns  of  Indostan,  for  the  proper 
distribution  of  the  waters  of  the  Granges  as  well  as  of 
many  other  rivers,  though  they  have  been  less  cele- 
brated, seem  to  have  been  equally  great.  Both 
countries,  accordingly,  though  subject  occasionally 
to  dearths,  have  been  famous  for  their  great  fertility. 
Though  both  were  extremely  populous,  yet,  in  years 
of  moderate  plenty,  they  were  both  able  to  export 
great  quantities  of  grain  to  their  neighbours. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  had  a  superstitious  aver- 
sion to  the  sea ;  and  as  the  Gentoo  religion  does  not 
permit  its  followers  to  light  a  fire,  nor  consequently 
to  dress  any  victuals  upon  the  water,  it  in  effect  pro- 
hibits them  from  all  distant  sea  voyages.  Both  the 
Egyptians  and  Indians  must  have  depended  almost 
altogether  uponthe  navigation  of  other  nations  for 
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the  exportation  of  their  surplus  produce ;  and  this 
dependency,  as  it  must  have  confined  the  market,  so 
it  must  have  discouraged  the  increase  of  this  surplus 
produce.  It  must  have  discouraged  too  the  increase 
of  the  manufactured  produce  more  than  that  of  the 
rude  produce.  Manufactures  require  a  much  mom 
extensive  market  than  the  most  important  parts  of 
the  rude  produce  of  the  land.  A  single  shoemaker 
vrill  make  more  than  three  hundred  pair  of  shoes  in 
the  year ;  and  his  own  family  will  not  perhaps  wear 
out  six  pairs.  Unless,  therefore,  he  has  the  custom 
of  at  least  fifty  such  families  as  his  own,  he  cannot 
dispose  of  the  whole  produce  of  his  own  lahour. 
The  most  numerous  class  of  artificers  will  seldom, 
in  a  large  country,  make  more  than  one  in  fifty  or 
one  in  a  hundred  of  the  whole  number  of  families 
contained  in  it  But  in  such  large  countries  as 
France  and  England,  the  number  of  people  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  has  by  some  authors  beea 
computed  at  a  half,  by  others  at  a  third,  and  by  no 
auth&r  that  I  know  of  at  less  than  a  fifth  of  the 
whole  inhabitants  of  the  country.  But  as  the  pro- 
duce of  the  agriculture  of  both  France  and  England 
is,  the  far  greater  part  of  it,  consumed  at  home,  each 
person  employed  in  it  must,  according  to  these  com- 
putations, require  little  more  than  the  custom  of  one, 
two,  or,  at  most,  of  four  such  families  as  his  own,  in 
order  to  dispose  of  the  whole  produce  of  his  own 
labour.  Agriculture,  therefore,  can  support  itself 
under  the  discouragement  of  a  confiped  market, 
much  better  than  manufactures.    In  both  ancient 
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E^ypt  and  Indostan,  indeed,  the  confinement  of  the 
foreign  market  was  in  some  measure  compensated 
by  the  conveniency  of  many  inland  navigations, 
which  opened,  in  the  most  advantageous  manner, 
the  whole  extent  of  the  home  market  to  every  part 

#of  the  produce  of  every  different  district  of  those 
tountries.  The  great  extent  of  Incfostan  too  ren- 
dered the  home  market  of  that  country  very  great, 
and  sufficient  to  support  a  great  variety  of  manu- 

:  factures.  But  the  small  extent  of  ancient  Egypt, 
which  was  never  equal  to  England,  must  at  all  times 
have  rendered  the  home  market  of  that  country  too 
narrow  for  supporting  any  great  variety  of  manu- 
factures. Bengal,  accordingly,  the*  province  of  In- 
dostan which  commonly  exports  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  rice,  has  always  heen  more  remarkable  for  the 
exportation  of  a  great  variety  of  manufactures,  than 
for  that  of  its  grain.  Ancient  Egypt,  on  the  con- 
trary, though  it  exported  some  manufactures,  fine 
linen  in  particular,  as  well  as  some  other  goods 
was  always  most  distinguished  for  its  great  exporta- 
tion of  grain.  It  was  long  the  granary  of  the  Roman 
empire. 

The  sovereigns  of  China,  of  ancient  Egypt,  and 
of  the  different  kingdoms  into  which  Indostan  has 
at  different  times  been  divided,  have  always  derived 
the  whole,  or  by  far  the  most  considerable  part,  of 
their  revenue  from  some  sort  of  land-tax  or  land- 
rent.  This  land-tax  or  land-rent,  like  the  tithe  in 
Burope,  consisted  in  a  certain  proportion,  a  fifth,  it 
is  said,  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  which  was  either 
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delivered  in  kind,  or  paid  in  money,  according  to  a 
certain  valuation,  and  which  therefore  varied  from 
year  to  year  according  to  all  the  variations  of  the 
produce.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  sove- 
reigns of  those  countries  should  be  particularly  at- 
tentive to  the  interests  of  agriculture,  upon  the  pros** 
perity  or  decleftsion  of  which  immediately  depended 
the  yearly  increase  or  diminution  of  their  own  re- 
venue. 

The  policy  of  the  ancient  republics  of  Greece,  and 
that  of  Rome,  though  it  honoured  agriculture  more 
than  manufactures  or  foreign  trade,  yet  seems  rather 
to  have  discouraged  the  latter  employments,  than  to 
have  given  any  direct  or  intentional  encouragement 
to  the  former.  In  several  of  the  ancient  states  of 
Greece,  foreign  trade  was  prohibited  altogether; 
and  in  several  others  the  employments  of  artificers 
and  manufacturers  were  considered  as  hurtful  to  the 
strength  and  agility  of  the  human  body,  as  render- 
ing it  incapable  of  those  habits  which  their  military 
and  gymnastic  exercises  endeavoured  to  form  in  it, 
and  as  thereby  disqualifying  it  more  or  less  for  un- 
dergoing the  fatigues  and  encountering  the  dangers 
of  war.  Such  occupations  were  considered  as  fit 
only  for  slaves,  and  the  free  citizens  of  the  state 
were  prohibited  from  exercising  them.  Even  in 
those  states  where  no  such  prohibition  took  place,  as 
in  Rome  and  Athens,  the  great  body  of  the  people 
were  in  effect  excluded  from  all  the  trades  which 
are  now  commonly  exercised  by  the  lower  sort  of 
the  inhabitants  of  towns.      Such  trades   were,  at 
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Athens  and  Rome,  all  occupied  by  the  slaves  of  the 
rjch,  who  exercised  them  for  the  benefit  of  their 
masters,  whose  wealth,  power,  and  protection  made 
it  almost  impossible  for  a  poor  freeman  to  find  a 
n^arket  for  his  work,  when  it  came  into  competition 
k  with  that  of  the  slaves  of  the  rich.  Slaves,  how- 
ler, are  very  seldom  inventive;  and  all  the  most 
important  improvements,  either  in  machinery,  or  in 
the  arrangement  and  distribution  of  work  [employ- 
ipents],  which  facilitate  and  abridge  labour,  have 
been  the  discoveries  of  freemen.  Should  a  slave 
propose  any  improvement  of  this  kind,  bis  master 
would  be  very  apt  to  consider  the  proposal  as  the 
suggestion  of  laziness,  and  of  a  desire  to  save  his 
own  labour  at  the  master's  expense.  The  poor 
slave,  instead  of  reward,  would  probably  meet  with 
much  abuse,  perhaps  with  some  punishment.  In 
the  manufactures  csu*ried  on  by  slaves,  therefore, 
more  labour  must  generally  have  been  employed 
to  execute  the  same  quantity  of  work,  than  in  those 
carried  on  by  freemen.  The  work  of  the  former 
must,  upon  that  account,  generally  have  been  dearer 
than  that  of  the  latter.  The  Hungarian  mines>  it 
is  remarked  by  Mr.  Montesquieu,  though  not  richer, 
have  always  been  wrought  with  less  expense,  and 
therefore  with  more  profit,  than  the  Turkish  mines 
in  their  neighbourhood.  The  Turkish  mines  are 
wrought  by  slaves;  and  the  arms  of  those  slaves 
are  the  only  machines  which  the  Turks  have  ever 
thought  of  employing.  The  Hungarian  mines  are 
wrought  by  freemen,  who  employ  a  great  deal  of 

2t3 
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machinery,  by  which  they  facilitate  and  abridge 
their  own  labour.  From  the  very  little  that  is 
known  about  the  price  of  manufactures  in  the  times 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  it  would  appear  that 
those  of  the  finer  sort  were  excessively  dear.  Silk 
sold  for  its  weight  in  gold.  It  was  not,  indeed,  in 
those  times  a  European  manufacture ;  and  as  it  was 
all  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  the  distance  of 
the  carriage  may  in  some  measure  account  for  the 
greatness  of  the  price.  The  price,  however,  which 
a  lady,  it  is  said,  would  sometimes  pay  for  a  piece 
of  very  fine  linen,  seems  to  have  been  equally  extra- 
vagant; and  as  linen  was  always  either  an  Euro- 
pean, or,  at  farthest,  an  Egyptian  manufacture,  this 
high  price  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  great 
expense  of  the  labour  which  must  have  been  em- 
ployed about  it,  and  the  expense  of  this  labour  again 
could  arise  from  nothing  but  the  awkwardness  of  the 
machinery  which  it  made  use  of.  The  price  of  fine 
woollens  too,  though  not  quite  so  extravagant,  seems 
however  to  have  been  much  above  that  of  the  pre- 
sent times.  Some  cloths,  we  are  told  by  Pliny, 
dyed  in  a  particular  manner,  cost  a  hundred  denarii, 
or  three  pounds  six  shillings  and  eightpence  the 
pound  weight*.  Others  dyed  in  another  manner 
cost  a  thousand  denarii  the  pound  weight,  or  thirty- 
three  pounds  six  shillings  and  eightpence.  The 
Roman  pound,  it  must  be  remembered,  contained 
only  twelve  of  our  avoirdupois  ounces.  This  high 
price,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  principally  owing 

♦  Plin.,  1.  ix.,  c.  39.— A. 
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to  the  dye.  But  had  not  the  cloths  themselves  heen 
much  dearer  than  any  which  are  made  in  the  pre- 
sent times,  so  very  expensive  a  dye  would  not  pro- 
bably have  been  bestowed  upon  them.  The  dispro- 
portion would  have  been  too  great  between  the 
value  of  the  accessory  and  that  of  the  principal.  The 
price  mentioned  by  the  same^  author  of  some  Tri« 
clinaria,  a  sort  of  woollen  pillows  or  cushions  made 
use  of  to  lean  upon  as  they  reclined  upon  their 
couches  at  table,  passes  all  credibility;  some  of  them 
being  said  to  have  cost  more  than  thirty  thousand, 
others  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
This  high  price  too  is  not  said  to  have  arisen  from 
the  dye.  In  the  dress  of  the  people  of  fashion  of 
both  sexes,  there  seems  to  have  been  much  less 
variety,  it  is  observed  by  Doctor  Arbuthnot,  in  an- 
cient than  in  modern  times;  aUd  the  very  little 
variety  which  we  find  in  that  of  the  ancient  statues 
confirms  his  observation.  He  infers  from  this,  that 
their  dress  must  upon  the  whole  have  been  cheaper 
than  ours :  but  the  conclusion  does  not  seem  to  fol- 
low. When  the  expense  of  fashionable  dress  is  very 
great,  the  variety  must  be  very  small.  But  when, 
by  the  improvements  in  the  productive  powers  of 
manufacturing  art  and  industry,  the  expense  of  any 
one  dress  comes  to  be  very  moderate,  the  variety 
will  naturally  be  very  great.  The  rich  not  being 
able  to  distinguish  themselves  by  the  expense  of  any 
one  dress,  will  naturally  endeavour  to  do  so  by  the 
multitude  and  variety  of  their  dresses. 

The  greatest  and  most  important  branch  of  the 

•  Plin.,  1.  viiLj  c.  48.— A. 
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oommerce  of  every  nation,  it  has  already  been  ob- 
aervedf  is  that  which  is  carried  on  between  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  and  those  of  the  country.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  town  draw  from  the  country  the 
rude  produce  which  constitutes  both  the  materials 
of  their  work  and  the  fund  of  their  subsistence;  and 
they  pay  for  this  rude  produce  by  sending  back  to 
the  country  a  certain  portion  of  it  manu^Kstured 
and  prepared-  for  immediate  use.  The  trade  which 
is  carried  on  between  these  two  different  sets  of 
people,  consists  ultimately  in  a  certain  quantity  of 
rude  produce  exchanged  for  a  certain  quantity  of 
manufactured  produce.  The  dearer  the  latter, 
therefore,  the  cheaper  the  former;  and  whatever 
tends  in  any  country  to  raise  the  price  of  manufac- 
tured produce,  tends  to  lower  that  of  the  rude  pro- 
duce of  the  land,  and  thereby  to  discourage  agri- 
culture. The  smaller  the  quantity  of  manufactured 
produce  which  any  given  quantity  of  rude  produce, 
or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  which  the  price 
of  any  given  quantity  of  rude  produce  is  capable  of 
purchasing,  the  smaller  the  exchangeable  value  of 
that  given  quantity  of  rude  produce;  the  smaller 
the  encouragement  which  either  the  landlord  has 
to  increase  its  quantity  by  improving,  or  the  farmer 
by  cultivating  the  land.  Whatever,  besides,  tends 
to  diminish  in  any  country  the  number  of  artificers 
and  manufacturers,  tends  to  diminish  the  home 
market^  the  most  important  of  all  markets  for  the 
rude  produce  of  the  land,  and  thereby  still  furtlier 
to  discourage  agriculture. 

Those  systems^  lhfts:«fore>  which  preferring  agri- 
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culture  to  all  other  employments,  in  order  to  promote 
it,  impose  restraints  upon  manufactures  and  foreign 
trade,  act  contrary  to  the  very  end  which  they  pro- 
pose, and  indirectly  discourage  that  very  species  of 
industry  which  they  mean  to  promote.  They  are 
so  far,  perhaps,  more  inconsistent  than  even  the 
mercantile  system.  That  system,  by  encouraging 
manufactures  and  foreign  trade  more  than  agricul- 
ture, turns  a  certain  portion  of  the  capital  of  the 
society  from  supporting  a  more  advantageous,  to 
support  a  less  advantageous  species  of  industry. 
But  still  it  really  and  in  the  end  encourages  that 
species  of  industry  which  it  means  to  promote. 
Those  agricultural  systems,  on  the  contrary,  really 
and  in  the  end  discourage  their  own  favourite  species 
of  industry. 

It  is  thus  that  every  system  which  endeavours, 
either,  by  extraordinary  encouragements,  to  draw 
towards  a  particular  species  of  industry  a  greater 
share  of  the  capital  of  the  society  than  what  would 
naturally  go  to  it;  or,  by  extraordinary  restraints, 
to  force  from  a  particular  species  of  industry  some 
share  of  the  capital  which  would  otherwise  be  em- 
ployed in  it,  is  in  reality  subversive  of  the  great  pur- 
pose which  it  means  to  promote.  It  retards,  instead 
of  accelerating,  the  progress  of  the  society  towards 
real  wealth  and  greatness ;  and  diminishes,  instead 
of  increasing,  the  real  value  of  the  annual  produce 
of  its  land  and  labour. 

All  systems  either  of  preference  or  of  restraint, 
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therefore,  being  thus  completely  taken  away,  the 
obvious  and  simple  system  of  natural  liberty  esta- 
blishes itself  of  its  own  accord.  Every  man,  as  long 
as  he  does  not  violate  the  laws  of  justice,  is  left  per- 
fectly free  to  pursue  his  own  interest  his  own  way, 
and  to  bring  both  his  industry  and  capital  into 
Competition  with  those  of  any  other  man,  or  order 
of  men.  The  sovereign  is  completely  discharged 
from  a  duty,  in  the  attempting  to  perform  which 
he  must  always  be  exposed  to  innumerable  delu- 
sions, and  for  the  proper  performance  of  which  no 
human  wisdom  or  knowledge  could  ever  be  suffi- 
cient; the  duty  of  superintending  the  industry  of 
private  people,  and  of  directing  it  towards  the  em- 
ployments most  suitable  to  the  interest  of  the  society. 
According  to  the  system  of  natural  liberty,  the  sove- 
reign has  only  three  duties  to  attend  to ;  three  duties 
of  great  importance,  indeed,  but  plain  and  intelli- 
gible to  common  understandings :  first,  the  duty  of 
protecting  the  society  from  the  violence  and  invasion 
of  other  independent  societies ;  secondly,  the  duty 
of  protecting,  as  far  as  possible,  every  member  of 
the  society  from  the  injustice  or  oppression  of  every 
other  member  of  it,  or  the  duty  of  establishing  an 
exact  administration  of  justice;  and,  thirdly,  the 
duty  of  erecting  and  maintaining  certain  pubh'c 
works  and  certain  public  institutions,  which  it  can 
never  be  for  the  interest  of  any  individual,  or  small 
number  of  individuals,  to  erect  and  maintain ;  be- 
cause the  profit  could  never  repay  the  expense  to 
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any  individual  or  small  number  of  individuals, 
though  it  may  frequently  do  much  morfe  thaii  repay 
it  to  a  great  society. 

The  proper  performance  of  those  several  duties 
of  the  sovereign  necessarily  supposes  a  certain  ex- 
pense ;  and  this  expense  again  necessarily  requires 
a  certain  revenue  to  support  it.  In  the  following 
book,  therefore,  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain ;  first, 
what  are  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  sovereign 
or  commonwealth;  and  which  of  those  expenses 
ought  to  be  defrayed  by  the  general  contribution 
of  the  whole  society ;  and  which  of  them,  by  that 
of  some  particular  part  only,  or  of  some  particular 
members  of  the  society :  secondly,  what  are  the 
different  methods  in  which  the  whole  society  may 
be  made  to  contribute  towards  defraying  the  ex- 
penses incumbent  on  the  whole  society,  and  what 
are  the  principal  advantages  and  inconveniences  of 
each  of  those  methods ;  and,  thirdly,  what  are  the 
reasons  and  causes  which  have  induced  almost  all 
modern  governments  to  mortgage  some  part  of 
this  revenue,  or  to  contract  debts,  and  what  have 
been  the  effects  of  those  debts  upon  the  real  wealth, 
the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the 
society.  The  following  book,  therefore,  will  natu- 
rally be  divided  into  three  chapters. 
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APPENDIX. 


The  two  following  accounts  are  subjoined  in  order  to 
illustrate  and  confirm  what  is  said  in  the  fifth  chapter 
of  the  fourth  book,  concerning  the  Tonnage  Bounty  to 
the  White  Herring  Fishery.  The  reader,  I  believe,  may 
depend  upon  the  accuracy  of  both  accounts. 


An  Account  of  Busses  fitted  out  in  Scotland  for  eleyen  Yean, 
with  the  Number  of  empty  Barrels  carried  out,  and  the 
Number  of  Barrels  of  Hexrings  caught ;  also  the  Bounty 
at  a  Medium  on  each  Barrel  of  Seasteeks,  and  on  each 
Barrel  when  fully  packed. 


Years. 

Number 

of 
Busses. 

Empty  Bar* 

rels  carried 

out. 

Barrels  of 

Herrings 

caught. 

Bounty  paid  on 
the  Busses. 

1771 
1772 
1773 
1774 
1775 
1776 
1777 
1778 
1779 
1780 
1781 

29 
168 
190 
248 
275 
294 
240 
220 
206 
181 
135 

5,948 
41,316 
42,333 
59,303 
69,144 
76,329 
62,679 
56,390 
55,194 
48,315 
33,992 

2,832 
22,237 
42,055 
56,365 
52,879 
51,863 
43,313 
40,958 
29,367 
19,885 
16,593 

£.         9,     d, 

2,085     0     0 

11,055     7     6 

12,510     8     6 

16,952    2    6 

19.315  15     0 
21,290    7    6 
17^592    2    6 

16.316  2    6 
15,287    0    0 
13,445  12    6 

9,613  l^    6 

Total 

2186 

550,943 

378,347 

155,463  11     0 

^\X 


*. 
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Bounty  at  a  medium  for  each  barrel  of  sea- 

steeks £0    8    3^ 

But  a  barrel  of  seasteeks  being  only  reckoned 
two-thirds  of  a  barrel  thlly  packed,  one- 
third  is  deducted,  which  brings  the  bounty 
to    .         .         .         •         .         .         .     £0  12    3f 
Seasteeks  •  378,347 

One-third  deducted       .       126,1 15} 

Barrels  ihll  packed  252,231^ 

And  if  the  herrings  are  exported*  tfaeiB  is 
besides  a  premium  of  .      .        •  0    2    8 


So  that  the  bounty  paid  by  Government  in 
money  for  each  barrel,  is     •        >.         .     £0  14  ll| 

But  if  to  this  the  duty  (^  the  salt  usually 
taken  credit  for  as  expended  in  curing  each 
barrel,  which  at  a  medium  is  of  foreign,  one 
bushel  and  one-fourth  of  a  bushel,  at  10^. 
a  bushel,  be  added,  viz.       .         .         .         0  12    6 


The  bounty  on  each  barrel  would  amount  to  £l    7    5} 

If  the  herrings  are  cured  with  British  salt,  it  will 
stand  thus,  vi2. : — 

Bounty  as  before  •         •         <         •      £o  14  11] 

But  if  to  this  bounty  the  duty  on  two  bushels 
of  Scots  salt,  at  Is.  ^d.  per  bushel,  supposed 
to  be  the  quantity  at  a  medium  used  in 
curing  each  barrel,  is  added,  to  wit       ,         0    3    0 

The  bounty  on  each  barrel  will  amount  to     £0  17  11} 

And  when  buss  herrings  are  entered  for  home  con- 
sumption in  Scotland,  and  pay  the  shilling  a  ban«l  of 
duty,  th6  bdunty  stands  thus,  to  wit : — 
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Afi  befcwe     •        «        •        .        •        •     £0  19    d| 
From  whioh  th«  ihilliiif  a  bftrrvl  it  to  be  de- 
ducted    .        «        ••••010 


£0  11     3{ 
But  to  that  there  is  to  be  added  again,  the 

duty  of  the  foreign  salt  used  in  curing  a 

barrel  of  herrings,  TiB.        .        .        •        0  12    6 

So  that  the  premium  allowed  Ibr  each  barrel 
of  herrings  entered  for  home  consump- 
tion is £i    S    H 

If  the  herrings  are  cured  with  British  salt,  it  will 
stand  as  follows,  vis. : — 

Bounty  on  each  barrel  brought  in  by  the 
busses  as  above         .         .         •         »      £0  12    3{ 

From  which  deduct  the  shilling  a  barrel  paid 
at  the  time  they  are  entered  for  home  con- 
sumption   0    10 

£0  U     3} 
But  if  to  the  bounty  the  duty  on  two  bushels 

of  Scots  salt,  at  Is,  6d,  per  bushel,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  quantity  at  a  medium  used 
in  curing  each  barrel,  is  added,  to  wit   .        0    3    0 

The  premium  for  each  barrel  entered  for 
home  consumption  will  be  .        •        .     £0  14    3{ 

Though  the  loss  of  duties  upon  herrings  exported 
cannot,  perhaps,  properly  be  considered  as  bounty,  that 
upon  herrings  entered  for  home  consumption  certainly 
may. 
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An  Aocoiint  of  the  Q(uintity>of  foielga  Salt  imported  into 
Scotland,  and  of  8cou  Salt  dettvered  duty  free  from  the 
Works  there  (pr  the.Fishery,  from  the  0th  of  .April,  1771, 
to  the  6th  of  Aprils  17829  with  a  Medium  of  bo^  for  one 
Year. 


PERIOD. 

Foreign  Salt 
Imported. 

Scots  Salt  de- 
livered from 
the  Works. 

From  the  5th  of  April,  1771, 
to  the  5th  of  April,  1782    • 

Medium  for  one  Year  •  •   •  • 

Bushels. 
936,974 

Bushels. 
168,226 

85,179ft 

15,293ft 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the*  bushel  of  foreign  salt 
weighs  84  lbs. ;  that  of  British  salt  56  lbs.  only. 


END  OF  THE  THIRD  VOLUME. 


FriDted  by  William  Clowes  and  Sonsi  Stamford-Street. 
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